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CHRIST OR ANTI-CHRIST? 

r jiLKi. an nMn> win* snpjxjM (lul the w’urkl will evolve 
'kiout*!! vaiiini's into a state ol uiiivorsal peace, 

whelK its dilJortni poi)ulatioiis will live in the enjoyment of such 
'•o'lJ thinj;s as have been provided for the use of mankind; but 
tlie Ihou.^hllul sludc'iit ol History knows that such an idea is but 
the f »niilul pioduet an idle biain. lit* reviews as faras possible 
the kinji;donis of tiu* e.irth troni the be^inninf^ and hnds that such 
has n«‘vci Inen the ease „ on the tontrary, no sooner has a nation 
.* I rived at the height ol its perfection, either in military force, in 
.irt, and more espetially in wealth, than it declines, for there.are 
linnr-t to-liiiinan achievement and alw'ays sometliing to be attained 
which is beyond tin criticism of human judgment, because it 
1" spiritual. 

The Pharisees ol old thought tliat the consummation of 
t'hnst s defeat was in his d«ath upon the Cross; we know it to have 
been the si*prcme mom<*nt of victory not only until time shall end, 
but through all eternity. We see men of great intellectual power 
managing the Ghurch, but that is only really effective as far 
such men recognise that “ God is a spirit and they who wor* 
si up Him must • worship Him in spirit and in truth,” TiMne''* 
can be no nefW creative power in religion to suit national,tastes 
jt does not depend eith< r on pomp, music, ritual, or a wellrpAsiil 
jMrsou and a softly-cushioned jhjw. It does not crave for some 
new and mighty vision; some conqueror with the echoing blare 
of triuiipets, the ilasliing of swords, the tramp of mighty men; 
it will always come to the soul as the light does to tiie*eail^, witlV' 
out noise ; in a soft whisper •as the spirit sighs for God and'He 
meUt that sigh as it ascends. Nature docs not allow . 
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decay without endeavouring to cast it forth, so perhaps the Church 
strives through the centuries to cut away useless accumulations 
of error, or to meet the many forms of anti-Christ springing up 
around us to-day'; for such men as Strauss, Eichhom, Kant, and 
Nietzsche may be necessary parts of the Almighty purpose of God; 
but no dreams, however great, will, or can, displace the triumph 
of Jesus Christ, the Divine Son. To the end, the words of Julian 
the Apostate must ring true, “ The Nazarene has conquered. ' 
You can give us no king, no hero, no chivalry however exdtcd, in 
exchange for our faith in Him. Anti-Christ may offer you World- 
Power, Wealth, Dominion, all that is beautiful in strength and 
pomp, but the grave bars the road, weariness a^jd bitterness must 
come to all who delight in such things, for each needs a peculiar 
power of appreciation, associated only with the vigour of life. 

I will not continue in my own worSs, but those of the Rev, 
1'. J. Hardy,* who has studied in a German University and has 
many German friends. Mr. Hardy recently delivered an address 
called A Word of Warning to Englishmen.” 

People of <'dl kinds were much impressed, instructed and 
edified by it, and I purpose to give some extracts from this ad¬ 
dress ; it loses the vigour imparted by the vivid personality and 
enthusiasm of the teacher, but none of its wisdom or truth ; the 
subject will appeal to all Christians and those whose indignaton 
has long since been aroused by the prostitution of German intellect 
in the service of Anti-Christ. 

AT THE BACK OF THE WAR. 

"No doubt you have come across in the newsj)apers such 
expressions as 'the German intellectuals', ' the new world faith,' 
and so forth. You have wondered what such e}q)ressions mean. 
They irefer to a movement which has been going on in Germany, 
and particularly in Prussia, for the last forty years. That 
movement is largely traceable to the teachings --of FHedfich 
Nietzscke>\ What was the main drift of his teaching ? 

r say ‘ the main drift,' because it is not possible to do 
justice to the whole output of a voluminous writer like 
Nietzsche in a few sentences. There is much'in his books which 

. * R 5 W. *r. J. Hardy M. A. oi St. Peters, Bouroeittottth. 

.,t Friedrich Nietasche hotn in 1644, and died in a nubd<dsoa 8 e after ei^^t 
yeafs* incaroecation. 
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of purely literary and artistic interest: but I am speaking 
here of the main drift of his teaching as it is affecting Europe 
to-day. 

Shorn of its subtleties and side-issues, the teaching to 
which Nietzsche devoted his life is, that Christianity is a 
mistake, a mistake that has held Europe in slavery for nearly 
twenty centuries. 

You probably hnd it difficult to credit such an idea. You 
have been accustomed from childhood to regard Christianity as 
unquestionably the path of advance. The bare idea that we 
must retrace our steps, and return where mankind stood before 
Christ came, seem* os absurd to you as if someone were to 
advocate a return to savagery. Nevertheless, the idea that 
Christ was mistaken, an^ that all that has flowed from His 
influence has been a mistake, is the doctrine that is taken in 
all seriousness by the power which has thrown down the gauntlet 
to practically the whole of Christian Civilisation. 

How did Nietzsche come by this idea > You have probably 
1 ead General von Bernhardi's famous book, ‘ Germany and the 
Next War.' If so, you have seen the motto which von 
Bernhardi prefixes to that work * ‘ War and audacity have 

.ichicved more for mankind than charity.' Those words are 
taken from Nietzsche’s principal work, ‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra.’ 
' War and audacity ’ are, according to Nietzsche, the lines along 
which man has been evolved, and along which he must advanci* 
to his goal in the ‘ superman.’ 

This means that Might alone is Right, and selfishness, cynical 
and unashaQ^ed, is the sole standard of conduct for the individual 
and the nation. Strife consequently is the normal condition 
of human existence. In his monstrous parody of the Beatitudes, 
Nietzsche says: *Ye have heard men say. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, but I«say, Blessed are the warmakers, for they ^atl 
be called, if il5t the children of Jahvfeh the children of Odin, 
who is greater than Jahwch. • 

On the other hand, ' Charity ’—Nietzsche rightly selects 
the word as expressing the social aspect of Christianity—is an 
error, subversive of the ^rength of the race because it means the 
preservation of the weak and defenceless, the aged, the defcMnned-^ 
in a word, * the unfit.^ There is some case for hospitals so far 
as science is concerned, but only for the advancement of know- 
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ledgej not for the relief of misery. Chastity has no place in hi*^ 
programme. Need I go further into detail ? 

Charles Kingsley in his poem Christmas Day ” sums, up 
the benefieient influence of Christ — 

" Who taught mankind. . . 

' What ‘tis to be a Man : to give, not take : 

To serve, not rule : to nourish, not devour: 

• To help, not crush ; if need to die, not live 

To give the eternal he to sell and sense • 

And all the biutc within ” 

Turn round those contrasts, and you liav/’ “ What’ 'tis i«» tie 
a Man ” according to the ‘(lOspeT of Nietzsche. 

The contrast thus brought out is not exaggerated. 11 i? not 
too much to say that Niet/sch<* hated Christ to the point f>l 
ferocity. That liatrcd is shared and carried to greater lengths bv 
his disciples. They call themselves frankly “ the Immnnlists ” 
'Fhcy claim to be “ beyond good and evil.” 

ITicse disciples of Nudzsthc are not an obscure party like the 
Nihilists, propagating their doitrine in secret, and frowned on 
by the National authorities : they are the trusted and authorised 
teacheis iii the great Universities of Prussia. They ..re tlu* 
educators of the Oflirers who are matched against ours ^>n the 
holds of Europe .it this moment 

Why am 1 writing this ? Why am f trying to help you to 
realise what Nietzsche’s doctrine and the outcome of it is ? To^ 
inflame you .igainst Cicrmany ? Not at all, that is not my mission. 
i am drawing your attention to what is at the back of this war, 
because the same spirit of Anti-Christ is at our gales, because, 
incredible as it may seem to some of you, the doctrine of Nietzsche 
has already got a hold in England 1 want to point out to you 
what it is that has prepared the way for it in Germany, and is 
preparing the w’ay for it in thi> country. ' ^ 

^ You may have noticed the great change which has come over 
sceptical waitings in this country within the last ten years. The 
old-lashioned scepticism which was championed by Huxley, and 
Tyndall and Clifford could and did still maintain Christian ideals. 
Its attitude w^as practically that of John Stuart Mill, who told 
lis that wc could have ** no better ideal of ^virtue than so to live 
Jesus Christ would approve our life.” When Gladstone called 
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Mill. “ the Saint of Rationalism/’ he exactly characterised this 
kind of scepticism. It was rationalistic, but there was a certain 
after-glow of saintliness about it, though rather of a Puritan than 
of the Catholic type. So long as that spirit remained, the rule of 
Christ was not overthrown. So long as men continued to admin• 
Jesus, they would, in some sort or other, conform to the kind of« 
life that is based on Jesus. , 

We have changed all that. I'o-day, our foremost sceptical 
writers teach men to trample on the character and ideas of Je.s,us. 
That is«an cxcc^edingly serious indictment to make. I am going 
to prove it. 

I am asking you to consider men who are living and writing 
to-day, teaching fli our Universities and contributing to ruiv 
current literature, who have repudiated, nrtt (uily the Christian. 
Creed, but Christian moinls also. 

Mr. H. W. Garrod, a distinguished scholar at Oxford, has 
lecently told us that the whole system of t'hrist is obsolete. 

Mr. Henry Sturt writes that of all the terribli* intellectual 
disasters in Kiiropc, fh(‘ prevalence of the llible, and parti(!ularly 
of the New Testament, is most to bo deplored. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge, is -.imply contcwptuom 
ol all Christian ideas. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in liis study "lorsl and Last lliings.” con¬ 
fesses that the personality of Jesus does not appeal to him at all. 
Perhaps the climax has been reached in the recent historical work 
of Mr. J. S. Hay, who has set up the Roman Heliogabulii.-., 
with all his nameless vices, as the standard of modern admiration. 

1 might quote Mr. Bernard Shaw, and several others, but ^ 
1 think the above citations sufficiently support my asscirtion that 
the new scepticism—which of course is not “ scepticism ” at. 
all but a positive exaltation of Paganism over and above, 
Christianity—^has brought the Anti-Christian spirit which' 
Nietzsche st^ds*for within our own Universities, and that wider 
University, literature and the periodical press. 

The enemy which has w'orked such a transform^tihn in 
Germany withm last quarter of a century is at ^tes. 

You may, however, tell me that the men and opmiqhs dted 
are purely academic, that they do not affect the life of the nation, 
that the nation, as a whole, is not likely formally to*rcpudiate 
Christianity, 
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'Nations do not formally repudiate or adopt.* Changes in 
national spirit do not come by Act of Parliament: the spirit and 
attitude of a people do not come in that way. A nation’s attitude 
gtows imperceptibly. A nation's civilisation changes imper¬ 
ceptibly. Wlial we are witnessing to-day is what Mr. C. F. J. 
iJMasterman has aptly called “ the impersonal motion of secular 
change." It is not an affair of Charters and Declarations. It 
works silently and secretly as the leaven ; but its results are made 
manifest. 

What about the indiftcrcnct* to-day to Christian faith anil 
practice ? The alienation of our men, and especially of our youn^ 
men, from religion ? Twenty years ago you could confidently 
appeal to a Hyde Park crowd as to the moral beauty of the charac¬ 
ter ol Jesus Christ * you cannot do so to-day. 

• 1 know that some people find it difficult to grasp the con- 

iK'xion between civilisation and the creed. Lot me put it 
hrielly and plainly as 1 can. 

At the back ol Christian tivilisation are Christian ideal>. 
At the back of (‘hristian ide.ils is faith in ( hrist as He is revealed 
in the New Testament and the Creed 

Create an impression in the public mind that the New Testa¬ 
ment and th(' Creed are no longer t rodible, and you destroy the 
basis on which our ciyilisation is tonnded. 

What many ot ns have been trusting to is civilisation alone, 
apart from the ('reed. Hut the present War has proved to 
a demonstration that the thing that stands between ns and un¬ 
bridled human passion is certainly not civilisation. 

Let me remind you of the opening scntence^ of the Timct^' 
History of the TTur." It begins. • 

*' Then was M'en how frail were the political jaind commercial 
forces on which modern cosmopolitanism had fondly relied for the 
obliteration ot national barriers 'Hie elalxirate system of European 
finance which, in the opinion ol -ionie, hail rcnclerdU war impossible, 
no more availed to avert the* catastrophe than the Ufopian aspira¬ 
tions of mternationaJ socialists, or thi links with which a common 
culture had bound together the more educated of the Continent." 

Those are not the words of a preacher picturing the imaginary 
foiiisequcnces of a Christian civilisation. They arc the sober. 


f * Japan tormally adopts Christianity. 
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disinterested statement of the leading English newspaper. They 
will go down to our descendants as the unvarnished record of the 
( ompletc collapse of Education, Science, Art, Literature, Commerce, 
Finance—in a word of Civilisation —to hold in check the Lust of 
Power, once civilisation has been divorced from the Faiths that 
brought and spread it, once men arc committed to the views which 
the teachers whom I have cited are to-day advocating in England. 

The Times historian dwells only on the failure of civilisation 
ii> prevent war. But what would hc' have said had he foreseen, 
.U the time of writing thosi' sentences, the nameless horrors which 
have attended the progress of an army inspired by the Nictzschean 
‘spirit ^ It is difficult to write of those things calmly. 

Well then, if flie logic of facts deals thus with Nietzsche’s 
pienuses, is it not time wo turned our attention from the fields of 
Belgium to the Universities of England ? Is it not time we pro¬ 
tected ourselves against foreign ideas ^ We lorget the deadly 
work of those who are familiarising our youth and our working 
< lasses with the very spirit that has set the spy his task, and 
Professors and Fellows of Colleges and Litterateurs who arc moie 
tlangcrous than those who enjoy our hospitality, to destroy us. 

There have been times in the hi.story of the States when 
si*lf-prote( tion has compelled those States to penalise the work of 
men, who, no matter from what motives, were propagating ideas 
subversive of the civilisation of those Slates Such a time is 
now upon us. If it is criminal td poison a man’s food, it is 
rtminal to poison a Nation’s beliefs 

English civilisation is in dangei. 

We need the direct methods of the soldiei, not only on th< 
fields of battle abroad, but in the forges and factories of thought 
at home. 

'* * ♦ ^ ♦ lie « 

My task is ndw to point out how the way has been and is 
being prepared for this return of Paganism which we have been 
contemplating bojh as an accomplished fact in Prussia, an^ as 
an incipient danger in England. ^ , 

Let me recall an incident from my own experience. Twenty- 
three years ago a party of us, students at one of the German 
Universities, were discussing Nietzsche, who was then dnly jusL 
becoming a factor,in German thought. 
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One of our number observed that he could never bring him- 
^If to believe that any civilised nation could commit itself to such 
a frank and c 5 mical return to the jungle as we had been reading 
that day. Another, who has since made his mark in the Roman 
Catholic Church in Austria, replied that he would give Germany 
live and twenty years to adopt the whole Nictzschcan ethos— 
if the criticism of the Gospels kept the course it was then kolciin^ 
in the Universities. 

Little did I think with what staitling force and in what lurid 
setting I was destined to see that remarkable prophecy* fulfi lied 
before that quarter of a century had expired. 

I3clicving as, I did then—^as J do still with regard to certain 
parts of Germany—^in the simple and strong humanity of the 
German race, in its truthfulness, in its sacred virtues of the 
hearth and altar, in its reverence, its lovtft of parents and offspring, 
its devotion to the weak and helpless, the prophecy of that 
student seemed to me at the time like the ravings of a fanatic. 

And now ! 

Now that 1 pass from the latest telegrams to turn again the 
pages of Nietzsche and von Bcrnhardi and Trcitschkc, and the 
comments of even such moderate men as Euckt'ii and Haeckel 
and Harnack. 

Well, the prophecy is fulfilled, it is true. 

It is true, because the conditions of its fulfilment unhappily 
held good. 

“ If the criticism of the Gospels kept the course it was then hold¬ 
ing in the Universities.” 

These arc the words I would fasten upon the brain ut the 
reader. 


It is the criticism of the Gospels that has rendered the (iermaii 
mind incapable of the Christian Faith. 

^ Do not misunderstand me; 1 do not mean that German cri¬ 
ticism has disproved thp evidences of the Ch^ftian religion. 
Nothing of the sort. 

*'rhe evidences of the Christian religion ar^^as strong to-day 
a^.ever they were. 

. . What criticism has done is this: it has rendered the mind 

A . <mcapable of the Faith. 

made Christianity little more than the.^aw material 
.%V 0 stigation, It has* divorced it from dwotion. 
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It has divorced it from lile. It has slain the spiritual perr(*|>- 
tion, whic is the organ of belief. 

Criticism, however, is not an impersonal lorco. It ij. tue 
sum of the work of »xTtain individuals. I ha\t* no doubt they 
would be glad to be relieved of their responsibilities in the ifiattei, 
but the fact remains that with them rests the responsibility, and 
1 have no option but to say that I r€*mind you of the work of men 
like Mr. Streeter, Mr. Kirsopp Lake and Mr. Janies 'Hiompson, 
who are among the more prominent in the work of destrurtivi* 
rriticisih. 

1 say these men are piinsunig the voiy ^aIlU‘ eouihC as tlieir 
pioneers--the Uhlans of Anti-Christ- -have ]>ursiu‘d in (ierinan). 

You may say that the masses our population know vcr\' 
little, and care very little, about the work of Huso men. 

They both know' and care a great c1«m! mort than s<uiio of us 
think. 

Journalism, the true* UniverMt}' ol thtse da\', "oes t<» it that 
the conclusions of the “critics” lilter tlinuigli to every household 
and not merely to the eye but to the understanding ol every clerk 
and artisan. In eonsequenee oui liread-winnerN of to-day have 
come to the conclusion that Christianity has t vplodeil. 

Here' again, W'e shall not blame Jouriiiilisin. It is not tin; 
function of Journalism to suppress, but totnhghU n. The jout- 
nalist exists not to censor facts, but to meditife and explain 
them. It is not the newspaper.** that are at Jiiult ; il is the m<'n 
w'hose conclusions the newspapers ( in ulate.* 

The working man reads the learned Doctor’s pamphlets 
which his newspaper gives him and he naturally conclude'- th»il 
the people in the Church who really know, admit that Christianity 
is no longer believable, and that the rank and tile .•[ tl>c clergy 
are only trying to bolster up .a collaf>sing faith. 

TThis sort of thing cannot go on. What i.s the u.so ol ^up|H^rl- 
ing an army«when the ofneers are ^low'ed to fin on ilitjir own 
men from behind ? 

That, however, is not the main issue here. The matii ii^suc is 
this : if the critics arc suffered to go on wTerking the faitji ui^tl^e 
name-of a Christianity peculiar to themselves, we must 

expect is the Germanising of England. ^ 

* There foQow ether examiriesxif eminent schelam, bvt It Is not necehs&ry t<i 
give tibem. Faith has Dothing to do with a man's inteUsetnat nttfiinments. 
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Vi^hen the mind of a people is rendered incapable of the 
f'atholic Faith, it reverts to the condition it was in before thi* 
Catholic Faith came 

It is so in Prussia to-day. There is nothing to arrest such 
. u reviirsion. Civilisation, apart from faith, is impotent. There 
are only two fon es in this world: Christ and Anti-Christ. 

In proportion as wc value the civilisation based on Christ, 
we arc pledged to take extreme measures with the men who are 
shaking the public conlidcnce in Christ. 

If you can calmly contemplate a national life in whiefi Powei 
and Lust arc the dominating influences, then, and only then, can 
you afford to be inditferent to this state of things within the 
('hnreh of the Nation 

What is to be done ? 

Much, more than can be fully indicated here But here art 
s<»nie indications of what w(‘ need • 

1 A deepened conviction of the connec tion between Chris 

tian civilisation and the Catholic Faith. 

2 A return to the simplicity of Religion. Religion has 

been partaking of the morbid intellectual development 
which has long threatened the West, and of which 
the troubles I have been pointing out are phases, 
(lod who made ns compact of intellect, affections, 
and will, ordained that these elements should work 
together. 'W’^hen one of them is developed at the 
I'xpense of the rest, disaster invariably follows. 

Ihis is no plea for an unintelligent religion. It is a plea 
that Wf should recognise the claims of religion on our devotion 
.'md our life as well as our intelligent interest. We must get 
back our devotion, our love of jirayer, our wish^to live so as to 
please Cod, our hatred ol Sin, our true and soldierly loyalty to 
Christ. 

Petitions are being sent to the Bishops to stay’the uncharter¬ 
ed fr^dom of thought employed by those who abuse their posi¬ 
tions as priests and Christian teachers. 

Should these petitions fail, other and stronger measures 
jnust be taken. At all costs we must purify the Church of 
ll^tors to the Fmth. It must not avail such men to pose as 
sdiolars engaged in research. W^ do not want research—of 
tlKHkind which has given these persons celebrity. We do not 
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need “ foundations ', what wc need is men who will bnnji us mio 
touch with (hnst, and help us to live by the Faith of the Stiii 
oi God 

3 Wc Ihivc Uic New Icstamciit and the (reed , we old twit 

desiic more. This wo will have at whatever tost, be 
lic\nn{? that even the mtegiity of the Chuicb is imon 
sequent bt^'ide it 

4 But what wc want is Catholic llmty Surely, it i> not 

for nothing that Fiance Belgium, England and Russia, 
11 presenting as they do among them the great phases 
of institutional ( hiislianily, should have been brought 
togi lliei «ugainsi i (oinmon foe Snrily, the situation 
IS not w'lthout hope loi the fiitiiK ol < hnstendom > 
Unity will (ciiainly mean sjciilue It will mean 
the putting aside of piejudue'* It will moan to a 
great extent forgetfulness of the past But is any 
saciificc, ^avc only that of trnlli thdf loo great to secure 
a consolidated front ag.unst the menace oi the Anti- 
Christ •* lo this end everyone of us can contribute 
Wc can influence We can (duiato Wc c lu pray the 
prayer of Christ, ‘ lhat they all may be one, even 
as Thou, Fatliei, ait m Me, and I in Thee 
The eaily (huich, fiesh liom the bieath of Hei Divmc 
founder, knew of but two foucs o|K*rdt!ng in muikind -Christ 
and Anti-Chnst ’ 

That was an age of sharp lontiasts, when the Church was 
< ngaged in a life and death stiiiggle with the spirit of the Caesars 
The ages passed The contrasts were woin dow'ii There 
.irose a third clement which was neither <iuitc the World nor quite 
the Church Mert called it civilisation 

In that element the Chruch and the World inieriitingled 
On the one hand, the Church moderated her attitude. On the 
other, the nakedness of human passion*was marked with Chns- 
tian sentiment. • 

It has been reserved for these days to break down the itttiiioii. 

Once more the Chruch, the Catholic Faith, stands contonted 

with what has all along lurked beneath the impotent mask of 

—.— -- . . . .... ^— . . ... . ■ . .» • — ...., 1 , 

* 1 fear tlwf mU newr happen until Chmt comas. For aiea | ate no 
T**!?JS** ** ^ Church than out of u:. Probably, ttbe the perseeutiees of 
AatKChrist that wiU make them so 
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ivilibatiun, jnd novv bcbtndcs Europe' in all its nakednuss and 
lorror. 

Suidy, Nowman was inspired with the spirit of prophecy 
^vhcn«h(‘ wioto m 1840, after speaking of the prospective faihiie 
)f Liberalism to preserve the faith — 

Then indiid will bf the stern emounler, when two real and 
living piinciples simple, enlin, and consistent, one in the Church, the 
»Ther ont ol if at length rush upon each othei, contending not 
names and woids, oi half views but for clenicnt.irv notions and 
itistinctne niojal characters' 

TIu ‘slirn cncountei’ has conic 

(Tiiist and Aiiti-fhrist “two ical and living principles 
'iinple, entire, and consistent 

ITiidei which banner arc wc lighting^ Tor which pnneiph 
iTi w» making ^ To which Cause does oui daily hfe contribute ^ 

(Tins! 01 Aiiti-fhrist On the one hand Christ, and with 
Him all of gentleness, ehi\ali\ i nth, w^orship, pity, self-denial 
rewicme ioi (rod, and m ni nid woman on the other, Anti- 
[ hijsf, and with him not only the w^uiton destroycis of peace, the 
If ^asiafois of Christian utios .incl Chinches and scats of learning, 
rhe nmidtnis ol the aged and mfiim, the outiagers of women 
nd children tlie mutilatois of pooi dumb beasts, but also the 
scholarly <onni*tois ol oni Nation’s youth, the infidels of English 
pulpits and IccturcMooms, the men w’ho, arrayc*d in their robes of 
sacnlice pa'ss fiom the altai to bt'tiay the Son of Man with a 
ktss “ 

Ml Hiiid"^ s words seem liillj justified 

riieie /s the striving of spirit against spirit, but were we not 
told it would beso^ And this increase of evil has been checked 
bv the lage of man against man, it has been curbed by War, 
P^'stiJence and Famini TIumanilv has desired these things, 
h i*' invited them, »md they have come to give inward liberty, 
♦ hd while enduring thes6 pains, men will not 1& faith in God. 
Soisow shot^ us the deep waters ol the heart and they reflect the 
j^are ol the Eternal Father the protective force of their Creator, 
w^fhout whom they could not have been, and to whom nothing 
2 ^ great, and nothing is small. 

When Christ was upon earth. He did not compel recognition 
of His Divine Power, as He could* have done. He does not do so 
His Churith still here, even though the men who 
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'‘Ubbcnbi to the articles of Christian faith, do not believe them 
These have entered the profession, only to earn their bread ; thev 
.lie the lAolves m sheeps’ ilothing; they are shepherds who tear 
th‘* f.ilk, .ind that in various ways • 

Jt changes nothing, we pray, and the Holy bpinl tomes to 
for has He not said—^the Chnst —“ Lo < lam with you always 
onto tht end ol the Woild ” 




VIOI n DE MALORTIi: 

LORD ROBERTS 


Nojimbii' 14, 1914 

*<oid Roberts dead ^ Nay, talUd to higlici place 
And gone 

Witli his adustonicd s]uid ind maitial giact 
Alone 

I his tlllK to llKll 

t\hjt<\ci may i on front him on tlie way 
Again, we must say, nay— 

An Angel stood to beckon and to gteel him, 

Togcthci they 

Passed to an open Gate thiough shadows dun 
And then— to light of Day. 

And wc art left in sad and sony plight 
To weep 

i?or him w^ho has been strength to us and shown us light 
• Through many a doubtful day. 

Nay, nay,. 

Wc cannot mourn his spirit called to leap 
^ Into the Glorious Djly 

We would that he had stayed with us till pcaco 
To earth had come. 

But he has reached the Land where tightings 
Called Home. 


Oxfwd. 


JEAN I^OBERTS 
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THE IMPERUL CONSCIENCE. 


<< 'PHE < ommon notion that pca( c .xtiJ \ ji iuob ol < i\ il life ilouiibh 
• togelhei, 1 found to be whrdly unt^iiiPbU The woidb 
f)n the lips of the muse of history ut le, peaie and scn^ialit^. pc acc 
and selhshncsb, peace ,ind dtalh. sai^ John Kuskin, the great 
lover of peace, art and humanity In India Sii Krishna, who is 
worshipped by millions as (jod, picaehed to Arjun Ins *' Divine 
bong," urging him to tight, pr^liiriing that the wainoi who 
died fighting on the battlefield, hiuiid the doois of Paradise ajai 
Guru Gobmd Singh m the Punjab transformed his disciples into 
the fighting arm of India He told the bikhs that the onh 
boon worth praying foi, was the boon of battle, to die lighting 
m a good cause And yet m the (image that has now been in 
progress for almost four months, m Euiope, it is impossible to 
see the hidden good Young men in the dawn of their manhood, 
the treasure and the pride of then liomca., have gone ‘orth 
smihng, and have be*en swept away into etei nity. fhe mj^teiies 
of nature discovered by gieat research for the seivicc of men, have 
turned caith into shambles, and Belgium info led min Tht, dawn 
of a new moinuig, flashing on fresh-fallen snow pioclaimsas evei 
such joy of life, over the trenches, where men aie bcung decimat¬ 
ed and the caith reeking with* blood. It beems that Nations 
accept no Lawr but that of force. Truth and Equity, applicable 
m the case of individuals, are powerless to prevail i^en men begin 
to see red. They submit only to "the Trath of the Sword and 
the Equity of the Rifle." 

What is the meaning of this great war ? What are the 
belligerents fightjng for ? England and France were all for 
peace. The German Emperor seemed something of an idealist 
^ |rhe German Nation was growing in power and in wealth, 
paving secured a good share of the markets of ^the world It 
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seemed as if the world was interlinked and the wheel of foitiinc 
wbnt round from which every nation of the world could take 
according to its power, llie war has clonded the future ol 
modern civilization. It seems a reversion to brute force, an 
attempt to monopolize the whed of wealth which ceases to yi^d its 
treasures the moment it is stopped. The virile German Nation, 
in its desire to appropriate more than God gave her, must accept 
the responsibility. England and France were busy in the making 
of a new social order and realising their duty toward the weak 
and the broken. Then why this great war, which has placed the 
lutore of the Nations in the melting-pot, and left it to the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword ? Is it the old struggle between the forces of good 
and evil renewed iof the last time ? Can it be that the Nations 
were losing their National Conscience, and forgetting God ? Is 
It because the great Empires, m the noontide of their power, were 
neglecting the sources which give them th(*ir strength ? There can 
be no doubt that in the extreme possibilities of war, things that 
.ire artificial and untrue, lose all their values. The shadows 
<lis^>pear and the lulcrs and the ruled realise their interdepen- 
flence. The war shows in the clearest possible light, that pow* r 
<oincs to those who deserve it, and deserts those who abuse the 
trust in the piping times of peace. The war may, therefore, be tlie 
supreme test which periodically weighs nations and assigns them 
their real places. The rally round the throne from all site of the 
British Empire, proves the success of the British rule. It shows 
that the ideals that the British (lovcmment represents, have not 
lost their force, or their future potentiality. The great war in 
which Indimis, Englishmen and Colonials arc fighting shooldei 
to Shoulder, will givb birth to an Imperial Conscience, to inspirf* 
the future policy of the Empire and show that it is held together 
with ti^ of love,*and that the While Man's Burden ” is also 
his sti^gth. They will realise that ancient barriers of cotmlrj^ 
and ooioor are little account, when nysn have to face 40 ceipj^- 
metre Inns and give their lives for a common cause. ,» 

The far scattered British Empire belters uhite mbs, 
men, and black men, some of whom belong to the 
and rqfirescnt times seem entirdy out of date in t|i^|ki0dem 
world. The advance in the past hundred yeanl *lias 

been so rapid, that it has removed afar the contact 

between the East and the The 
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6nds little to respect in men fettered by caste and creed, and 
dark superstition. He is confirmed in the belief that his 
way only is the best for them. He is too far removed to under¬ 
stand them. .He is ready to govern them justly, and he often 
gives all his time, labour and powers to his work. But he ignores 
the time-honoured ways of rulers, both in the East and the West, 
to win popular .support, without which no Government, whether 
autocratic or otherwise, has ever secured any measure of suc¬ 
cess for any length of time. The Government by prestige is a 
fetish. The differences betwreen the East and the West are com¬ 
paratively of recent growth. The East has not moved, while 
the West has been rapidly marching onward. Tendencies that 
shape national character are siibject to a pci\)ctual change. They 
are governed by currents of ideas which are always in a state 
of flux and reflux. The contact with* the West has set in motion 
a new set of ideas in the East, which have changed entirely old 
habits of thought and arc swct*ping away ancient barriers, which 
bad their root in nleals whiLli men held dear, and which they are 
now learning to ridicule. The (hangeless East is changing. It 
is useless to conjure up a fading picture of the past which has lost 
all its firls and coloui. There is little attempt to guide the spirit 
f>f reform or charm away the wrong, which is caused by the splen¬ 
did isolation of the rulers due to a constant sense of superiority. 
People talk of the good old relations which existed between 
the mlers and the ruled in the days that are gone. The two 
pcpple were more friendly because they had much in common 
and were not divided by the diflcrcnce in Ideals that now hold 
sway. The English nilcrs are governed by Oriental traditions 
which they have absorbed from the country, while Indians are 
influenced by Ideals which have come from the West. The East 
has altered and is altering, as the departing Ideals which enslaved 
"sovereign reason are disappearing. 

The war will serve a great purpose if it bri|igs home to those 
who are responsible for the Government of the British Empire 
diverse ^oblen^f, its heavy responsibilities, coupled with its 
»Strength and its unity and its future greatness ^d glory which 
will dep^d wholly on the way the different parts of the Empire 
, arc associated with its Government. 

U Sftme people Yun away with the notion that enhghtened self- 
^ inUiest is ^ ymue, and spires *are held by prestige and power. 
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They try to dothe motives, which have their root in self, with 
all the symbols of Justice and Truth, They deceive, however, 
only themselves. It is the troth that wins, goes direct into the 
heart and makes it its own. The role by prestige combined ^th 
the personal qualities of the rulers may succeed for a time, but 
it is bound to fail in the long run unless it wins the confidence of 
the ruled. It is with nations as with men that they can wiU to 
be good, but not to be clever, and if they will to be dever at all 
costs, they will be stupid just when and where they most need 
rlevemcss.’' 

Can it be that the great war has come to rc-cstablidi the 
meaning of things There is an evci lasting law that rules the 
nations, and is often threatened by heresies as old as itself. The 
nations that live by it gain in power and influence; those that 
stray away from it aie meted out unfailing retribution. God's 
great Law is often neglected and despised ; it becomes faint and 
fades away, but with it fade away virtues that lead nations to 
the mount of glory. It wins conformity in the end through 
streams of blood and immense sacnhccs. Some great and good 
men, have welcomed war m all times and ages. Is it because it 
proclaims the coming of a better day in which God’s Law shall 
prevail, and all shadows, temptations, and circumstances that 
obscured the Truth shall make way for the Light, which men live 
by? The essence of this great law is righteousness. The Nations 
on the upward path do not ask whether they are superior or 
inferior to others, but have clear ideas of goodness and duty and 
follow them to the end. This is their greatest asset. It is her 
noble ideals that hai made England great. Were there shadows 
gathering which only the flaming fires of a great war could chase 
away ? Let us hope that the great struggle in which our empire 
is at present engaged, will leave .behind an awakened Imperial 
Conscioice for the go^ of both the East and the West. 
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HOME AT LAST 


Some Suggestions as to what Retiebd Anglo-Indians can 
os Should Do When on Pension.* 


A SCOTCH padre once preached a sermon on the foUDvini, 
text. '* Samson went and caught three hundred foxes, and 
took 6ie-brands, and turned tail to tail, and put a fire-hrand in 
the midst, between two tai]s'*t After a dight pause, which was 
calculated to impress the congregation, the reverend gentleman 
commenced his address. " The subject, ma brethren.” he said 
*' bieestles with deehculties.” 

1 have every S3rmpathy with the guid mon. A most abstruse 
problem coofronied him. Doubtless, he grappled with it success¬ 
fully, delivered a frontal and a flank attai^ and found himself 
master of the Add of battle. But the conundrum which he set 
himself to elucidate was readly simple in comparison with that 
which lies before me—What old Indian Officers can or tffiould 
do in England when on pension.” That is the text which has 
been presenbed for our consideration. If Samson and his foxes 
*' brewed witii dceficulties,” the enigma which ibces me may bt 


* We bsee w> aonbt Uwt Mr. Cox’s article will be read with gtaat leterest 
ilDt eelf by Mtfred Aaglo-tmtiaiis. bt|t aisoby these who aeeatiUjttlbeetMMtry. 
Mr Coat wntwIraBi imaoaal espeneace aad with sympathy aod kaoulodse. Bol 
we wish he had (Mdt wHli tbs ssblect more coastrfieuvefar ttao ia a satber 


toxhe coofitcyiia widcklMhas speot the best part of hia Kieaed whieb pravidss 
liimwtibafMi^eMafiRrtable peasiaainhbotdade. Thare is no doabt timt mesi 
retired Aaglo4lasem«mlw horn bsing heppy or eaetented with their let The 
drepiftthwliwbmftw ie ep^reciabie. Hhmi^ ft is not balfftiliad m 

w the ease thci prebabtyeass nuwt of their Aw* 


jftbdiea, rWhndl 
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(ompaied with the riddle whkti the Sphinx propotmded to 
(Kd^ns. ^ 

There are no means of cutting this GocdhUk Hnot There is 
iio panacea for aU the trials await the old ** Qtn Hai 

when he goes Home to enjoy las pension. Can he enjoy H, or is 
he fated to lead a life of repining and discontent, to live in the 
{last and fight his battles o’er again, like the snpcvflnoiis veteran 
on the stage ? A man who has given the best years of his lift* 
to India •retires to England with very mingM Icehngs. He 
iannot leave without regret the scene of his toil and( his plmures 
tor the last thirty years or thereabouts, the land which has been 
his home, where he wmi bis wife and where his children were bom 
In his heart of hearts he feels that no successor will lie ai^ 
to administer his district or division as efiiucntly as he did hims^f 
Rut whether he waits until the age hmit compels him to g(i» or 
prefers to bid farewell to the East a little earlier when the rules 
of the service permit him to retire, the day comes when the gar¬ 
lands of flowers are hung round his neck at the Apollo Bunder, 
and the momentous step is taken On the whole, though not 
free from doubts, be looks forward with lively anticipation to 
the pleasures that await him. It is not nothing to live in his own 
I oontry again amongst his own people, without having to count 
up the days for the expiration of his furlough, and amnge for 
hia return passage 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land! 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned. 

An home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? ” 

Mosl'^officers on^leaving India for good are firmly convioettl 
uf twoth^tga. T£ey bgiieve that their experiences when on l^afSe 
focm a gttkmto what life in England be when on ttugpidb. 
rbey alsodierishialoiid fancy that remunerative eiitofcmyt 
of 90M kind or i^mther is destined to turn 
in almsil eveqe oMie ib eie ideas age entirely fallacM^dln^ 
mg. Maslf hf vdksi tie came home on furlougjk^ wi< f | somo 

moaqr ;*aiid if we went 4Mitib^<l6gving 

a few impiiftbnf toadfon mdress-maimm^ . 
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matter. Financial matters righted themselves in a year or 
two. Meanwhile, there was no difficulty about going to a good 
many thcatreSr even in the stalls or dress-circle, not to speak of 
littM suppers afterwards at the Monico or Trocadero. We thought 
nothing of flying about the country by rail, to visit old friends or 
explore interesting places. Naturally enough one looks forward 
to a repetition of this butti'rfly existence when on pension. 
T^ut a nemesis of profound disappointment is in store for sanguine 
lomperanients. All this is changed when we settle down to a house 
of our own. The question of ways and means assumes prepon 
derating importam'e. The budg<'l is always staring us in the 
face. Ilow to make a shilling go as far half-a-crown is the 
problem that we can never get away from. T am thinking prin 
l ipally of people W'ith about five bundled pounds ajcartolive 
on. J^ut tlic more tavfiured ones who have twice that income 
seem to have very similar experiences. There may be a san 
ill the servit:e who n(‘e(ls an allowance to supplement 
his pay, and a daughter still at school. \ house at 60 pounds a 
year may sound ri'aMuiable, But—oh! these Buts and lf> 
and Ans I—yr>n find out that rales anti taxes on this house 
amount to a third of the rent, and convert sixty pounds into ninety 
pounds 1 litre W'asn't anything of tlie Kind in India. Way 
should there be here ? What do you get for it ? The lighting of 
the streets, police protection, school rates and poor rates. The firs.t 
of tliese tw'o one looks upon as a matter of course in a civilised 
count I y. Education only makes the growing generation dis¬ 
contented, and as for poor rates, you feel inclined to send round 
the hat yourself on behalf of the deserving poor ! Subscription 
to funds or life insurances still go on. Applications for the support 
of all kinds of charitable institutions, all most excellent and worthy, 
come io by every post. At lirj^t you send a contribution to some 
of these Later on you wish the ])roccss reversed ! You start with 
what seems a very inodefatc domestic establishment as compared 
w ifli the retinue of servants kept in India where the monthly wages 
bill came to nearly one himdrcd and fifty rupees. But later on you 
find that even this has to be reduced. The National Insurance 
. Act contribution on each servant's wages is not exactly a negligible 
quantify. Both master and servant grumble heartily at this 
. exaction when pay-day comes rouhd. With the strictest economy 
^ the wei^y, montUy. and quarterly 1^ are paid, there is 
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very little left for theatres, or other amusements, or for railway 
Jounic 3 rs. The imag^ary “furlough standard** of living vanishes 
into thin air. 

I have known a few, a very few, old Indians succeed in 
obtaining remunerative employment; just enough exceptions 
to prove the rule. One officer of the P. W. D. who was chairman 
of the Bombay Port Trust, holds a well-paid appointment in the 
North of England as chairman of the Education Committee 
A galIant*::oloncl is se<Tctary of a club A former District Superin 
tendent of Poli<-c in the Bombay Prcsuloncy is Chief Constable 
»f a county, but he retire fl before lie was forty-five, the maxi¬ 
mum age 1 .ikI down*by the regulation-* foi admission to such 
appointments. A man of fifty-five had bi‘ltej make up his mind 
at once that there is no paid ot • iipalion .iWiiiiing him Of course 
It he is pri'par* d to put down a thousand oi fiftt‘on hundred pounds, 
he m.iy become a director id a city company, oi obtain d commer- 
(111 partnership Pionnses of fabulous dividends and profits 
ii :npl him. He does not ro dise that lie is hopi-lessly ignorant 
of uty methods. The chin.(s, not to siy the certainties, are, 
I'nt if he gOv’s m for anything of th^’ kind, he wil! speedily lose 
the savings of a lifetime, and w ike ac 'luaintance with the 
bankrupt(y touit On the other hand, a retired otficcr who 
w«».nt«* orcupitjon just for the sake of occupation can find any 
a mount of things to do. 1 can give my own expediences. I have 
worked for the National Servue l>ague and the Imperial Maritime 
Lt'ague f have been rhairmm of a In'" il Conservative Associa¬ 
tion. I"or a year and a half 1 w.iS a scoatmaster in Sir Robeit 
Badcn-Powcll's Boy Scouts. I his was, I think, the most arduous 
duty that I undertook. 1 find that old Indi m ofiic«*is axe welcomed 
on Muniapal Committees. All Ui^'se thingi* constitute extremely 
interesting ways of passing the time besides giving one a Safi'S**^ 
factory feeling of JiAng a useful citizen. In the first place that f 
look a bouse after retiring—a suburb of London -I was asked 
to serve on the Burial Board. Ucie I was certainly able to effect 
a reform. Shortly after I joined the Board the auditors cams round 
and examined the accounts for the year. They raised 4fl^ ob¬ 
jection to the clerk havixig rctaimxl thirty pounds in hhf oim hands 
instead of having deposited it in^thc bank os the rules d|ree&d him 
him to. Strangely enough they never asked to see money 
Feeling somewhat, suspicious I asked the clerk,to me the 
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thirty pounds. He said that he had never received it. This was 
amasing as he had entered the receipt in the book. 1 inquired 
the reason for this ('urious procedure. The explanation was that 
by the rules no funeral could be performed unless the fees werc^ 
paid beforehand, but that funerals arrived without cash for 
payment of fees, and the undertakers promised to pay up the next 
day, which promises were frequently not fulfilled TTic clerk, 
not liking to have a disagreeable scene on such solemn occasions, 
.dlowcd the ceremonies to take place , and to conceal ,the fact 
that the rules regarding paymemt h.id bc*en broken, he entered the 
amount of the fees as having been meived The whole thing wa^ 
most irregular and nnbusmesshkc' I find smilai slarkni^ss ver\ 
common m England As I had become responsible tor the due con 
scrvancc of regulaticms, 1 set myself tp put things into order. I 
went to the vaiious firms of nudertakers, and gavc^ them to und(*i 
stand that in future functals would not Ix' puformed, whethei 
this entailed a disagrwabU* sceme at the cemeteiy or not, unU>ss 
the fees were* paid beforehand, and also .ill existing ai rears made 
JiOoA. There was no further trouble \inongst other responsibi¬ 
lities that 1 have undertaken there has bex'n reciuiting for the* 
rerritorial force; and now' duty as an officer of the National 
Reserve lakes up a great deal ut my time It is a case of tht 
willing horses The more you do, the more you are asked to do. 

Not only men but ladies c<in and do obtain occupations 
of many kin^, so long as they do not require payment for their 
services. Ladies can work for the Primrose League, Women's 
Union Defence League. Anti-Suffrage League (o|r Suffrage if 
thdr views incline to that direction) and endless other organiza¬ 
tions of a more or less political nature. The duties fiequently 
comist in getting up draw'ing-rcK>m meetings preliminary to public 
meetings, verifying registers of numbers, canvasring and so 
on. The work is generally pleasant and interosting, though from 
time to tiine disagreeable episodes arc likely to' occur., Thus it 
IS clear that no retired Anglo-Indian need pine away lor want of 
jamething to do. 

^ On the whole I notice that the men who come back to tius 
country are more contented with their lot than ladias. This is 
perhaps^ quite natural. For one thing a man is, as a nde, some 
years ol^i^tlmn his partner in life. * He recognises the fact ^t he 
sb yottog a$ u'as. ^ H!d feels no indtoatton toga to a ball 
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Hnd dance till tiffec o'clockin the morning. He lookson the typical 
' hurra khana " of an Indian station as a nuisance from whi^ he 
w glad to have escaped. He soon finds it a relief not to have 
to pot on dress clothes for dinner every day. He'likes peace and 
quiet, and is satisfied with his pipe, a book, or a quiet game ot 
«.irds in the evening. But a mem*saheb who has lived in the whirl 
ot gakty of the Poona or Bombay season undoubtedly finds 
i'xistencc in England appaihngly dull, more especially as she has 
ticquenyy been tom away from the life of excitement and variety 
Ivjfore she has in the least ('eased to enjoy it. No hoi^scs, no 
»axriagcs. no band, no dinners, or dances ! There is really solid 
M^ason for annoyance .it so startling a change of circumstances and 
^urroandings. It is undeniably th(* hardest of all for young*gjrls 
who have been two or th(ye years in some lively Indian station. 
I'hcy really have a deadly time I’oi one thing there are no 
men, I mean no men whom in India we should consider Sahibs, ** 
lictween the ages of tvirenty and fifty. Where are they ? What 
becomes of them ? I he empire has swept them away. They 
are serving in the array or navy or in the civil services of our 
various colonics and dependencies, planting, ranching, engineering, 
*nd spreading civilisation in the back of beyond. There is no 
I oom for them here unless they are prepared to carry a blank bag 
io London every day and sit for many weary hours on an o£loe 
-tool to receive less than an engine-driver. They turn up at 
intervals on leave, have a good time for a few months, ahdtfaen 
off they go again to the other end of nowhere. This is not 
satisfactory (or the girls. No wonder that so many of them 
ixfcome si^ffragettes. If they cannot get husbands, well then, 
try for votes! ^ 

It nught be thought from these dcsultoiy remarks, that, 
^-**fi**f^ a very dull country,.without any amusements. Faq: 
trom it., The mmiey that is squandered upon racing, yachting, 
motoring^ theatres, balls, suppers, hunting, shooting, and 
goodness knows what all, is sim|dy fobulous. The riches of E«i|^nd 
•^cem inexhaiistihle. That's just it. Money nowadays Is tlw open 
'^same to everything. What has been called the “ Chatspagnp 
Standard ".prevaib. With people living all round about whoso 
incomes may be reckonedin thousands, what can you do uAien you * 
are limHed to hundreds, and ndt many of them ? PSfAtkm on five 
hundred a year aue in an awkward tuck. Tho'tois^ 
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shopkeepers, artisans, and so on, are much better off. They 
manage to get far more fun for their money. 

Arc there no conpensations for the various disadvantages 
that I^have touched udon? Does the come-down from, say fifteen 
hundred rupees a month to five hundred pounds a year, mean 
a total loss of all the little amenities that make life pleasant ^ 
Let us think it out. For one thing the comfort of a nice English 
house vastly exceeds that of an ordinary Indian bungalow. 
What dreadful bams wc used to have to live in at somo of the 
itp-(ountiy stations I That is something to begin with. Thfm 
there is the < hmatc. If you consider, not two or three months, but 
the whole twelvemonths in the year, no k oimtry can boost so good 
a climati* as England. Charles 11. used to say that one could be 
out of doors with romfoit far inoie in England than anywhere 
else. The weather is of course provcihially xinn'ilain 1 think 
I had enough of ceitain wealhci in Upper Sind I But if the weather 
1 ^ capricious, and may disappoint us when we have arranged an 
calling in the summer, we often, on the other hand, get day after 
(lay of bright sunny weather with just a touch of frost in the win 
ter. Winter or summer, when it is fine, what can bci more enjoy 
iiblc than lor two or thicc pecjplc to go out f*»r the day, <akin^.. 

I heir lunch with them, on bu vclts, and wandci along the lanes oi 
ovci the beautiful moor-lands of a country like Suin^y ^ Yc/u 
4 should alwa\s .lUow lots of time, it spoils it all to have to kc'ep 
looking at one's wale h or pressing on to reach one’s destination 
at some particular horn In the summer months I have often 
covered long distances, always at leisure T have cycled from 
Ji(4gatc to Brighton and back in one day ; and that means sixty- 
four ijiiies. # 

Tlicn thcie is the joy of Spring. India can give us no equi- 
' valent to this. Giadually the trees, which for so many youths 
have been bare, begm to show hltlc tinges of grwn, and day by 
day thcse^bccome more and more chstinci until nature hs^ ciotbed 
the tovcly wroods with their mantle of summer verdure. A con- 
bliuit succession of wild flowers delights the eye. Milton's *' rathe 
primrose “ unfolds its delicate pale yellow flower in February, 
and IS followed in due course by cowslips, wild violete, daffodils, 
anemone, blue-bells, fox-gloves, and dog-roses. Many a field 
is goldeiyvrith butter-cups and mar^-mallows. Apple trees, pears, 
p^ujo^^and cherries m ladet^witb blossom of tbp tenderest tints 
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imaginable. And in the summer the moors are robed with purple 
heather that gleams in the sunshine. 

The garden too is an unfailing source of pleasu^. In an Indian 
garden the Sahib sits in an easy chair, and tells the mail what to 
do. Here a jobbing gardener comes for perhaps one day in the 
week, and receives four and sixpence for his day's toil. What would 
an Indian mail think of that remuneration ? But that will not 
keep the garden going. No, the Sahib must take spade and rakr 
and hog, and work hard himscH. Back-breaking work it is too 
at times However,/Snis coronat opus. What a wealth of beauty 
.in Enghsh ganlen contains m the summer months I Hyacinths, 
mignonette, wall-flowers, loses, nasturtiums, swcel-peas and helio- 
< Topi'S vie with each other in pleasing the eye and scenting^he 
tir Then in an environment whieii forbids ns from giving dinner^ 
parties, what more charming way (»f cnti'rtaining a few congenial 
fnends than to invite them to tea on the lawn ? The table is 
daintily ananged Ixmeath the shade of a spreading oak or lime , 
and bti a wherries and Dovonshue ('ream never seem to taste so 
well as out of doors. 

1 do not wish to imply that it is impossible to have any 
amusements. The sunmier always brings invitations to tennij^ 
and {TOf|Uct parties. There may be soin** distance to go to them, 
but that does not much matter when yon hivoa bicycle. Bridge 
or whist parties where the stakes are nominal are of fairly frequent , 
occummee in the winter. Card-pjlayeis form little clubs, and meet 
at ea^ h other’s houses in turn. 1'lie exptmse of golf is, as a rule, 
not piohibitive, tliongh at some plafos the entrance fee and sub-, 
senptions are much higher th.in at oth'*rs. Riding horses, very 
good ones too, can be* hired at rates which one can now and then 
atford; and I occasionally allow myself the luxury of a gallop ^ 
across the downs. Once a weok the railway companies issue 
che,ip return tickets to |.a>ndon; and one’s pension will admit 
of a at a theatre a few times ifl the year. 

A very diflicult question is where to setOe down. ^ diflfcuii 
indeed that old Indians frequently move several times bsforc they 
find a place which satisfies all their rerpiirernents. B^hicational 
facilities, the train service, cheapness, s^)il and climate, apart firom. 
society and scenery, have to be considen*d. Many ijf th^ things 
can only be learnt by individual experience, PVop^ ooming 
from India hardly realise how ^climate ia yaripus' 
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parts of Englaod Moist, relaxing Devonshire suits some 
< onstitntions, while the air of the bracing eastern counties is 
held in favour by the more vigorous. I would never recommend 
l*eopl(« with a small income to live in the real country—I mean 
three or four miles from ^a town or a railway station. In the.se 
days when every one has a motor the position without this means 
of locomotion is impossible. Keeping enren a ponv carriage means 
keeping a man to look after li . and that simply eats mone> 

\ cottage in the country while the glory of the summer (flowers 
Lists is singularly fascinating But the same cottage in wintei, 
.tpproai hed as it probably is by muddy lanes, pre.sentb a very dif 
fi^rent .xspect; and for a small party the long dark winter evenings 
when there is no one to look in and nowhere to go out to, ari 
(xGcedingly dull. There is another point which demands careful 
1 onsidcration, and that is the distanu' from London If you live 
too near Town, six miles oi so. theriMs the constant temptation 
to go there; and lunches and teas cost money You cannot cross 
.) street in London without having to spend something. Neverthc 
less, we cannot ignore the existence of London. To old Indians 
»t IS the centre of everything To London one simply must go from 
lime to time whether for business, shopping, family reunions, oi 
social gatherings, such as the Indian Civil Service garden part> 
in the Botamcai Gardens, Regents Park, or for occasional sight 
seeing and a little fun. If to avoid the cost of ]oume 3 fs to London 
it is derided to live a hundred and fifty miles away and not to go to 
IxKidon at all, one will find himself or herself somehow or other 
t omjpeUed to visit the metropolis at more or less distant intervals ; 
and the expense of one long journey will amount to that of very 
many shorter ones From my experience 1 should say that from 
twenty to twenty-five miles is a reasonable and satisfactoiy distance 
from Lon^n. There is most beautiful country within this radios. 
You are sufficiently far away to feel a temptation to roMi up to 
town every few days, vdule when there is occasion go the 
price of the railway ticket is not prohibitive. 

Speaking for myself personally, with an experience of five and 
a half years* retiiement, 1 do not think that 1 am offering any 
affront or slur to India, after serving for some thirty-two 'years 
ill that nbble country, when I say that it is a perpetual jof to me 
ih be intjEnglaiid. H the conditidns of retirement, the atium 
fifln are not exactly all that Uaacy founts, if the life 
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IS rather too monotonoias and titiavcntful;^ % cai> saTdiy say that 1 
find plenty to occupy my time, and vejry many pummU that 
afford me inter^t and pleasure.» 


Reigate* 


EDMUND C. COX. 


A SONNET. 


Beyond the hilh», I wat( hed through pensive eyes, 

A spreading arch—more fairy-like than flowers. 

It sprang from one dark cloud across the skies 
And touch’d another, black with thunder shower», 
Bndc of the Rain < thou Love of all his tears, 

1 hrough which the Sun bhone, changing them to Thee,-** 
Elusive as the musu of the spheres— 

Or Dawn’s first kiss upon the sleeping sea. 

( Pale as the moon, in stillness km to death,) 
rhen lovely as Thou art, in lose and jade. 

Amber with lilac mingling in a breath,--- 
Till all is naught, for now the sun is shade 
But God IS Light, thus stotm and stress may be, 

The harbingers of true fcOicily 


Oxford 
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THE KASHMIR SHAWL TRADE. 


K ashmir is not only one of the finest countries that the sun 
shines upon, but also a storehouse of exquisite works of 
art fostered by a people renowned for elegant taste and artistic 
faculty like the Japanese in the Far East They, from primi¬ 
tive simplicity, began to aim at elegance, influenced, no doubt, 
by the natural beauties with which they were surrounded and 
by a dimatc eminently suited to their application to industnal 
pursuits, together with the wealth of raw materials with which 
nature has profusely endowed this country. Their works of art 
excite the admit ation of the artistic world. Shut up withm the 
high walls of the Himalayas and guarded by its snowy giants, they 
were contented to live in a little world of their own 
*froin which they neither attempted nor desired to extricate 
6 themselves, and, being hardy and industnous by nature, 
applied themselves to industries, supporting their families with 
the produce of their labour. They lived and worked from day to 
day and year after year with unchanging uniformity. Turbulent 
times there were many. Adventurer after adventurer came and 
turned Kashmir into one endless battle-ground for the salisfac- 
tioti of their ambition and avarice, spreading horror over the 
country. But the Kashmiri suffered it with passive resignation 
and did not distract himself from the craft ^of his forefather! 
bequeathed to him with all the secrets and mystries of tfae'a't. 

• Kashmir was ever noted for, as the proverb says, Shanil, 
Shdli, Shalg^m, and the Kashmiri brought the shawl to the higl^t 
pitch of excellence, 

U is a^uare or oblong article of dress worn in various ways 
hangins fAm the shoulders. It is characterised by the great 
^bonibon and "minute detail of its design and by glowing 
brilliance, depth, softness, warmth and other 
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enduring qualities of its colours. Tbese excellent qualities^arc 
the result of the raw material of the shawl manufacture which 
consists of the very fine, soft, short, flossy underwool called Kelt* 
phumb or the pushm of Kel or shawl goat, a variety of Capra- 
htreus inhabiting the elevated regions of Tibet. These regions 
arc, owing to their high altitude, intensely cold and Nature has 
clothed the goats with this warm wool. The higher the goats 
live, the finer and warmer is their wool. The Tibetans call the 
he-goat and the she-goat yielding the wool Rabo and Rama and 
the white and brown pashm, Lena Karpo and LeiM Nakpo res¬ 
pectively and the Kel’s pashm tsokul There are several varieties 
of pashm according to the districts m which it is produced, but 
the finest comes from Changthong, the eastern distnct of ladakh* 
ind from Turfdn. The pashm of Turfdn is from goats in the Thui 
Shan mountains and the piincipal marts of collection are Turfdu 
and Ush Tuif&n, and it comes by caravan by the Kdshgar, 
V&rkand and Leh route. Those who trade in this commodt'* 
ty are called Tebet Baqukis. In 1817, the price was Ks. 15 per 
6 seers or a trak when the import was 60,000 maunds. The * 
pashm was imported by merchants who exchanged it lor manu'* 
factored shawls and pushmtna whicii they disposed of« 
advantageously in Russia. 

The shawl wool is sorted witli patient carqby hand and spun* 
into hnc thread by the Kashmiri women. The work is of much ‘ 
delicacy owing to the shortness of the fibre. Tlic various colours 
are dyed in the yam. The suba(*(|iicnt weaving or needle-work 
IS a work ot great labour, and a fine shawl will occupy the whole 
time labour of three men for not less than a year. There are two 
principal blasscs, one is Kant or loom-woven shawls, woven iq 
small segments which are sewn together with such prccisio!i 
and neatniess that the sewing is quite imperceptible; the dthcf , 
i-> ArnRkdr in whiqji over a ground of plam puslimma is worked 
by needle a minute and elaborate pattern. A peculiar mathod 
is' ^mployed by the weaver in converting his original design, 
which IS prepay by a Naq^h, into a textile. Instead of wo^kinff ' 
from a coloured drawing or diagram, the weaver thi 
pattern translated on paper into rows of symbols, each of whidi 
expresses the number of threads to be worked iitf and their 
colour. The man who translates the pattern Written 
"key” is called Khi^n W<A. The weaver haa At his. 
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hitad filled with bobbins of cvety requiied colour and with 
thb written key ** or ioHm, as called by the Kashmiris, he 
sita on the loom, works in the stated nundier of threads of each 
ccdopr as in the ciphered scrip with marvdlous dexterity, knowing; 
nothing of the pattern he is preparing, but gradnsdly bsHdin^ 
up in a mechanical way the shawl on the warp before him 
a puzzle it would be to ordinary workers { Shawl is a!<%(> 
manufactured at Meshed, Kirmiin and Andijan in Persia and at 
Amritsar, Lahore and Ludhiana in the Punjab, but it is tai 
deficient in quality as compared with that manufactured jh 
Kashmir. Apart from the skill of the Ka^miri manufactureri., 
there is something peculiar in the atmosphere of Kashmir which 
renders the shawl soft 

The shawl formed a raiment ot the votaries of fashion in 
Europe. Merchants made fortunes by trading in it and the indus¬ 
try once employed over 60,000 pco{}le and brought into the 
country 50 l^hs of rupees annually. Pushmina is the term used 
lor all textile fabrics made from pushm-wool. It is woven plain 
or in various patterns of European tueed and serge. The earliest 
and indigenous ''pattern is in plain wdiite or Khudrang (natur.j 
colour) or white and black stripes c.dled Resh Powbm The bt^t 
white pushmina can now be had for Ks. 20 per yard. 

When the Kashmiri took to this industry is not known, bm 
i is certain that from ancient times Kashmir was famous for its 
shawls. The Mahibli^ata says that when Krishna went to tht 
Court of the Kurus as a delegate from the P&ndavas, Dhratrd 
tditra pro|)osed to picsent him, among other things, 18,000 mtUutm 
or shawls, of the hilly country, obviously meaitiiig Kashmir 
We arc also told that ere Tyne became a place forfisbemien to dr> 
iheir nets in, the Hindu-Phmnician commerce had an Asiatir 
rciii^Wtt : the spices of India wc^e sought in the time of Sedomon. 
and the gossamer muslin of Dacca and thc^shawls of Kashmir 
' admed the proudest beauties at the Court of the Qesare. in 
Judges V., 30. we read of diver.se patterns of ncedlewodk, ou both 
si^, and in Ezekid mention is made of embrddered works 
brought by merchants in chests bound with cords and made 
of cedar, apparently referring to Kashmir shawls. 

I^is said that Mir Sayid Ali of Hamod^ (Perria) ahos Shah 
Hamadto, who visited Kashmir fpr the second time in 1378 A.D 
and here fi)r over two years, revived the shawl industry 
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which had long died out, and Sult4n Qatb-ad*di]], who was then 
the ruler of Kashmir, patronized, nonri^ed and stimulated it. 
One hundred and sixty*two years later, a man of Khoqand in 
C cntral Asia, named Nagz l^g, who was a cook of Mirza Haider 
of Kashghar who came to Kashmir in 1540 A.D. and became the 
\ azicr of Sult&n Ndzuk Shdh, the then nilcr of Kashmir, got a 
piete of pushmina, U yards wide, prepared, and presented it to 
Ins master, Mirza Haider enquired as to what it was. The cook 
leplied Shaw) " He called it by this name because the people 
of Khotfand call a blanket a shawl in their own tongue. A kind 
of blanket is evtn now manufactured in Central Asia which is 
callc<l " ^hawlki.” Mirza Haider enquired, ‘Ts it yak (single) 
shawl OT du (doubl^) shawP” The cook replied, **Du shawl.*' 
It is said that since then this ('loth come to be called by this 
name. Mirza Haider liked the shawl very much, gave a reward 
to the man and ordered him to prepare another piece. Mirza 
Haider, by the way. is said to have introduced the manufacture 
4)1 j).iper in Kashmir and also the usi' of tea among the people, 
Oni d.iy a workman who was weaving the pushmina was, for 
negligence, given a slap on his face at which his nose 
l)l(d and the pushmina got sprinkled with blood. Nagz Beg found 
that the pushmina looked prettier with the red spots and, 
mtclhgenl as he was, lie got pushmina thread dyed with red 
and gieen colours and wound on twigs and with them the cloth 
wa*' \\<»ven so that red and green spots were* alternately in 
icgulai rows produced on it. Nagz Beg was popularly called 
Naqd Bog and the tomb of this unique figure in the history 
of shawl industry is on the load at the Babribdg near Zadibal, 
the northern suburb of Srinagar. 

'Die art of A tn/ikdr shawl was invented by a Kashmiri named 
Saida B&bk aiioi Ala B4b& in the time of Az&d Kh&n, an Afghin 
(lovernor, who ruled in Kashmir from 1783 to 1785 A.n. Ala 
B&ba was living ^t the Sok&lipura mqhalla in Srinagar. It H 
said he was led to his invention by observing a fowl walkmg^on 
a white sheet of cloth which left prints of his dirty feet on it and 
suggested to him that if he covered these stains with colocured 
thread with the help of the needle the cloth would look ^ptettier. 
He did so and finding his attempt successful, marvellously iniproved 
upon it. This remarkable mail's tomb is at Hfijwer Kadal. His 
lineal descendant now living is his great-grand^n named Asad 

3 
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Aa who is residing at Nawa Kadal i^ Srinagar and pursuing his 
great-grandfather’s calling, namely, darning. 

Gradually, the improvement in the manufacture oi shawl 
was developed’with development in the refinement of taste, and 
haskia or borders were added to it. fn 1864 A.D. in the time of 
Mahdrdja Ranbir Singh, Du Rukha shawls or shawls with face on 
both sides were first made. The inventors were Mustafa-Pandit 
and Aziz Pandit. These ingenious men also invented the Zamin 
past gul bdld shawls or shawls with raised floral work. Mustaf t 
Pandit’s great grand-son is Khwaja Muhamniad Makbul, now 
the Assistant Secretary of the Srinagar Municipality. 

The fuisfiia is the border and may b<‘ single, dotible or triple. 
The palla is the embroid(*ry at the two ends. The dhour or running 
ornament covers all the four sides. Tlie kunj is the duster t)f 
flowers or com* in the ('orners. Thv*maUim is the decorated or 
plain part of the central ground. When the row of cones is double, 
it is called doknnj. A special design was used for shawls sent tt) 
Armenia, with which country a large trade existed. The d(‘sign 
is credited to Khwwja Yusal, un Armenian, who was in Ka^'hmii 
in 1803. 

The shawl designs are various, chiefly conventional and snint 
realistic. The well-known cone pattern, with flowing ciirvis 
and lainutc diaper of flowcis, is elaboiiited in the most artistic 
manner and combined with floral decorations and a maze td 
scrolls. It has been called the Persian Cone or flame pattern. 
The cone, 1 think, is a purely Kashmiri idea. Some say the 
design was conceived from the windings of the Jhclum river and 
the scrolls were in imitation of the ripples of water causi'd by 
the badik flow near the bridges on tlic Jhelum. It may, tbere- 
Xprt, be called the "Jhchim pattern." The Jigha pattern was a 
faVihirite one with the Moghals. and it is said that many 
Andijini .weavers were brought to Kashmir by the Moghals, and 
settl^ iii Srinagar. Some believe that the^cone is really an 
cktoration of'an Egyptian Cocus of ancient origin. 

The process of shawl manufacture is briefly as follows:— 

(1) Ihe wool is cleaned and treated with rice paste. Soap 
is never used. 

Spinning into yam by the spinning||,wheel. 

(3) Dyeing. In olden da}^ 64 different tints could be given. 
X^xi is used as a mordant. 



(4) The yam is then adjiit^d iac the Warp apd for the W<1. 


Both the warp and weft aie double. 

(5) Weaving. The warp is fixed in the loom Tli^ coloui- 
ed ytum is wound round small sticks which may ‘be about J[,S0n 
in number in nchly embroidered shawls The Aveavei ha$ no 
idea what he has to produce* but only manipulates the sinks 
ar<ording to the iahw. 

(6) Washing in tlu' water of tht‘ Dal lake, this waUr being 
peculiarly suited to it ndcr the pushmina soft and the colours fast 
and brifi^t 


(7) (leaning of discolouicd hair^ by Pitfza^an The colour 
of whitt pushmina is confirmed by application of sulphui 
fumes • * 


rhe actual tost of a Kunial was as fttUoW'i 

• 

ks 

Asalkftr (waf;cs ot sha>\I weavers) 

300 

( onimis*^ion 25 pei cent 

75 

Push in, dycipg 

75 

Fax 

75 

Bakhshish Uatad (Mastoi s w.igcs) 

75 

Miscelldiicous < xpenscs designing, «U 

25 

Total co*>t was jupccs 625 Flu sh.iul was 

sold m Pails 


for its ‘2,0(10, mclndiiigmsiiiam» iuiglit, imiumerrs tommis- 
sirm and otbtr agent y chuges 

During the Moghal pc nod, llu ait ot shaal weaving atiainetl 
to sm h tvellenct that a diawl, IJ squart yard m dimcusiqn^ 
Could b( pioduced whitli (tmld piss twisfetl through i hugci 
ring Tlie Moghals had a gieat liking ioi it “ His KCajesfy^ 
Akbar," Abul Fazal says m the Ayicni Akhari, *' very (qiid of 
shawls. By the solicitude of His Majesty the nnniilitturc of 
shawls in Kashmir is in a very floimshing state ' lk>rniei,<^Ko 
vi:»ited Kashmir in 1065 A D with Aurangzeb, shIvs,* What may 
be considered pec^iar to Kashmir, and the staph <ommodlty 
which particularly promotes the trade of tht* country and fiHf ft 
with wealth, Is the prodigious quantity of shawK, which they 
manufactUTC, which gives occupation even to 
children.” In the year 1739, N&dir Shdh sent an Ambfih^or tsar 
Constantinople with fifteen elephant loads of present$ |o the 
Sult4n, amongst wlSch there were a number of shawH 

which the Sxiltfin presented to the ^ wives of the *^GtmWsa^ 
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dori^ in his Court. The Moghal Emperor, Muhammad Sh&h, 
who ruled from 1720 to 1742 A.D., was presented with a shawl 
of a floral design which he liked very much and he ordered that 
Rs. 40,000 wortli of shawls of the same design be manufactured 
and supplied to him annually, 'llie design came to be called 
after the name of the Emperor, Butd Muhammad Shahi. 

In 1752 A.D. Kashmir fell into the hands of the Aigh&ns 
and they too, like the Moghals, had a special liking for shawls. 
1 he demand gave a great impetus to the improvement of the 
industry. J&mawir, Dordar and Qas&ba or Rumdl of diverse and 
beautiful designs were manufactured. The trade became* exten¬ 
sive and there was great demand for shawls m Persia, 
Afgh4nist&n and Turkist4n and lattcily m*Russia. 

In 1796 A.D. in the time of Abdullah Kh&n, an Afghan 
Governor of Kashmir, a blind man, *namcd Sayid Yahaya, had 
come from Baghdad as a visitor to Kashmir, and when he tor k 
leave from Abdullah Kh&n to return, the latter gave him a pre¬ 
sent of an orange-coloured shawl The Sayid having gone tf* 
Egypt gave it as a present to the Khediv there. Soon aftci, 
Napoleon Bonaparte came to Egypt with his famous fleet with 
the object of harassing the English in India, but it was smashed 
up by Nelson on the Nile. The Khediv gave him this shawl as a 
present. Napoleon sent it to France and it attracted the fashion¬ 
able people there. French rraders soon came to Kashmir and 
exported shawls of various designs to France. 

II Under the Sikh rule also, the trade was m a flourishing condi¬ 
tion. Moorcrolt, who visited Kashmir in 1822, sa^’s :—The whole 
'^alue of sliawl-goods manufactured in Kashmir may be estimated 
ut about thirty-five lakhs of rupees per annum.'* Diw&n Kripi 
Rfini was Governor in 1827 A.D. and then the trade was in a most 
pr^perous condition, but a terrible famine visited the land in 
Col. Mi&ti Bingh's time in 1834 which gave a crushing blow to 
the maniilactnre. . 

i When Mah4r&ja Gul4b Singh became the ruler in 1846 A.D., 
the shawl trade began to revive and commenced one of its most 
glorious epochs. The income to the State from 1846 to 1869 was, 
on an average, seven lakhs of rupees per annum. In Mahir&ja 
Kanbir Singh's time the export of shawls v|lued, on an average. 
j28 lakhs of rupees per annum. was again great demand for 

'.hhawls in France and other European countries. 
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The French Ai;;ents who came to Kashrtiir for the ptirchas*' 
oi <;hawls were 

Year. Naiw No of yesiw Majiio of Fiufios Porctosuiif 

on doty * 

]856-57 Petit I Chevieose Auhertot 

1856-57 Oujouanct 1 Frainy Gramaniac 

1860-63 Icbnnm 3 Do do 

1863-70 Olivo 7 Do. do. 

1866i-71 LofcbvT<‘ 5 Do do. ' 

1865-68 (lo^seliii 3 (ic dcs IndcS 

1867 70 Prtxhard 3 Oshed<3 Blcmont# 

1865 82 Dcinvcrgnc 17 (icdesJndcs 

Mc'-sis rhlan Si f o weie the agents ol the State iu 
IruKt ^^Ilo >“010 -shawls‘for the State Wallace Brothers of 
I ondon uid Jlusihodi, Poutc, Fissirr &. Co, ol Pans were t^he 
lernts ot Rhv.ija Amu Ju Gangii, fhen one of the chief shawl 
r »di.i- ‘d Kashmir T.aiousse says- “In spite of heavy duty 
? \i «1 hv flu licndi (^oviinniont, 110 hraius on a piece, What- 
\«) >ts \ahie the tiade flomiditd” lliosc wok palmy days ^ 
n thi-. iiahistrv All Kashmir and its wiie weie busy amassing 
hiiidsoint foitiuK^ in the shawl Iraile Night was joint laboutei 
sMih ilu diy in the busy pastime of malting gold out of the in- 
d’l tr\, and the shawl merchants became so iicli and luxurious 
a*- to put milk in pla< e of water in their huqth A shawl was then 
mmufaiturcd by Muza All Kirkh^bdai which letihed as mUeJ^ 
i** Ks 12 500 

Having thus touched the apex of its pr osperity, the shawl trido’ 
now began to dwindle The Franco-German war ot 1870 and its 
di'^istrous consequences inflicted an almost moital injury on 
it The fashion of using shawls changed The little fhckeilng 
life m the trade that remained, was practically extinguished by / 
the famine of 1871/and 1879. Mah4rdjii KAnbii Singh Sobly 
coped with the famine and advanced ten lakhs of rupees to tjhe- 
shawl manufacturers, but the shawl trade* never recovered frqa^tl^ 
shoe k A large nujniher of shawl weavers left Kashmir and ttettjnd 

in Amritsar add Lahore where, up to this date^ tiieif 
descendants weave^shaw{s« The art also fost all lt| chaams^ as* 
imitative attempts to refnroduce* designs dictated the Viljiait, 
which had no afihnity with the real art, had been and tlju 
old artistic designsf the reaylt of the earnest ihsnhhi]^ tho^in^ 
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iti minds spread over hundreds of years, had bm given up. 
Sii Ccorge Birdwood says;—The Kashmir trade in shawl has 
been,ruined through the quickness with which the ca$te weavers 
havi adopted ' the* improved shawl patterns ’ which the French . 
agents ot tin* Paiis import-houses have set before them/* 

lilt* slum 1 trade was controlled by a Department called 
D^shawl or Shawl Marking Department. The D&gshhwl office 
was located in a large house at Saraf Kadal in Srinagar which 
still exists there. It originally belonged to a man named Majlis 
R&i who had < ome from the Punjab in 1685 A.D. and possessed 
ptoperiy worth one irore td rupees which he lost in a plunder 
ol the nty ni the time of Ibrahim Khan, a Governor of Kashmir 
a{>pointi‘d by Aurangzeb. The D^gshawl came into cxistent'e 
in this way. Duiing the Afgh&n ]A*riod saffron and grains, 
which the State got as its own share, were sold by the State at 
lugher than the market rat^ to the inhabitants, of course against 
their wishes. The selling was called ntltv or iaraA. The loss 
that this system entailed on the people was ruinous. It told 
very st'vercly on the shawl weavers who then numbered 12,000. 
In the time ol the Afghan (lovcmor, H4ji Karim D&d (1776-83 
A.i).), this practice was abolished and in lieu of it the shawl 
weavers weie made to pay a small tax which was called Qasur-i- 
shdii. Subsequently, H4ji Karim Dad, at the suggestion of his 
Pesbkdi, P.imlit l)Ay& Ram Qiili, abolished the Qasur'i-Mli^ 
l^ttt Uvied a tax on each piece ol pashmina manufactured. The 
. I^shmina "s^^is caused to be brought before a State Official called 
j pdrogah D^gshawl and its price was assessed by appraisers call- 
etj Muqim oi \V&fn*sh and 1| pie per rupee was recovered as duty. 

It is said that the income of the D&gshawl on the hist day of its 
establishment was 1 anna 4| pi(*s only. Then in order to see that 
no smuggling might occur and that every piece manufactured did 
not viithout payment, of duty, guards, cabed Shaqiars^ were 
appointed by the State. Small pieces, sometimes only a few 
inches in ditneitsions which had been woven by a shawl weaver, 
weie cut away and taken to Ddgshawl. When several such pieces 
^were made, they were patched up into a piece of the required 
dimensions and it was stamped and made over to the Khurdies 
(the agents of shawl manufacturers) after recovering duty 
Nobody could sell a piece wMdi did not bear the 
* sta^ of DhgshoMirl in token of payment ol duty thereon. The 
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--compUcating an alieady' by maitying. V^ntl 

it was nat a prudent mairiage in other respects,: bride was 

only a peasant girl, some years older than huRjselfi opuld 
hardly contribute much towards her own support, and Whom ho 
could have had but slender means of support]]^, ^le hripovUr*' 
ished and improvident couple soon surround^ th'eiW^ives with) 
offspring; and then the husband appears to have Cttt the knot 
of his immediate difficulties. Ho went off to London.became 
i onnected with a play-house, probably at first as an ^tor of all^ 
work, aftd aftcrwar<ls us a vamper-up of old pla}^. id the Course 
of thc‘^c pot-boiling ” labours at *' 'i'hc Theatre '*-^o thj' 
hou‘>e to which he hrst attached hiniMif was denominated^^i? 
talents soon made tUcmsclvoh known ; and in 1590 he appeared 
a'' an oiiginal dramatic author witli the pleasant conmdy of 
*' Love's Labour Lost/' Tliis piece was f(»lJowrd by a yet moto 
amusing one, “ Tlie (omedy of Emms, ” which was pn^duced^^ 
the succeeding year. The young “ Factofum” had niW maft 
himself a position, attacked bv jealousy, but adnure<! by associates 
ind friends. In the " Two (jentlemen Verona " we see arn 
idvance ill the,^ delineation of ihaiaiter, and the series of light 
.ind purely recreative plays ended with tin* litMiitIfiil, if not wholly 
i« asoiiabie pastoral, A Midsuniinei-nigbrs l>i<*.in»,” of which Uw 
very title is a poem. ' 

One can easily imagmt* that a publn *^11011 as that oi the 
English Kenaissance was now nearly won. To complete the charm, 
however, the successful pla>-iYnght attempted another biandi 
of effort^ and was equally happy heie also, fhe j>Qcm of Venn.- 
and Adonis " is (one mu.st admit) dashed with tOd much of th* 
warmth of youth, and in this respect shows faults into wUic^ 
the poet never fell again , nevertheloss, the flow of the ninsic. 
and the earnest observation of natural objects were triumphant^ 
over all delects; and the piece went through five editions in 
than sev^ yt^, A second poem, “The Rape of Lucret^^*^'', 
speedily loUoW^; tihe tone was purer, the suca'ss hardly, 

Both poems ale atill reproduced. ^ 

But it was not in narrative poetry that the young 
was to find his adtimat'e destiny, fiaving closed his 
in 1594 with the eharmittg works above mentioned, hetlm inidierid 
assumed a certain place in the Temple of Fame. Wi^^lMtve htthe:^ 
to behe^faim in the days of early manhood# sapft,aikl,eheerfid,' 
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evasion of the payment ^de one liable to condign punishment. 
In 1806 A.D., in the time of the Afghdn Governor, Sher Mnham* 
mad Khim Mukht&r'ud-daula, the doty was enhanced to 3 pies 
per rupee ad vahrem. In the time of his son, A£& Muham^tad 
Kb^ (1806-13 A.D.), there were 18,000 looms worjding, whkh 
increas^ to 24,000 when Sardar Azim Khdn became the Gdver* 
nor of Kashmir in 1813 Arim Kh&n revived the old Niliv 
system and gave ten kharwars of shali per loom. The shawl 
producec^on the loom was taken by the State and the {nice of 
^hali, together with the amount of duty leviable on the shawls 
was recovered from the price of the shawl. When Kashmir pass¬ 
ed into the hand« cd the Sikhs, there had remained only six 
thousand looms and yet the duty was further raised to three 
annas per rupee ad valorem, and twelve kharwars of shali at three 
1 upces per kharwar. of which the actual market price was only ()pe 
nipee, were issued for each loom. Tlic industry would have be^ 
t \tingmshed had not a far-sighted man, named Jaw&hir Mai, been 
then the D&rogah of the Digshawl. He, in order to save the 
inilustry from being killed, increased the price of shavds 
b\ one quarter over the market rate. The result was that 
tlu' owner of the shawl would accept four annas less per rupee 
tn^rn the D4rogah and sell the shawl to lum. The latter 
would give him, aftei deducting the price of the shali> 
advanced, a cheque for the balance on another shawl weaver 


who was a State debtor, to pay him ftom the amount of arrears 
outstanding against him Thus dll shawls were sold to the* 
Darogafr and the traders purchased them from him. In this way 
the shawl weavers enjoyed some relief in spite of the enhancement 
of duty and the Niliv, and in a short time the number of looms 
increased to 16,000. In the time of ^the Sikh Governor, JOtV^ 
Knpd Rim, his priest, Misr Bbola Ndth, was appointed "as 


Ddrogah of the Dig^iawl and he levied a tax of Rs. 75 on each 
loom at whidi three weavers worked, aitd the forcible scUing bt 
grains to tbetui was continued. He thus realized 
lakhs of rupees per year as income of the DAgshawf/ 
but it meant sticking out all blood from the weavers^ To,(he 
tyrannies of Bhola Ndth were added the wrath of natiiRi is the' 
shape of 6ood and fanune and the result was the numte of fooms^ 
shrank to 1,200. Colohel MidoT Singh was now ^fhe <iOvmor* 
of Kashmir. He im a good statesman and he j^t^uced the 
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old system of Jaw^Jiir Mai with the result that* in the couisu ot 
four years* the number of looms increased to 6,000. Bhola Ndtli 
Was succeeded,by Rim Dyil as Diregah of the Dagshawl It 
was jlepresented to him by the Karkhindirs that no sooner had 
a man learnt his woik and probably some of employer's itad<. 
secrets than hr rose m value m labout market and evciy cllurt 
was made by his master’s rivals to secure his service The practici' 
of enticing away an operative was therefore made penal Iht 
shawl weavers w'cre thus in absolute charge of the Kirkhandai^ 
or proprietors of factories. They became then slaves and won 
forced to work very hard. In the hrst yeai ol his appointiuent 
Rim llyal hxed Rs 98 as lax per loom and hcsidca gave per loom 
20 kharwars of shah at two rufiei's per kharwai andhve khaiua^ 
at the actual market rate which was Ks 1-4 In the second 
yeaif Kim Dyil added 2\ kharwais to tiie Nihv, making the total 
quantity of the Niltv 271 kharwars, tin* price of which was Rs 52 
and this, together with the duty, amounted to Rs 150 pei lot>”j 
The weaver might or might not work, but he had to p^iy 

In the time of Sheikh Ghulim Mohidin (1841-46 A.D ,) Dalpai 
'Was appointed as Dirogah and he futlhci tnhaiued the dutv 
by 19 rupees and lontinued tht Nihv as in the time of Miin Snuli 
Each loom was to have 21 men, that is, two adults and one box 
and Rs. 170 were to be recoveied per loom In those days then 
were only five thousand looms and 22 shawl weavers are saiil 
to have cut oh their thumbs in ordci to be disabled to pmsuu 
the profession of shawl vreaving and thus be saved from tho 
tyrannies of Ihcir Karkhindars 

The tyrannies had at last an end In 1846, Sheikh Imiin 
Din came as the Sikh Goveriioi and he set the shawl weavers 
free from the bondage of the Kirkhindirs and remitted txvo annas 
per kharw^ in the rate of shili%idvanced as Ntlw. He also made 
the Kirkhindirs give three rupees as reward<o each weaver and 
increase their wages by oAo quarter and pay one-third of the 
tliSmselves. This revived the industry. 

During the xeigii of Mabir&ja Gulib Singh (184$^ A.D} 
there were 27,000 weavers working at 11,000 looms. Pandit Hi) 
Kik was ai^hited as Dirogah and he was to recover and 
to the State twelve lakhs of chilki rupees. The weaver^ 
pay ^ diillkiee and they were agai^ kept In chaige 
^JB^khjndiis none could "go from oqo Xjl^fch&ndir to 
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another. The consequence was that th«.weavers were forced 
to work hard from morning to evening and 4} 4umrm were paid 
to them as wages for weaving the thread wound on 1*000 tjvigh. 
A weaver could thus earn seven or eight chilki rupees pei month, 
out of which he had to pay hvc chiikics as tax and had to live 
on only two or three chilkies. Some laay and sickly weavers 
could earn only two or three rupees per month and could noJ 
pay the tax and thus became (tovernment debtors. 

In 1868 A.D., Mah&r&ja Kanbir Singh remitted the tax oi 
48 chilkies by 11 chilkies, and thr^c •'tftcr remitted four 
annas from the tarah oi 15 kharwars id shall which each weaver 
had to pay at 2-4-0^ chilkies a kharwai, and ordered to receive 
pabhmina in heu of ca.sh. For ten yeais this systimi contiiiued, 
but as the demanri for »^iawls in Uuroiie declined, the State 
suffered mucli ItibS. The K&rkhaiKUis loo becanii' poor and in 
1876 A.D. the klab&iaja reduct'd the t.ix fiom 27 (hilkics to ten 
chilkies. Next year the tax was eleven <-hilkies pei man and tho 
mini was totally abolished Owing to the famine of 1877 and 
the declining demand of shawls, the shawl weaveis were iendured to 
poverty and the JVlahiraja then abolished the tax altogether and'* 
m its place a permit duty of 20 < inlki*'s and enstoms duty ot 
eleven chilkies t.c., 31 chilkies pfr eert. on th<‘ value of ih<‘ 
shawls sold or exported wcic ict overe<|. 'J his too was remit¬ 
ted in 1886 by His Highness the T)r<>»cnt Mahdr^ja when In 
ascended the Gaddt. 

There remained customs and octroi duties on the shawl wool 
and ^awls* which was Rs. 6-10-3 per amt. but these were also 
remitted by His Highness in IfKll, A.D. 

The account that 1 have given above shows that the shawl 
trade policy from the very beginning carried with it the gentis* 
of its decay. It overlooked the fundamental community of 
intecesl ^ £»th employer and employed in the suciess of fUtSir^ 
joint enterprise. By attempting t<» wrest all pjohts from |he 
labourer^ the employer over-reached liims^df and killed the 
industry.* The shawl weaver was considficd an ininti^ order 
of cfeaUon as the proverb would indicate r— 

Sfsl stlfhMwa sofrsf, rani mtikima Khandvdif.*' - « 

. “ If any ktnd of meat cannot be had, «>i»e mn still get i 
mallow, and if a husband cannot be had, one can ,still get a 
shawl wqaVnr/' 
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Tbe 6hawl weaver was ruled with a rod of iron and held 
in diec^ with a relentless persistency against which he was 
powerless. He picked up a precarious livelihood. Hone cared 
to gi^e support* to him, hence the proverb^KAandvov himayai 
or support to a shawl weaver—a phrase s5monymous with feeble 
and nominal support. How could the industry live under such 
an economically unsound condition ? 

The art of shawl weaving is not happily dead yti, nor will it 
die so long as this State and the British Raj endure, even jf there 
remains absolutely no market for this commodity. Under the 
treaty of 1846 with the British Government, the Stat(‘ sends a 
yearly tribute of one shawl and three Rum&ls tQ the King^Emperor 
The State gets these manufactured by contract for Rs. 8,000, but 
the quality is far from what it used to be. 

Ihe present position of shawl manufacturers may be compared 
tO'tniserable jerry-built cottages rising over the ruins of a city of 
grand edifices of architectural beauty. The quality of pushm is not 
like what it used to be, the dyeing is imperfect, the old designs 
are abandoned and cheap showy goods have taken the place 
of real works of art, in the same manner as chrome prints 
have replaced master paintings in oil. Many shawl weavers 
have, as I have stated before, left Kashmir and settled elsewhere , 
others have taken to carpet-making or embroidery. Still the 
number of shawl weaver^ iS large. The Census of 1911 registered 
five shawl and one hdhhia shawl factories in Srinagar. 

The following articles are now produced :— 

1. Plain pushmina. 

,2. Long shawl with border, palla and konj, Ekrukha and 
Uarukhft. 

' 3. Jimawdr, Ekrukha and Durukha of various patterns or 
designs. ^ c 

A, X 

5. Ladies’ embroidered shawls-^aif shawls, mth 
embroideries sd arranged as to show itself on both the exposed 
f^uriaccs w|ien folded across the middle. 

6. (kpes, Idokises, dbogas and dress pieces, with needle work 
called Ipfivkfir and'Katunkfir. 

Ekrukha J^mawfiis still find market in Persia* A^hfinistfin 

Hyderfibfid. Durukha Jimafirfirs and long ^iris are in 
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The use of imported littropean wool tJQiteaiend thU extiitittion 
ot what remains of the shaid industry. Cheap German dud 
Australian yam is imported in large quantities and is used, for 
various purposes for which pushm was formerly used. ** Ral^ 

IS made from this wool and sometimes sold as pashmina. The 
RaiBe is tough and not durable and altogether a ffimsy article, 
but, in the hands of the expert weavers of Kashmir, it is actever 
mutation. Real pashmlna will last a lifetime, but the tiCe’ of the 
Raffle istiot more than three or four years. 

It IS, of course, impossible for the shawl industry to mg^in its 
lost position It IS difficult to imagine that fashion i^l dgsAa turd 
in favour of the Kasfalnir shawl. It will never be again tho fieces* 
sai> complement of a wedding trousseau in Europe. Fashion is 
i.reat tyrant But there ah* signs m the whole civilised World * 
of an awakening of trm* artistic instinct and it is being acknoW<< 
kdged that the traditional handicraft work ot the East represenii^" 
tlie highest perfection of art. “ It provides,” as a recent writtfr 
sd>s, “ examples of absolute perfection for the inspiration of that 
general elevation of thought and feeling which all true students 
receive from the contemplation of master pieces of art and inven^ 
lion, without which it is impossible to excel in any human under*-* 
taking.” 

There is, therefoie, every hope of this masterpiece of the 
weaver’s art again receiving the appreciation it deserves. It may 
not reappear in the same foim as before, but may reassert itself 
in another form more adapted t6 modern taste, which 4s distinctly 
changing into the artistic. In the history of the Kashmir shawl 
there have been many periods of ruin and revival, and the present, 

1 think^ IS the time when an earnest effort is needed and, it done 
in the light manner, the creation of the Kashmiri weaver's loom 
may again beemne the most fashibnable garment m Europe. 

But shawl is not the be-all and en^-all of the jndu$tci>m> , 
The l^lii|u;d finds scope for his artistic faculties m many 
directloits.' The indushsal development of Srinagar has 
very rapid in recent years, thanks to the peace and 
enjoyed undbr the benign rule of His Highness the 
1 he presgpt leading industries are wood-carvtng, silver ml 00ppw 
work, emFr(ndety,papier*machejmd carpets. Th^hm attained 
to a degree of excelleneo and their qualities are faiA, improving. ' 
These worhe of ail^are in lucteasing demand idt world 
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md there h, therefore, a great and prosperous futtire before this 
dountry. The way to prosperity for ^ country is the systematic 
♦devetopment of its resources and the organization of a traintd 
industrial population, fhis cardinal princifde has been recognise d 
by His Highness the Mahdrija. He has established a Technical 
Institute, which is bound to prove an inestimable boon to tli^ 
country. It will be a source of a genet al ditfusion ol opportunitK ^ 
for teclmiral frammg and will afford facihlics for the training of 
artisans and craftsmen. It will also guide tlicm to eoifcct th 
defects in, and give finish and touch to, the woiks of art. Fini^ii 
pd touch arc at present lacking m the Kashmir works of ait, .u 1 
if they aie learnt by the Kashmiri craftsman and arti-,ans, tln‘ 
economic fnture of Kashmir pi onuses to bt* c.\« eodiiigly bright 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

{Conitnued from our fast number.) 


CHAPTER VU. 

The Heroic Ac.e 

Shakspere '1 he Authonsed Version of the Bible. 

C 'REAT as may have btvn the influence ol Bacon and 
^ of his contcmporaric>, we have to notice something yet 
active at work in the formation and fixation of the modem Engliah 
language and style Theic are, indeed, two great and impcrishablo 
forces which have united as factors in the process; and their 
lombined action has effected for the gramniai and orthography 
of England all that was done for tlie supple and elegant ne^^ 
Latin across the Channel by the Frenc h A< ademy : while, in 
addition to this, they have < routed a standard of strength and dig*^ 
nity to which English literature has, ever since, aspired to conform. 
From New Zealand to Canaddr. m California and at4ho,Cape of 
(iood Hope, wherever the English tongue has prevailcdl/ the 
Bible of King James 1 has begun the education of milHoni p 
to be followed—in very many instances—^by the creations of 
Shakspere. whcthei witnessed on the sihge or enjoyed in private 
or famdy reading * ^ 

It is hardly necessary to say that (he Bible has, for severil 
reasons, been the more influential of th^ two, Many who 
not be allowed to attend a theatre, or to read a play, Wotddk ] 
just those on whom the study of the Jewish and Christlaii 
would be thp most fervently pressed. Some, indeetL 
young people know the Shaksperian dramas; almost "Iqf 
to re^ out of the Authorised Version '*. and not only 
there must be a proportiem ol these who could not be hftditced to. 
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i^ry of any kind, eveA the most i|hpefbliVe psrohibitions 
of parents and guardians Nevertheless, as in a speaal manner 
aiwrs of litrxature, the life and iwntings of Shakspere are the htart 
sui4 centre of our subject Their production, moreover coniL'. 
down to a latci date, and is in itself more modem than the othei 
in which a reverential lonseivation ictained what was even fhcii 
A somewhat archaic *«tra]ii Let us then begin with the poet 
William Slukspcie* (1564-1616) was bom at Stratfoid 
on-Avon in Warwickshiic, in the middle class of English 
soenty, his lather having been an Alderman of thf htde town 
of whirh somew'hat lalti lu rost to bt High Bailiff Whu oit 
of education lie iiceivcd must be, to^a ,ual ixtent, ULtli.i oi 
lonjectiire In Bui Jonsons lamous obMuaiy poem we iind 
that Willwni is pionoimud by tint kaincd but uitua) admiif' 
to have had litUv Latin lud It ss Cut t le but vie tan judge for oui- 
^elvcs by leading Jus woi k th it this dms not unplv total abstnt 
"of rultuie Piobably Jouson trom tht liughr of a siipnnn 
Scholaislup, nitindcd to nrnvty soint dtpHciation. hat not *«» 
implv that Ins distin-.msJn d fijtnd possts-.cd no knowkJgt wli ii 
I vt r ol those lonsiit s {ju% k iUid 1 iti i at the time of Skaksp^ i* 
>outb <(instituted about niiK-bnths of i Iibtrtil eclTcition nnl 
the lad ceitainly foi soph \i us ittuidtd the Gramm ii n h > >1 
of his native town wliui it is cijuaUy (iitainf tliost Ianguu«s 
»e taught, in liowcvu nidmientuv i mannci and degru 
and one would not lif^htlj bclnvt tint “Coriolanus’ ind 
Julius Ciesai could ha\c be n will ten by a dunce Unfortu 
iiAtely/tho father's affairs bc*taine disoidered, and the boy was 
unable to imisue his studies to completion yet some tincture ot 
llarning he must have ictamed , no mere provincial yokel, on*' 
would think, c ould have learned the magic music of that matchless 
‘style unless lus mind had Undergone stime discipline—even though, 
hke Dickens m later cfays, hia years of adolescence wen 

jiaisf^ away from schools and colleges, in illness or humble 
oc^upatioiis.t " 

Be this as it may, we have nothing but guesses to go upon 
until 15$2, when we Shakspere—hardly in his mneteenth year 


*^e Battuiis aho Shakespeare, but the spdltag here adopted k 

aathon&ed Iw tbe poet’s own ligaatoxe, aad fke best usaoe. 

t IbaalloslOMiA^nwtsceneof Tie Afei^Aaitl e/v«me«OreeObh|^to show 

fjbit Shafc^tto msior bia*ttm§ acidpc»sxt]oii,o wtit-readonau 
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lul} ^ dptimistic hopefulness, ahd only seeking 'to share with all 
around his cup of inward joy. He was already cited by contem¬ 
porary writers for his " uprightness of dealing, and his facetious 
grooe in writing ” He had already made some essays in dramatis¬ 
ing th^ Histoiv of England, as related by the chromclcs. and 
had collaborated in that task with his contemporary Christopher 
Marlowe Hut Marlowe was now gone—*'dead shepherd, " as 
Phebe says (“As You Like It." Act III, Sc V.). and Shakspcrc 
now undettook historj' single-handed The result was the noble 
play of '* King John, " so famous for the pathetic chsBracter ol 
Arthin (*f Brittany, and the fine verbcs on England. By this 
time he had liegun to stand out from the rank and file , and as 
the leiiding diamaiist and poet of Londoifhc had attracted the 
notice of the dctomplishcdEarl of Southampton, becoming famous 
and prosperous under that imlighfened patronage. In 1597 
lie bought a good house in his nativT town, where wc will hop<' 
that Mrs. Shakspere was (omfortably installed and duer provision 
made for the h(‘alth and education of the children. But this 
great man was so true to his ait that he has entirely buried his ow n 
personality * wc only get glimpses of him thiough old deeds and 
town-records that he lived and throve at “New Place " in tlu 
intervals of London business is known His son dic>d m childhood . 
of the two daughters one mamed a physiuan, the other a wiru' 
merchant, both residents of Stratford . presumably, therefore, 
they were dul\ cared foi 

Advancing towards middle life, and < on tinning to prosper 
itt his affairs, Shakspere left “ The Theatre. " to which he had 
been so long attached, and became a shareholdei in “ The Globe,” 
another playhouse, on the Surrey side of London Bridge. He 
(ttniinued to act—so late as 1604 he is recorded as taking a part 
in the Bejanus of his friend Ben Jonson * and all the while that he 
was livi^ as a thri\4ng burgess of Stratford he continued his 
bright career as a writer/>f dramas such as have never been before 
oi; sinre. It'is, indeed, a very remarkable thing that his plays 
evince such a marvellous literary evolution that, although still 
^vnttoti to meet the demands of the stage, they are generally 
i^ven mote admirable in the doset; and it is for this reason that 
no study of hterature can a|ford to pass them by, as may be usually 
^ilone with works expressly prodng^ for theatrical representation. 

In 1597 *kppea|jsd romantic tragedy of ** Bomeo and 
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•Juliet/* founded d» a tale ol falian Btoitai^8UlMsc» snd lUl <tf 
tlie dehrSoua passion of that aingttlar era. KothioiKr indeed* shows 
the great power of the author^s mind so much as the vijji^ win 
which the manners of the contemporari^ of the Modid trere 
imagined lu this play. Shakspere. an EngUsh rural burgess, a 
Loudon comedidn, hitherto unversed ip any but the most supern¬ 
al idl dews of Continental life, was able- almost in a mmnent-^o 
turn from broad farce, light comedy, or the bloody scones of 
inediasval EngUsh life, and to poitray with exquisite sympathy, 
fht* nth,* warm love-sceues of the sunny South As lytic aft the 
Midsummer-^Hight*^ Dream, as tragic as Richard It , this patheUo 
I fill of Italian passion moves to its bitter cud in a glitter of swi^rds 
md of flowers, moftnhght, nightingales, and phosphorescent 
iiarnels " Ihc Mcichant of Venue " is another wwk of like 
vla*<.s, though with a happici fabh* the likeiu‘ss is clear Aud 
ohvioub , once more we set* the lile of Italy, the melody and tnoom 
light, tragic elements are not f.u oil mild and .igieeable as Um 
story ultimately proves, it is told m tones that are no longer oU 
»oft, and many a seiioua nolt' is heard A yet bolder mood is 
t tken m the plays that exhibit the earlier fortuncb of the House 
»f Lancaster: and the farcical orioimc elements occur, without 
ap|.»earance of effort, in the brilliant bfe painting of which halstalf 
lb the centre. 

Some highly imaginative and poetical comedies now foHowodj 
among them being the lovely forcbt-pastoral, “ As You Like It/* 
with the somewhat humounstip melancholy of Jacqpus: and 
‘ Twelfth Night, '* in which -despite a genial treatment—some 
hints of saddest thought are beard And then, about the end of 
the century, a totally new departure is obbcrvcd, , , 

Sfaakftpere'b circumstances were now more than prosperous. 
With a handsome residence in hib native place, besides much othst 
property, he was the acknowledged head of the mobt popular and 
lucrative bresdi of literature then known—much in the vmy' 
position long afterwards occupied by Charles Dickens^ 
earlier Analogy to^ldm has already been pointed out, ^ 
lost Itis so»» hut hia daughters and wife were left, and Im A 
contract w^ The ** Globe ** by which he supplied 
year, and was duabled to live at a rate perhaps equal to AiO,tKM> a 
year of modem money. In the midst of all this welfart shadow 
fell upon his c^sentifilly stnmg and healthy soid* .the of 
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wits to be perceived lO tike work *(ai tfte' 'iiexl' l|ve years— 
C0saf^, Hawkt, Measutr^^for Kiii^ tear amd 

Utu^, ThcbC works, Ifaoti^ andeoiably compo^ for tlu^ 
ttag€i are as certainly literatme of the finest quality, abound- 
ttlg in pathos and poetry, though also m pessiihisin. Those readers 
who M'ljk for c'onsolation may feci something wanting; and to 
wirji wc ran only say • —Take them as you take the real sorrows 
of lifo, {tnd get whai strength you can froni then tonic bitter* 
ness. I’hese lessons, these <ries. these thoughts that wander 
through Hcmity. ar** not to be <*ompletcly interpreted *by tbt 
mummer’s ait or followed by the plcasure-swking play*goci : 
rather wo are left, as in silent and subdtiod awe, before one ot the 
ulementa] fc»rci*s of tlie planet, for evil oi for ftood, according as wc 
will use them. I'o Diis ptTiod also belong the famous Sonnets/' 
which appear tt) concern a talc of stilfcTing—-a tale of suffering 
whic;h they rather hide than show 'the “Sonnets" ww not 
published till 16(H), but manv .irc known to have been composi'd 
years fiarlier. 

About 1607 tlic (loud iighti'ns . and a tune of (aim and pcaci 
ful feeling ts indicated by the reappearance of comedyj but it 
no longer the comedy of manners or of farce, but rather a new and 
stately pageant of hutnan life in Us idc'al |>ossibilities, which lifts 
itself info the region of pure poetry. Such arc " t'ymbelinc *’ 
and the ** Wiiitc^r's 'I'ale " , and such pre-eminently the magical 
Temiu'st, " piobably produced in 1613, in which one would like 
to think tliat one lieard the last solemn utterance of the Enchanter 
before he laid down his wand for ever Shaksperc died in the 


of 1616- on Ills birthday, if wc* may believe the eunnnt 
traction, leaving his propertv to his daughters, and to his 
,roimt3y ap undying fame. 

'This tbeagre record is almost all tliat can be said to be exactly 
knowb ol^thoTifo of the grcati'sl of English authors. Great as he 
was, bo a time i^hcn, imlike most great men, he could be 

paftly ibdj^ 'by Ids contemporaries, lor in their smaUei^ measiHe 
they, too, were qhUdren of glory. Not only did Milton, a ftw 


',^eais latei*, (Id86)'Write of him as the ** great heir of fame, and 
the collecm {days an unvalued (q.d. invaluabte) lN)ok **; 
Jlnit Ben Jofisoii, who bad bnown him intifnately, gaye bun the 
unstinted praMe to which leference has made above, 
folio' was nubbslied by the aufhor^s Dorsonat conundes 



and fksends is i<i3f7; ana it yff» qottDti<^ 

Yet it is not to lie denied tbai aU Sbakft^aice's )MiSt ’cidtloi 
-Jonson and MOton not excepted—*have laid" their SnfOr on a 
tertain grave defect. Jonson says that he '^dovted viitli sndi 
tdcility. that sometimes it was necessary he should ho stimped: 
/IS Augustus said of Haterius, * he wanted the brake,* Milton 
was little more than a boy when ho bore testimony to 1:he^ Iraiii- 
sccndei^ position of ** my Shakspere ; yet lifilton SeekUod con* 
'.trained to add— tu the shame of s1ow>endeavotirin|l nit 
t'Asy numbers flow.'* This unn^strauied flow of whodMiotes 
wild/* IS it only thearesult of the nccessitie> of supplying a osn^n 
lontinuous bulk of matter for tlii' playeis ; oi did it arise Migk n 
(ertain wellspring in the mighty soul that poured and gushed^loith 
'>ponti^cously the instant it was laid bare ^ The question nrfll 
occur from time to time, as we contrast our great author wiH^ 
some foreign classics, and think of tbo want of art attributed 
to him by a French critic who was not often mistaken In sndk 
things.! V 


Wc have? been so long and s<i deeply impressed with the 
•extraordinary character of Shaksix're's genius, his powei^ of 
what Ls called Creation, *' that we may lie led to ignore these 
criticisms which, indeed, mainly apply to him from our poetdiar 
point of view. Regarded m the laiger way, we see him pjiodiunog 
what Is well compared by Colendgc to a natural landscape, **efEeet- 
ed, as it were, by a single energy,' modified ab inlra in each compo¬ 
nent part: wc hear of an absence of art, but we past on unheeding^ 
as if we wetn contemplating the work of Nature/* It Is therefore 
*n no spirit of pedantry that honest criticism mfkes an effort 


to see what truth there may be in such remarks as Jonson’s, 
reoorded^Hts we know—-in a spirit of generous admiratimk,; 
'* For I loved the man,** says Ben, ** and do honour his memory), 
on this side tdolalry, as much as any/** As for the iesgwegr, 
oi hai only to notice how' modern it 

/_^ ^ r 


^ StMmH n tmd n t ^et, wys Ben, in hb mdagogae stylo. ^ « 

t VwtaiW. iriW Juiew‘Ssipn]i tttMSttiri', looked on ShOkepet^ si 
barinrisii, a view pfuaibbl^lmnied from Botmgbfokc But awdyv, 49 
«ar.infeckii te WMly flMMKtvod tluui «Mii« o« Sfask^porsb mm 
Xske. forfoctsacs, sadi sa kilemfpHoit to tbsitetioa of sstav iswiii 
spoeeb ei 





kodcm'^^^^ to 

the critic c^s " his geatle expi^ioiw/^tf;'T; . 

arguiri'cftt can be nee<^'d to cobyihce one w the infltience 
!iha>i^ust have been produced by a writer so univer^y loved and 
^Sto^ied as Sbakspere: but there is—as wei said above—another 
rndnumcnt of Elizabethan English of which the study has been 
JiOven-more earnest, general and influential, namely, the English 
I'Bible, ' We call it Elizabethan because, though the Great 'Queen 
had lain for years in her totnb before it was published, yet it was 
based on earlier versions which were only revised by the fDivines 
•employed for tire purpose by King James I. So in our own days 
we have had a new version ; but by virtue of the same excellent 
’fule^,the simple yet stately speech of the old* translators has been 
preserved; and the “ Revised Version " could not be cited by 
posterity as a monument of Victorian English. 

-The Church of Western Europe, up to the time of the Re¬ 
formation, had endeavoured to restrict the unlimited study 
of the Jewish and Cliristian Scriptures by confining their publi¬ 
cation. to the learned languages ; and being backed by all the 
terrors of the secukir arm, had been, on the whole* successful, 
and there, especially in Northern nations, th#e had arisen 
inen who had applied themselves to the satisfaction of a pious 
furiosity ; several versions, more or less complete, had appeared 
in Germany before the Reformation ; and, in England, the cele- 
l^^^brated parish-priest, John Wycliffc, had come forward as a Re- 
■•iofmer vith &upj>ort from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
f^ho was a leader of opposition in the latter part of the reign of 
-Edward Ul. Obtaining this indispensable protection, Wycliffe, 
,^i^h ,md 'from competent subordinates, produced'a, translation 
piilba^^hble sacred text in 1382. This version was wi<Jely drcu-« 
manuscript^ and has ]>een republished as late ^ 1^0, 
It tnay read easily by the moderns, as will appear from 

the s^itj^ls^Tgiven below** ; and it must faaye. been an 
''faitor known as 

;TheI^.riHi^i^c^mstance$ of the time prevailed 
'V'7 

I ^ ^' flfc ^ ^ ' T ..'i !.« • » ' ' . . t ^ MJ. ■ ... . i _. 


*th®bi tlie iGospei pi Jesas Clirkt. tbe of God»'* 

*?!^* -^* * ' VIS' ^ Sit ■ a • • * .■» •» . ^ __ I* 


3. itt, ,'Isiate tho Prophet. Lo I f;,aend ipiiiAVjUagd before 

r »be, fhajfc witjp ready before thep.*' ' .<> .,; ii 

;:'S,’'rThe v«$cd t,| otto.cryia'g In tbrf^wilidenie^ ,y«i ready'tho. wsy of 
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his foHowers, so that tho polity ot the CHurdi 'was, on the whole, 
successful. Into its merits we cannot here enter. 

But, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, when America 
lud been discovered, when printing became common, the 
Renaissance had given a widcly>fclt shock to traditional authority, 
the repression o! enquiry became more and more difficult. Luther 
tuving challenged the infallibility of the Church, it was perceived 
10 be necessary that some other standard should be substituted 
which^iohouid supply the multitude with what was called '*tbe 
Rule of Faith.” Among the Teutonic races the substitute was 
it once forthcoming ; nay, it alieady existed, as we have seen, 
in the German and English Bibles Luther undertook the revision, 
rorrection, and modernisation of the versions which had 
(Tirrent in Germany , his i^ew Te:itament appeared in 1522. The 
English Reformers were not far behind , and a version in our own 
language was produced, of which the New 'lestament portion 
ippeared at Worms in 1525. '1 he wnter of this version was a 
* Icrgyman of equal piety and learning named William Tyndale, 
who bad settled on the C ontincut under stress of persecution 
by Wolsey and Sir Thomas Moore llie historian of literature« 
takes careful note of Tyndalc, b^ reason of bis style, of which 
» sample* may be here given - 

” Our Fathei which art in llcaveti, hallowed be Iliy name 
l-et Thy Kingdom come T hy will be fulfilled, as well In Earth 
as it IS in Heaven. Cove us this day «)ur ^daily bread, And 
forgive as our trespasses even we forgive them which trespass 
is. Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil 
\mcn/* 

It will be seen that Tyndalc’s language is by no means obso« 
lete; and it is, in fact, almost identical with that of our present 
version. The reason for this htis been already suggested* and 
will appear more dearly hereafter ^Tyndale wa® burned m 
Belgium by the influence of Henry Vi II*m 1536 * ‘ 

Two ydars later a complete version of the whole Bil^ 
published by |fl!es Covcrdalc, who had been one ol Tyndole^ 
assistants. By that time the capncious monarch, unritfr Vfbom 
Tyndale had been persecuted, had made .some progrm m his 
luptuie with Rome; and the ^ork was dedicated to HfAtry VUL, ^ 
who gave his royal licence to the edition of 153^. The demand 
for llte Scriptures lo English now rose to sometidx^lll^.pasrit^ :* 
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ist 158& Appeared a fresh version, known as ** Matii^'s Bible," 
Irom the name of m Antwerp merchant who had o(4^naIly ftsi- 
niahed the means for its preparation it was of composite origin, 
and h^as intended to preserve the best portions of T3mdaS,e"a work 
after careful revision and supplementing from Coverdale. Cran 
mer brought out this as an authorised version ; and there the bust 
ness of translation c amc to an end m England for several years 
But the iciugocs from the Matian persecutions had produced «i 
new version at Geneva and an edition of this was brought oat in 
Inndonin 1576. about sjvticn yeais after its hrst appearance at 
Geneva John Knox was om of the Iranslatois, and the worl 
was made to bear a Calvimslu < omplexion In this state of affair^ 
it appeared to Archbishop Paikd that <in odicial revision ought to 
be produced in the miert^sts of Anglican tirlliodoxy . and bt 
gave out Cranmei's Bible, in pottions, among the English Bishop- 
whom he instructed to revise th<it version .ind bnng it mto the 
strictest conformity with the Hebrew and (ireek ongmais. lilt 
Wmrk was lapidly ac c oniplisht d and tin tesuU was a valuable 
version, published m 15G8 and gene i ally known as the "Bishops 
Bible/' of which a <opv wun sent to every Fnglish parish b\ 
order of coiivoc ation 

All this caie and iaboiii failed to satisfy the new King, Jami s 
I, who in 1604, issued orders fof a thorough levision of the 
" Bishops' Bible " , and llie work was begun uiidei the supervision 
and authority of Aichbishop Richard Bancroft, an able and 
highly resi>ettcd Pidatt, who had been one of the Hampton 
Court Commissioners whose labours for the rceonnUation of tht 
EngUrit and Scottish Chiinhe^s ended so abortively BancroO 
ddegatOd th^ work to tha'e ' companies," who sate respeOUveh 
at Westmimster, Oxford and Cambndge, witn instructions to con* 
duct recension carefully, yrt in a sf>int of cautious revefonct* 
for the teact of Parker's version—the " Bishops' Bible "—which 
m its turn, nAd been founded on the work of Coverdale and of 
Tyrndale. 

The New Tesianteni was entrusted to the Oxford compan) 
which consisted of fifteen scholais, eight of whonf appear to bai^ 
undertaken the Gospels under the presidency of 0r. Gwge fi^liott, 
,Dean hf Winchester. This distinguished divine deserves daedal 
notice because the translation of the Gospris, or rather the revision 
^ t|At portion of the ** Bishops' Bible^ " is believed to have been 
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^'otirety dii4« 'to his ^, and this is undouhtcdly the mdsi remark- 
.ible part of the work as lltorature, besides bdsg^-by Hkfi tiatiui^ 
of the rase-'^thc m(»st widely ioflueotial oo*thc langdaiic of 
I’osterity. The comparison between Abbott^ work and Tyndite*s* 
\»ilf show (he gieat superionty of the former ff anyone will 
lall to mind the same familiar passage in the A. (Luk^ I. 46) 
the improvement m rhythm pioi1uc4*d by most trifling aHorations 
wiU be at once apparent 1lir still mmr taimhar version in tiv*' 
8ook ^ Common Ptayct is from (oseidaie, and ts also veiy 
lieautiful but the version by Abbott m the >4, V is the most 
1 orrect of the tliRH', as It is slightly the most modern in its 
For example take th<L' 53rd and 54th versi‘s 

II* liatli hik'd the hungry with good things and ike Hoh 
He haih sent tinpiy mvay He hath hoi|H n His ni'tvant 
Israel i« temembpame of 1h\ wtny lleie (Iw pissoges In i 
italics ai e an evident improveiTW'iit m si > le I iu s( liolar by wtiom 
iht (JosjMils were thus made was the son of a tfiiiving niamitactlirer 
*»f Guildford, and liorn in 1562 IMutatid in boyhood at tbg 
iirammat School ol his native town Iu w is si nt in due course to* 
Ballioi College, that nuise oi emininl mm nul he obtained a. 
i'oilowshtp at (he early age of 21 (ii ad in ting m Divinity, he" 
liecamc Doctor in 1597, and tn tin sjmeyiar was appoint^ to 
the Mastership ot Univeisity f olh,.* In 1599 he was m^tailed 
Dean of Wimhcstoi Cathiciral, 41111 Intweui that year a4lki 1663 


was IWK e Vitc-( lunrellor of Oxford Univi isily Al Ihv a» OBStsion 
>f King James he was fuilher .idvanted Incoming in tdjm Vice 
< hameiior a thiid time, ami ehaplatn to t»ie Karl of Dunbui, 
PrcasuTcr of Scotland, m which lattei *apaaiy he visiteif 
Edinburgh, and b<'Uig a moderate Low Chiircliman undeavonr- 
odto promote the fusion of the Churches In 1609 hisindi»t^ 


* Uy ^’<'1 jxwgeulu Ui the Lotd ind my npunil reioicoth in c*o(l iny SsvImHr; 
inr he hath loDiled on thn poor degree o( his b(ifid*nui.td<^n 1ll>*lr>td now koio . 
heoccfo*th shnll alt genenuioiis call me blessed F<ir be Oiai i*i hi#(^ 

daoe to me geeat things, and blessed is bin narm and bt^ nieroy i» 

Q» tlMni that Isar hhn throughout all grneiations ll*> liath jblioa^ gtaHttlim 
vtth hii arm, he hath acattered them that are pumd m the imagwmfi^ Of 
Itearts. He hath |mt down the laighty from theur aeaUi, and 
el them oi td«r d^ee. He hath filled the bungrir with good limnft 
sent away the rum. empty. He hath remembers mn* \ and havSnOQika ki& 
senrant mtairf. evenae tie pron^ned to onr father . Ahrohai^ gM hk ak eend 
for ever,** (TymUiiB.) • i|y * 7 * ^ 

11%e fainjUar iremkm of Tks 10 the AsglKsm «% afbo ^ 

from Cbv«r«laler*sversS 9 B«C the 
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Hud pnidonrc wtTc j<*vvar<lea by the liishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry, from wjiirh he was translated to London in 1610, and 
in tjie followippr year obtained the Primacy in succession to 
Bancroft, fn that year (1611) the result of the undertaking m 
which Abbott had taken such a prominent part was presented to 
the King, with an address—traditionally ascribed to Dr. Miles 
Smith, afterwards Bishop of London -which is usually printed 
at the beginning of the Bible as issued from the University Press. 
It was doubtless approv(‘d by Dr. Abbott whose o]vnion it 
reflects 

The Archbishop was a Low ('hurthniaii .is we have .seen ; 
but he had also a high idea of (he impt>r1aare ol the Royal Sup¬ 
remacy, though without any nneaiuu‘s> of courtiei concession; 
he resisted the King on several occasions, ,uid James had the sense 
and temper to accept his Archbishop’s opjiosition Aftei coni 
paring the King to a Sun which had risiu to dnpirsc (hi* dark¬ 
ness due to the setting of "that bright Otcidenlal Star Qiiech 
Elizabeth of most happy iricmoiy.” th<' Address proceeds 1i» 
special topics of congrariilation James is tomplimented tor wn^ 
ng against the PopAi('' which hath given such a blow unto thai 
man of sin a*^ will not be healed,”) foi ittcnding rigularly ai 
Divine Service, hearing the Word, .ind cherishing its> prcachci ^ 
But the most forcible sign of lii*> Majistv’s (linstian zeal 
thought to b*' tlic “ desire of accomplishing and publishing of this 
work which we now with all humility pri'sent. .humblv 

craving of yom most sacred Majesty that since things of this 
ijualily h.ive been evoi subject to the rensure oi ill-meaning and 
rhscontented persons, it may n i t'ive approbation and patronag 
from so learned and judicious a Prince as your Highness.” 

What exact mark of the royal approbation w'as ever accorded 
in to this ajipenl is not clearly known, beyond the fact 

that the title page has <‘ver si me continued to bear the statement 
that fdlows 

** Translated out of the original tongues : and with the former 
translations diligently compared and reviswl. by his Majesty's 
special command.” 

V Appointed to be read in Churches.” 

But if we are left to conjecture as to the way in which the 
'Wmk was received by its roy^originator, there can be no room 
/lor doubt as to the reception that it met with at the bai|da ,of the 
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l^nglish-speaktng commumty With the pAftmt exception of thc» 
Papists the il. F. was inimcdtatcly accepted by the people of the 
three Kingdoms, and has smeo spread over tlie wo^ld-wide ea^eni 
of the British Colonics and the gieat Kc'publie that has growp out 
of them. A source of instruction to young and old, the work ct 
\bbott and his abso< utes forms a permanent standard of pure and 
aohle English by which thi canons oi correctness and of taste 
ontinue to be mam tamed and icgistered It has been said 
that, fsom bast to West, m school and parsonage, and in the 
lent of tne pioneei, or the shanty of the Enghsh-bpcaking gold- 
digger, whatever else may be lacking, there will always be found a 
opy of the ' Hiblc,, meaning thereby the version of 1611. A 
^'w ycai* a Tf vision took place under the most distinguished 
cuspic ev s< hoKns and divwies ol the highest ability were collected 
icn Hu nioihci itnmiry and aided from Anieiica after nearly 
leven v<*ai' cd patient laboui a rnorlcrate and skilful revision 
va*- pioductd in whicli dlciations in the old translation were 
»iote‘'^edl\ 1 online I to casts jn which the oldci tiaiislators had 
bviousty tind cn ihcii language Ii.ul lH«om< obsoUdt* Yet the 
suit has txc'Ti abuo*>t ntf As a help tojtoiiect study, indeed, 
by those uh wisli loi minute knowledge but aicunae{|uatnted 
ith the Original l*irck and lit bit w Hit “Kf vised Version’'wUl, 
o doubt, prove u*-cful a> a boost holtl book oi urn* for public 
1 vice, it has no cIuuim ot di'^fdac irig the AuUu^i^ed V^tSiion, 
About the life ot Aichbishof) Abbott the < loads gathered soon 
itei the termination of this gieai and glorious arhievenient 
h had long been in .uiiagonism with the High t'hurcji man, 

‘ and, President of St lohn’-. .ind one- ot the* King’s chaplains, 
nd this nval and opponent had the* car of the l»nnn* of Wales and 
}f his bosom^fnend the Duke* of Buckingham. Ihe Archbishop, 
moreover, had the lU-litck to shooPa gamekc<*|XT in 1621 m a stag* 
hunt where he, perhaps a little ]mprad<*ntJv, hatl taken part, 
and although the manslaughter was held *to be tocboicaily covemd 
by the royal pardon which he presently obtamcci, Land and hitt* 
patrons were doubtless encouraged to look upon the agidn^ Pri¬ 
mate as a fallen, or falling, power On the King’s death he wai? 
indeed penmtted to officiate at Charles’s coronathm; bnthialti^ 
1 ‘nte wiw gone, though hh independence of character ipemahicd. 
as was shown in 1627 when hc^refused to Ucensc a sbfttton by a 
clericid courtier iit ffivour of the doctrine passive ehedience * 
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But the Wifte akid modeiate tna$ter faife nianihood mas 

|[oxie, ^nd Abbott's honesty availed him but littte with the nanow- 
minded fanatic who now occupied the threme. Laud became 
the virtual head of the Anglicans, Abbott being ordered by the 
: young King to retire to Addington, near Croydon, where he died 
in 1633.* The Archbishop was the writer of many boolc^ 
and imtnphlets in which he always endeavoured to support what 
have since been known as Evangelical principles, in combinatioii 
with an iiihexiblo loyally to the royal supn’macy but ^ work 
by which he merits the veneration of posterity is the work that wa^ 
done by iJi<‘ Oxford company of which he was the chief. 

ITw* revisers of 1870-81 made some \ cry interesting observa¬ 
tions on the language of the A V . though they do not seem to havi 
noticed Ihe reason of the pet ultar arciyiisins by which tlwt version 
is signalised. Thus m the I*n*face to their New TesUtmetU, when 
explaining their change of tin* neuter possessive ** his '* to 
'* its," they Uav(' obs«*rved limt the latter word is used by Sbak 
sperewith sufficient fretpicnty Io show that at the time when th< 
A. F. was madt'. the use of this pronoun was already beginnio' 
to be pflhactiscti Thif it was not adopted by the rev’sers o> 
1607*'ll, tlieieft»re, must be accounted for by the revoronce foi 
the text of Parkci’s Vt'rsiou enjoined upon them by James I 
Parker's reviseis again had approached the text of Covcrdale. anu 
Tyndiile in thesamesj)iiil ; and the (onseqiiettce has been that in 
the language t»f the Ihble as used bv the English-speaking worhl 
of the presi'nt day, we have not so much the English of Shak 
a|>ere*s age as that of the early portion of the Tudor period 
'jSany instances lould bt* shown where this ronservation ha^ 
ilone mischief to oxa< t accuracy, and even blunted the 
sword of tlh‘ Spirit But, as far as the presearvatiOn 
of 'A d^piiiicd and beautiful form of speech ^is coticmnod 
we * yhay jj^^rhaps regard it as an advantage. ITie varying 
and proig|ressive conditlbns of life necessarily originate many 
nbw aha' unauthorised degradations, especially in the, speedi 
of active and wandering races' and it is surely a matter of thank- 
' fulness that wo have in the A, V. a standard of purity to which we 
owe the thoughts and expressions of such men as those whosi' 
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THE INDIAN HOME. 

I. 

Thf ViRom Widows 

A SMALL but decent room with two chairti, both occupied by 
two lovely giih One of them was ternbly excited, while 
the other was bonding over hei 

** You arc sure' Kukm«ini, tliat he love^ you 
** J love him and fannot live without him,'* she said 
“ Kalyani, you must see him He is so good and he says that 
he loves me T believe Inm, for my life is dependent upon 
that behef " Older, sweetei, with tenderness* beaming through 
her eyes, Kalyani looked at hei, with sympathy and lose 
Kukmani buned her hands in her fare 

** Do not look at me in such a way Youi eyes aie so piercing 
You arc so suix'iioi and 1 cannot hc’^at yom look 1 feci 1 am 
guilty, but - oh, I must love or I must die " 

Kalyani did not leply, but kissed her fair friend's forehead. 
** Laly maid you are (<odS goodness is for you. Can He be 
unki^ to such an mnor ent and such a tender girl ^ Ko, Rnkmani, 
whatever you do, you will be prosperous, for you are a good girl," 
Rnkmani smiled througH the tears m her eyes. She was 
glad she had got the i^anction of the one fiiend in the world 
yhom^aha loved and admired Both of them were virgin widows. 

n 

Xln same room* but this tune there were three chairs, and 
three companions* one of whom was the beloved of Rokmani 
Hukmaiu was so happy. She lyas living in a worid that had 
nolteng of the world in it. was buoyant~-she was hght—she 
ns i| she conlti dy. Hor lover's ayrm round het waist, what 
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«ared she for the %oHd ? IhiKtcent md pure hei^l, to her tht« 
world was io that yooog man's arm* Kal^hni observed her 
friend's great happiness and she grew alartn^* . 

** Love like that is seldom returned/* she said within herself 
" And love like Rukmaw's is never fdt at aU except by the 
umocent and the pure. Will ho be true If he he will 
have crushed the fairest flower I <>hudder to think of that/^ 
Thoughts like tliese imparted a sad look to her face and she 
did not take pains to hide her sddn< ss Ihere was that calmness, 
that gfkvily in the eyes, that seune look, that at oncu 
c oinpetlrd lesser minds to obey Cvtni the young man fell uneasy 
before the penetrating look of Kalyani Ills heart was an open 
book to her He had* no com age to speak Iheic was perlcct 
silence for some time, until a kno( k at the door broke it 

“ Mother,' cried an elderly man. in evident anidcty* "My 
wile is very ill blie wants (o see you befoie she dies.” 

*' Do not talk of death, she will m vei die,” said Kalyani. 
J hough but two years older than her friend, she was often 
iddfibsed as ” Mother ” Kalyani was the mother of all tliat 
needed a mothei's <are She had lost her husband m youth 
What ordinary women gave lo then husband she gave to the 
world. 


III. 

A bu k-bed and a dying woman The scene was very touching 
indeed There was the neighbour with watery eyes, recounting 
the goodness of mind and grcatne«>s of heart of hei who was going 
to die. All eyes within the sick>room turn towards the doors, 
whence a little scicechmg sound is heard. The doors open. It is 
Kalyani that enters. 

The hearts feel as if some exquisite music has been simdi 
up. Makiiig everybody happy, * infusing life into the dyin| 
woman ^ even enabled her to sit up for time, Kalyani filled tb|C 
room with her hypnotic influence The oldest woman fwid * iK 
respect her, forgetting that the little girl was far yoimget 
her youngest granddaughter. Kalyani felt the pulse. .\*j- 
" I am fast sinking--l could feel it, ” said the parent \ 

** Nonsense, none of that, ** said Kalyani. ' * 

" lly daughter, my God^ss/' and the patient;'*,fnt< 
teats, and all to peofde cried. " Kalyani, 1 am dyn^*^ howeve 
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^ hiiiii^ 3 Mra jiav« dtone 1 dem to Xiv«> so tiiat I may say. 

/ MaSyim saved me'. God! What a ^ yon are I Woimm or 
/^desa, vrhatever you are» bless you} Touch me. Theie, 1 feel 
pteSbure in dying, Kalyani, God bless you/' and she was dead. 

JV. 


< Kalyani was early that day visiting a poor fellow tiving far 
away. She was alone, but why not > She was spoken of as the 
goardian angel of the town. Kalyani was regarded as a goddess. 
Xo young men dared look upon hci with evil eyes. Her 
beauty, her education, her manners were such that the most 
heartless among men felt sonic* unusual attraction towards her, 
but it was not the ordinary passion. Who dare even to think 
iQ of Kalyani ? She was so pure.*- She moved in another 
world. Mothers pointed to girls this paragon of virtue and good 
neSs. little children called to her as she hurried along with a 
Imttlc of medicine for a Mck man lying far away or with a di^ 
of edibles for one who has not had anything to eat for a long time 
Kalyani always stopped; the poorer the children, the longer she* 
stopped and gave them presents 

“ How like an angel !'* that w.is the only way people could 
express their opinion of Kalyani. Mother," said a young 
girl, " 1 wish 1 were a widow also, so that I may be another 
Kalyani " 'fhe mother was not at all angry with thc^ thoughtless 
girJ« She only replied : " You can never be another Kalyani." 

• i Kursing the poor and the sick, devoting her time, her thoughts, 
wpalth» her whole heart on her self-imposed, godly, superhuman 
wqik* Kalyani was the ideal woman. She had the tendamess, 
she, had fbe lovingness, she had the kindness that the faighesi of 
wmneQ eifet possessed. Widowhood was elevated in her character, 
for it wa^'tiwre, and it enabled her not to confine hersell^to a home 
but to deyofe herself to the whole world 

V. 

‘ t > 

** Look straight into my eyes. Do you love her } '* 

Kalyani was standing in her room, one hand upon the table, 

< the other playing upon an ornament round Her neck. She ufas 
' i^eMdisg to KiiMma who had ci^tuied her biend Rutaani's 
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^ I do, and belfdvo me,^ I am impelled fay tfae highlit motlvos^ 
I am not a villain, Kalyani.^ Yon, ol whom t1»e world speaks witfa 
f^reat respect and reverence, 1 pray, that you Will Uavc a faetji^ 
opinion of me.” ^ 

” Far be tt from me to doubt it, but X have spipe nuftgivmg.. 
M^y 4o you not boldly many her ? She has given her heart to 
you* Do you Imow the htunhee she has made ^ Do you kaow 
what is hers by nature ^ Do you know that her heart will break 
at the breath of scandal about'^hcr fair, her bpotlcss, her pure njamo 
md fame. Beware how you behave The slightest false Step 
on your part will kill hei '* 

” I have studied her mind, and will strive lo deserve her*” 
replied Krishna. "God knows how anxious L am to many hdt,' 
but my father is old* He i% orthodox. Why should 1 send him 
early to the grave ? Shall 1 ever proven falsi' to Kukmani ^ Not if 
I am a man ” 


VI 


Kalyani was sitting alone Her long, shining hair flowing 
behind her back, her hand supported hei drooping head ”Shall 
i pfov^ false to Kukmani ^ Not if I am «i man ” That rang in 
her ears She uttered those words ovei and ov<*i again Why does 
she suspect the youth ? Her heart so open, so plain, why should 
it suspect any one ^ She never suspected cviui those who wen 
to he suspected But then, why should she suspect withool 
leason ? 

” Yet 1 would hke very much that he should many you and 
that at once/* she said to Rukmani *' You are such a tcndei 
flower tbat you know not what you do Press him to many 
openly. If he loves you, he will face the world. If—” 

” Do not say so. He loves me,** sobbed young Rukmani 
' ICy ^1,*' .said Kalyani, '* may him you I Bfl] 
you ate sintung every moment that you^ are posffonhti 
your maniage* Why should not your parents mhrr) 
you ? Why dfld they not marry you before you saw 
Why do you not tdl your parents the whole truth add aim tlHW 
to speak to Krishna's people and celebrate tfae 
Rukmam, dd ^ dtimething has to bo 

Alas i th^ oty for amM reform, but how tittte 
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made ? Will they not come and reacoe ghla $o tender^ so trae ? *' 
What do you mean ?** asked ^ukmani. t)o you think 
tii^ Kiishna wiU iorbakc me ? Do not be so unjust. You are 
a gi^dess, but you must not expect every one to be a goddess 
You always loved me. Why do you not love him whom I love ?" 
KaJyani buist into tears. Her mighty heart burst. 

” What IS the matter ^ " asked Kukmam 

** He is gone He has forsaken you, the wretc h *' 

Who ? •' 

Krishna " 


VII 

Rukmani was m bed at the hospital. Her child, bom befon* 
time, was still-bom It was known everywhere Her name was 
in every one’s mouth I he flower lay witheimg Every breath 
threatened to be the last with Rukmani. Kalyani was silting close 
to her, Rukmani'b cold, shiv<ring hand in heis. The innocent, 
pure girl, to what has she b( en leduced ? Was it her fault that she 
was a woman and felt a woman’s passion ^ Who slanders that 
pure and white flower > Go, drag her ignorant parents into the 
mire—and curse the social shibboleth that compelled her to die 

“ Kalyani, dear, you know me ?” sighed the dying girl 
** You know 1 have never been bad fell me, am I a sinful or a 
pure girl ? ” 

*' You die the purest soul that ever passed away,” said 
Kalyani as she dashed away the tear from her eye. 

” Tell him how I died. Pray for me. Console my old 
’’parents, Kalyani, you are my Goddess,” 

Rukmani was dead. 

a 

{To (f coniinued.) 
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BRETHREN: ARM-IN-ARM; 


A SERIOUS conviction experienced by an Indian lady bas 
iSloly found expression in the London Press, That .-coil** 
viction is to the effect that she has dtst overed, among the British 
people, the practical working of a (]u<ility which she, in <3omtn<m 
with a vast number of other intelligent jwrsons of Eastern 
had imagined to be a characteristic peculiar to Oriental peopltev 
That quality assumes* a (]uiet and calm assurance in' the' 
Almighty Controller of Events, in llis unerring wisdom, and in 
Uis inalienable beneficence. It also assumes a ('omplctc un¬ 
selfishness, a willing renunciation o1 matt rial things, a splendidly 
keen desire to put possessions and oven hie its ‘Ifni the disposal of 
those who stand in imminent need or dangiu-. 'J’lie writer related 
how she had leaint to realisi* m CikmI firilaiu a heart which ig-^ 
nored Us owfi apparent well-being wlnsi triJIr’d ujiim to exhildt 
sympathy in favour of a snialUT and U*ss protected country as¬ 
sailed and torn by a designing and pc>%\« i fid ’'itruder. Under sudi 
circumstances, financial, mercantile iiid liumau Tosses had to be 
anticipated, and all these were aulit ipat< <t wUli <i magnsfnimous 
acceptance wliirli elicited the lady’s risidy r<*cogmtion. 

An external coolness, a seeming i.uuuraon in moifcy-gettiug 
and money-spimding, a small tail waul t'vhibition of the religious 
sense, had been regarded, andperhapv lightly regaidcd, as out-’ 
'Standing factors in the British psytIiologic.d umslitotioti. Bti- 
tain, in these respects, had laid herseli otKO to anirn'idversloiL', 
Her people, noi wearing their hearts upoi\th< ir slcevis, had Beenii^ 
misunderstood, misapprehended. ‘O somi; aspOChl^' 

Britons arc not blameless ip permitting tin . to wear, tqi; 

* speak, a mental mask. A notable feahir* among 
as a rule, is an inherited atid.CtilttvaLd ot iTStraiu^; 
speech and in gt^sture. They are not i:i i he {/ ibit of Aim- 

selves away/* ^ They ^conceal great dt*pth of feeHog hb^ktli ait 
outward exhihition <d int^est jn whaf might be teiwd'imiior 
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raattcn* of their daily life. Thus “ sport ** of many kinds is large¬ 
ly ^arcd ill by ihcm and occupies, as largely, its place in their 
Thi^ary ronvcrsation It is an unwritten law among them that 
a well-bred man w'lll not “ talk shop, ” he may not weaiy 
listcneis by iccounting details oi his business or profession, unless 
circumstanres should demand a rc^umS of cither. One who breaks 
that .same' unvuittcn law' is called a “ bore ” and speedily finds 
lumselt df'void of agreeable tompamons A show of intense joy 
or sonou is consideicd, m public at all events, undigniiled 
indeed un-national A lu.in seen to weep is deemed ctfhminatc 
Men, again, do not, in England, embiact oncauother ; that would 
l>e con-.Klcred womanly, c Viokni pain must bo borne with 

out violent lemonstrance Ihc ' slings and aiiow’s ot outrageoo- 
foitum ’ must 1)0 enduud witli at kast the semblaiuo ot equ<i 
iiimity Diffeiencos-pohlual philosophic, lehgiotis-should bv 
discussed i losely but touitioiislv Protcs-^ors oi varying views 
preaclieis of diveist ti<‘eds, slate suicmi oi condicting diplomata 
<imbition, evcMi wJuii busily denoiijiciiig one another at great coun¬ 
try gjtheiingi* oi within the walls of St. Stephens', may nevci- 
thelcss letam the most pukil liundl^ iclatiouships in private 
Let us foj a moment lecall .i paragiaph from another coi 
icspondent of 7he 'limes whose letter, appearing also in August 
list, approaches this veu phase* of British temperament 
tiom a second ^oint ol view The tiuthor of this letter feels 
himacll jiistilied m sa 3 nng Educated Indians now travel freely 
and aie thus able to appicciatc how really the aloofness and ro- 
heive of the English is tempeied bj .i deep and abiding sense ot 
justice ioi those ovei whom they arc placed by the British Raj , 
au atiiibute which can nevei fail to captuie the best feelings of 
a people’s heart ’ We mubl note, in passing, that the author 
trom whom we thuc quote, is, too, an Indian. It is not within 
Ihe scope of our prebent purpose to press this point as it is argued 
above. We employ the extract merely in order to notice that 
rtie "alooJEness and reserve " which aie emphasised, cannot be con¬ 
sidered Ob attributes to the English alone. Our fellow-subjects 
in India, our imperial brethren, are eminent for the possession 
\ ul somewhat similar traiK They have, many of them, a command- 
1 ^ dignity, a stateliness of bearing ol royal kind. Not long 
vince, at a gathering in London at which a celebrated Hindu spoke, 
[nnd^^eral compatriots of his were present, a lady ‘spontaneously 
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icmariced. **See how these men tower over most of ns in thch* ap¬ 
pearance and carriage. They look—^what is true--As though they 
have centuries of race b^ind them.” Yes, centuries of race, 

(ivilisatlon, of continuous soul-inimersion in piolound philosophy 
practised in life and conduct They, too, may apparently be 
" aloof, reserved.” Impassive, above the display of emotion over 
tvery-day events or even when confronted by unfamiliar sqeneh 
iind sunoundings, they, too, might be misjudged by casual on¬ 
lookers , yet we know full well the depth of their feeling, the sin- 
»erity ol their souls, the loyalty of then h(‘art&. ’W^en India 
understood that the King-Emperor and lus councillors 
involved in war beraiiat' honoui eoinpcllcd then) 1u abide by thg^r 
[>romise to n‘'.peil tlit* neuti.ility ot Helgiiim and to take arms 
igainsi (he barbaru '* culture ” of turmany, she, India, spent' 
lit) lime 111 hesitation Witti a voire that echoed through the* 
uoild, she piodaimed leu inttuition of rallying for the welfare of 
her empitc and oui'- Tht heiou quality of that voire was web 
• otned by Oeat Riilain and hei alliei moiu warmly and with 
more frateinul cnlhusi«isin than any such voice recorded in his- 
lonc annals England at hoin< and England overseas a<claimed 
tlio gracious message of (jcoige V. to his ” brave and loyal In¬ 
dian soldier^.” reminding them of then " gloiioiis achievements/* 
(heir ”noblc tiaditions of fourage,” and tlicur “chivali'y.” In-/ 
dia's sons on their landing in Europe heard the g}ad clamour of 
the people ol Marseille's when gallant French folk rejoiced at the 
vision of "grizzled veteians, sturdy and stjnare-shouldered, and 
♦all smooth-faced youths with the demeanour of princes.” 

The hour of tribulation and the time ot danger bring out tho 
finest qualities of uniti*d manhood Thu atmosphere most 
adapted to the advanee of heroism is also the atmosphoro 
which dispels the darkness of disunion. External nonchahneB ^ 
lades in the warmth of at-one-ment. Readiness for sublime actiojn 
awaits Ihe moment of nec-es^ity. What is <tcquirud during qnies*^ 
cence proves itself in vicissitudes of storm and stress. Centuries/ 
pass and centuries go, but as they pass they teach the lesson 
East and West are leammg ; that a sweet and salutary sanM^dMijl^ 
exisH in the soul of things ; that colour and even creed are, after' 
all, m^ clothing of that soul; that brotbers-in-anns mu^ 
di^over the reason for, and the •beauty of, a ^terfilty ai* once 
natural and faithful, * 
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The etfitude of Indian fdiilosc^phy xnah^ii ne mm appeal 
Ih ihe Western side of otir Keipite* More and mere deeply ith 
ij^londerfol wisdom penetrates into Britain’s conedoosness. Hit 
tut» 6f Indian culture, ancient, honourabie, allurinif, Is finding 
%id fifiing its niche m the temple of thought towards whose eiec 
England is feeling her way The area of vibrant activity 
lor which England is eminent h being happily invaded by many 
<of India's most notable sons Possibly, nay probably, even 
external diiferenus may largely disappear in the exigences of 
ctmaraderie Companionship is the most powerful mould into 
which fusible factors can be cost It were no doubt unwise to 
msuppose any complete dcpaiture, on one side or the other, 
(man certain subtle and long-established customs, or perhaps 
of etiquette, climate, geography al limitations, and mental and 
physical variations must continue to obtain Yet, notwithstand 
ittg the influence of the age s and the inevitable instinct towards 
the conservation of phases that seem perpetual, unprejudiced 
observers can distinguish the progicss of another instinct equally 
inevitable and positive- th«it \^huh is slowly but surely welding 
the Eastern and Western ends of our Empire into one splendid 
and mdisscJubU whole United we stand, disunited wc fad m 
the very purjiu^c and fulfilment of oui common destiny. Super 
flcially unlike m m\ny points, our real rc'^embianccs are mucli 
^ itnore emphatically maiked 1 he more closely we move together 
the more readily shiill wc percen e and grasp the fac tors of rclation- 
Diosc things that make for difle rence will surely disappeai 
^aa the light of intimate ac qu nntance drives away dividing douds 
ignorance and consccjucnt distrust Signs of rappraekement are 
air. Shadows of coming events are jicrceptilde to those 
thc^ signs with realous soliutude Lord Bryce's power- 
for mutual understanding and foibearance deserves 
circulation and adhesion " History/* he says, "de 
*dl|at wa nationi however great, is entitled to Ifgjpose its 
dy|w of fsN^lll^tion on others No race is entitled to maim the 
lewdershlp^f btnnanity. Each piople has m its iime eontiibot- 
somemng tbjll was distinctively its own, andithe wtuld is far 
^ Hdwr thereby than if any one race, however giltwi, had ddfftfish 
perfmhqni^^cendam We of the Anglq-SiufiOfi tmee do 
dsim W o|^lvc$, any mmo than we ad^ hi any 
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lisaUon ies&pDwtiKftil nuieft* It is'oi^ w0tS» ^Ui\ 
take kigittfla it)r greatmeiiB, Gmtnesa is of ike ^ul ^ ojf 
body, * • t The OM>st prognssMvo races have bo^ ilio^'iidio 
biaed wiSliiigoess to katn with a strength whidl^ ei^khM theA* 
taneceive without loss to their own quality, retaining thent 
vigiiQr^ Imt entering into the labours of others, as iha iTeotiigk'! 

settled within the dominions of Rome |iroSt«d tiy 
lessons of tho ^d avilisation/’ * 

Indttentally, l^rd Bryce pays homage to the f^ilitiBilf efi 
India, who have rallied so promptly and heartily to BritghO^Jf^ 
There can bc> no escape, then, from the ashurance thnljMl^ 
as man learns frpm man, so nation learns Ironi nation, 
ehcb nteoi receives m proimrtion as he givi*s, and this prhicifiie; tP, 
apfdication, extends itsi'lf b(*iweei» iH'oples 
India are interdepend* nt upon one another for righicons sMf 
wfactoome interchange and int( r.iction. Mac h has qualities 
suntial to tho well-bt'ing of the other, and, indted, e;uii is growiifie^ 
nearer to the recognition ot that truth. S^ini*^ of the subtle sigsiir- 
(icance of the lore and philosopliy of llindfist.in is jicrmcalxng^ 
the British soul and inspiring tin* Ihilisli spiiil Some of the titalfr'^ 
/nofi/of En^and ami het sister lal'S N h<ronung opetativn/ 
between the fUm.iiaya& and the Sc<ts. io quote Jerome 
Jerome: “Our white men and oui bf<»wn nun an* now f^oiig 
side by side foT hngidiul’;, (at >< In teluft' there will hc!:^ 
foolish arrogance. Omtea fiw ot the wi»'‘1d'. lollies will^ one 
bopcs» disappear as a lesult (*1 (Jm v/< r " /^«rogincc has an av|i 
habit of exhibiting liH'lf fin om sidt and <>n another. It m^y 
endorse a sense of superioc uncstiy or of philosophic edilcatiod 
that hah survived the umtiMus a id outlived mvaiaoti. U nuj^, 
acctaidi^ the assertion of mileiMl n^fcndancy In any case /W, 
must liavej and has, **noiitc to <(iut '* 

Brotbd^ood in aims, biotberhood arm-in-arm wdl d 
estahlhli mty Jitnd of anpgance Work m double harness'/ 
pimvetmt m:^eapi|<i1y of work itsidf, but also the fmwer ol<i 
sympatliy about a common movenwnt for 

benafioonce,' 


, V/J 


•'The World is ovcrcomoi-^yc I even here I 
By sen#, a^ fix their faith on Unity/' 

« Tke SMi$ 
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Amtiwjii tlunkers, AmenidJi wiitris, throw mati> ol> 
N^rvjujl «ldnt t njM»n th( evolution of progics&. and, with the «ui 
spoken manifo-tdljon of then own iiulhod, do not foil to put tht i 
oh&mMtion tind its xf‘sult into wonls that bite and tell A litcrarN 
man hailmj, fumi Iscw Yoik (ity stat^'*; that England presents 
at the pusiit niomint ,i sinking sptc tatle of national regeneration 
Sin* to be plungtd into ,i tt»ip»»r from which it appeared 

impossible to awcikt n her Iki war m thi Soudan am! in Soull 
Afiua tho inoiuio of ubrlhon in fnliud, and tbo extjpcratin^ 
outrages oi tin iinlitaiil Hulii igtt<(s wtio pr>wtFits'- tu ttroa < 
her fiom hci » 1 ( eping sit km s, 1 hi w ilJ t it In i gloat< d oi mourn 
ed ovei hti (letadtme Hultl.tu l, 3 s K n iin.uvt lions rhangf 
Englishimn ha\e ^hown that dJ tlu t lik »on(tilling *h*' root*' 
and physJtal dcttnoraliou t)f ihtn mm l^ without foundation 
and th.it thev it main tnu to ilj<. ojM’nal *-tO‘k ft nctMlcd th< 
e.iU to aims tt» woik the inirult i < ill not foj tin parpos 
of piotciitne oi .if<|iutmg di-.lart posis^'oiis but to immtaiii 
the solemnly pliglitt d word ot thi lutiou Moie > as ot»i tandii 
Ament ait fu« tul itnnmK us ‘ Hit nun who but ^tsteiday wei 
tolled ‘flanmlltd ittoK uid wnc tlioiiglit to fiavt m* mktest in 
life beyond tiuktt and toolball sjn 1114 to then feti, iilbd wit’i 
mthusiami as leadv to qi\L ivirv drop of then blood foi lii« 
safety and honoui of tln .11 nati\t land as then sues i hundretl 
ycdis ago Pt tr and (omnionei, capitalist and labourer, squiie «tti 1 
peasant, all floikcd to the colours in itsponse to their country 
summons, taking llieit plate in the lanks, not as officers, but as 
privates, legaidless of biith, position, place, pnvati mtc*XAl- 
and family tics " 

One othei point, and a point of vtiy high importanu ronic^ 
within the puiview of the same obseivant per^n, and bears with 
precise directness upon the mam subject of ** Brethren Arm-m 
Arm/’ He remaiks sapiently enough, “ I he «*dl which the Eng^v 
» man shows not to do a tlung until it is absolutely necessary^ hi>- 
heen apt to deceive people into the belief that he could not d • 
tlie thing if he tried " Tliat saying is well said It estabfishis 
th^ tiiusm that, in order to move to advantage, to be seen m an\ 
w^se at his beat, the Britisher needs something like a compulsic' 

‘ motive. Again, and here even a casual observer may be correct 
Bnglislimen have a faculty for putting up with and perkaji^ 
^ patiently tolerating certain eleifients m alhdts which are aetualH 
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personally dibia^stclnl to themselves, fnles^ (goaded inli» 
and wsiiojly jx'iforte of some impulse due to the th-.c(>xnftrtt 
others, they hate to take uptm fhemselvo** the cxoititei of tin' 

«ost of movement Vlt‘aiiwhiK‘, thay h ive tme tonsl.uit soOit e ot 
• oiiMjhtmn “ ft IS an l^nglisImuinV jHiviIcge to giumhle * fh', 
tlwrt'fore, agitrahly distusses guev one aflei gftcvaiK'e ontil 
the anival ol tlu supreme momuil then, when tin all «»f 
unity become'' impcralice t\cr\ « tos« ot t,rnvaneo h foi I he 
time dclibentcly .eule I he inan. laoei diately, is rnu^^ed lu 
ihe Englishman We niav aun' at the loiulusion 

that, given the ncci -»saiv stit ot t n. omstarn < I hi* man •vhether 
hei* oi tluie, \\h(tli4'r in lastmi *‘1 \Vi-‘fem htitmles N»omes 
»d«n-'iblv and \igoious|\ i -.on i»l llu Imojum 

I'oi on* and loi the o<h*T diUi lie hut u ui iOK, <*» *» and 
mdi potable, that, m lonimon damei oi nt diUiue ol loiomoti 
iiorooi tills Kinpne of o Os is one and oidi\i‘«jble Wi* move 
together aim in-arm, h(\.it pulsating in lx aline tij,n woh luait. 
-'em.I not only m ceitaintj, ol ■»e*ii s bui in idiniiahl(‘a soir.Uie 
ot L Iclintoiis and lecipioral will Imvaids onilv “ Mnofnis*. *’ 
pen hos when broiJieis ‘tan<l -.idi In id« when iniebtis of 
the same Imperial whoh lealiM tin i(iu,il nnpoitami md sit> 
mfmoie of emli unit of whuh tlu whoh i* lomprised 
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STORIES OF LOV^ AM) CHIVALRY IN^ 
KAlTfriAWAK. 

r HK itolk'-loio oi cvtry uMiiitry is a« indcr to the feelings and 
sentiments of its |usl '>jx(nHv th. * jM'-t which has no 
ipcord of history, be me pliiii, <tl in tic abysses of time Parti- 
lularly is> this the rase with Iiulia, whuh bis not got any history, 
m the sc’nsc in wbnh it is nnd* r IimkI now, but has its scroll of 
history unfoldtd in tin m»ti md lyrus of tin people* Begin¬ 
ning from the t^oin i\.!n i, nl ilic Mainbiuoata, (» perhaps even 
eailict, from tin \ c dtt« j e eiiii ir i^c nius e>f il*- p eipU* has mam 
^tsted Itself in si>r«4 ‘•in**, witli > v»vidni all their own, 

the social, pohtie*! i nd rd ton*- e molioi s tf difioe nl periods 
Principal event ■» of t* fie t *’'*>' gharud fioin the 

theme* of ehhfiint I P et H<y wir« *uip in the* courts of 
Kings, 6n biliUbthl in tin iiukt »ac(tity rl tne* Zenana, but 
sjficciallv whe n ju o{ le of the v Hue weie < me red lerge the rat night 
time at the ihmi m tb villi«e nuetmf place, wlien* both the 
high anil the low Mpiattcd thei on tlie ground and the Bhats 
and ChaiOJlb, tiadilioi al b 1 < sang tl eu iiispiiirg songs, Some- 
luiies these itw {tiijj. - la*t< el t.ll the moon waned lov in the Western 
lionrcm, and the (In li <»» diwn nr.idi.ited the whole of the 
4 0 im 1 ryiade% hvshir'* lh( wurd and distant cues of dogs and 
^ |acka1» add the still myu wtiid jack il iilvc cries of thieves and 
eniilaws,'!' Ihe split of lhec( hillads and songs u difhenilt to bo 
understood and appreciated *.ave by those who have lived Smd 
moecd among the pcoph of Kntthiawar and Bajputana and on 
the hallowed spots which were* the* scenes of action of the themes 
tmmrhfahsed by the hards Even now • nc may sometimes hoar 

t t 1 hiv mav pt ier Mriioge t>ol i omfiiott eapmeoce o/f thoM» who leave tired 
hi Katttnewer to hear at time aneb laUiat itJte cnee ande fay ttaievee m a 
ol aigaijd. « 
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these soQg^ in fnirs and cm pubtit ibstivalSi nnd bomctimc^;^ as oC 
Voie« at vtUai^ Charon, but the spint which inspired thcsm m 

It is the Atm of these articles to desenbe some of these , 
pedlar baliads U may be mentioned that tbea^ ballads are not 
perfect wholes but arc to be pieced togcdhei from detad^ld ^ 
verses. Sevcicd of them am not published even in the Vertiacnlar^ ' 
while only tats of some are published in the Veniaculai*. ^ 


% I -KHMRO AND 101)1 KIIAMHUATAN 


This lb a pathetic and touching tilc^ of two loveis in times 
when Love was not lit dgi d round .uid restricted by the cemveh* I 
ttons of boriety aii3 boy-fatlurs and giil mtithc'is were but :< 
A ranty. , 

Lodi, the daughter of an Aniir of Khambli d ((ambay), was ^ 
going on a pilgiimage to Dwarka by land throiigli Kalthiawar. ? 
On her way the re, he i < at a van stoppe d foi a d ly at a village caU* / 
t d Uawalia She b<*mg a dauglitfr of a noble m in of such a big '< 
Slate like Khamhhit, idclns of flu viflu'c* ami fh<ii Udtcscame ^ 
to sec hci. All tJu elder- sal at a <h-t m(» lh(i«‘ being ascieon ? 
between them .ind l-odi Bui Kliiiuri, a yomif; man of the 
village, went to the iniur aiurtmmt with h«» sistets-m law, !; 
♦Iressed in a lady’s clothes Lodi, howi v« i, li uml him out as , 

on his crossing the thnshold, he pJwed hi> right foot first ; 

She speaks thus m the taHid ’\o'i wen coming with your . 
sisters m !a\4. but %\fjilt c j u » the thn-hold ! detected the 
toot of a man " ^ 

Ihtir glance> met and th . wi.^ i lUsh ol understanding., 
the birth of Love at first m ‘» Whih* all the c!clc‘rs and ladies 

WCTC returning from the \i u, Khma i tirrud b hind and had 

i few words with 1 oeJt m.il- inj» an o\ poiiitnu nt fot the night, 'fhe* 
lovers met at night and cedebrahcl th*ir niiptnl with the stars | 
of ihd Heavens as their witm ias fh<* t invaii wi. however, | 
to gen early in the hnoming and the* love'll had to pirt with thh| 
first crowing of tl* '* cork. Khirnra pns.v*(l her nine h to po^pbnp 
her drparivre, but she replied that she could not do so and pns-1 
mised to come back in about <i we'ck from 0v/fuka ^ 

00 not cjry. Oh Rawat I and ^heel idit tears, { 

the journey is likely to occupy tWenty days. 1 shaU coine 
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Tin lo\ci, \vh< n be saw that she wuuid uot t dUvel hci (h^piiir- 
^tire, rewirtul to lb ond expulicnt oi asking hoi to postpone 
Ju*r ]omn(v toi h d.tv or two and let the «Miav<m 1,0. Tn thi- 
loo sIm dvimnied 

" I lie i,)uiv*'n will f*o t»\\a> , il w'dl not bi* delayed by any 
om Ihue willb* a long dislamt tlnn betueui it and 
please Ihiieloit to allow rne to take my d* parture 

Lom'I" paited at list, but while going Lodi felt the pieinom 
tionolt\il .tnd thought witlnn hci mind, " loft brow 1*^ 
<piiViiJoe, and my light biow 1 iliroiibiiv this taiavai. v/oold 
not b( able to go to DwuiKa 

"I hese piiinuiii(ion« baimtid Ivi i\‘n «ii lu'i pdf^iio 
-Old while at DwaiK.i sIk duanU .1 du jtn hm boding ^inh a 
disostei tor hei lo\t r th »1 slj« r nod (*11 '* Lf 1 thi^ dream faL »»at 
ol oviii my btotlu t but not ot m\ Ivlmnia \ llmdu womans 
love ioi hu biotIui'» i-. almo t i ^amd p'ssion, tvdting <Ji't iii 
iiobling, with ilvimnli o( tiu ’UmI* ■*! <.11 ^a»uh<t If with thi'- 
love Lodi UK'S out that hn oiamou-. dnani miv fall tiin el Mi’ 
bioilioi bnt not ol hn lovn that ^how- tin jiassioiiate iiatuu ol 
her lo\c - a love whic hwill not bio(»k stjiaiation, rniKhle**>dcati ot 
the lovn All tlu pu momtions .tncK m] du »ms<oim to be trai 
\ wiek jwssed away sinie the d()>ailiii« ol 1 odi, and Khimia lo-*? 
hispaticme Day altei day In iniM ha\i salon Iht mitakirts 
of his village waiting loi the distant «lou<l of dust that wruhl 
lietokin the coming iarA\an llu }>roniisid days pas&iid and 
Khtmra ibcd of despxii with the nann of his bcloed Lodi on hi" 
bps His body was burnt but a<coidiiig to tht lustom ttnii 
prevailing a piUai was set up to his m< mory on the 
gioiuid {The pilUi w«is called a Palia ) 

By a cruel irony of fate, I.odi ittuinc*d within a shoit Unu* 
ol tils death and on mquinng at the xilKige found that hei lovei 
was dead but a short while ago with hci name on his Upt Thi 
ijews stunned her and she lesolved to die aCtci her lover' Sh«* 
asks the caravan to icsume* its man h. tolling hci people thart she 
would soon follow them aftei slaving for .i night near the tomb ol 
Khixnra (the Palia) it appears fioin this that her lose affan 
IS kobwn now to all the people' of the laiavan or at least to the* 
% yhiof of them, for otherwise Lo^ woultl not have asked them t<» 
if^Hirocced without her It was not quite a rare thing in those days 
**^^Jbigh*boni.,gh1s to choose for themsclvesdheir husbands. It 
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might have been this or it might have been despaii and 
onseqaent scorn of consequences that might have induced 
to give out the secret of hci hcait Anyhow, she went jn th< 
dead of night (vihethcr the tat a van was^loeping or \Vs3P% gone is 
not exactly cleat) lo lux lovoi^s tomb The words with whielt 
she asked the ^aiavan to proceed show that l-odi was possessed oi 
gentle tact In this vjUago tlieie an manv mosquitoes und 
dies and it ts mqiO'.sibK to^tav luie foi \ long time , I shall stajj* 
iberftfoie l<n nnlv <nu by the tomb ol Khiinra/" At the 

tomb her tHiil-up‘'iiot ind love hurd (h«ii bounds and sht 
licats lni lit ad agatn^ft tlit tomb vvhi^h tovued the handfut 
)f HShes of whit Vvrf'' hut • dioit tinn biik i living |H»r«ionaHty 
ior hci 

She paihctically iMliims Wlmi I \\» nt I sjw i yootlg 
Mian , on rrtiiiiiuig I mi tluo Paha \d()i h(i lovet then 
^hellmtnls ‘ Khimi» ' th Itiuli-^now ilii-.hlv hitler it is 
‘nly huP) Ml heiHjs (hki tJo iO \ ho ^ is T thought 

1 would hntl my oasis on my h ti ni but insli id I find a desert * 
'she voices lui fellings of d>t nl, it “nu niystii iiid iiiicxplaili- 
able which hmnanit\ U I- t f)« »tli khiiin i ’ mankind ha** 
dways one grcit tnbnlition »n ik.ith thm aic *'tvefa) tribilhi- 
tions also foi it but none hki Uip \ )n‘*hi advaiiuis^ the 

I itcnsity of her grid inert tst i he light vvhi< h is but vouchsafiKl 
ttircly to man end wonictn h i < nt ued hei life, and she dreids to 
icturn to tht fonuuon woik-a-dav vvotld with hci light buiied 
under the tomb hci he at b^ itm^ loi om whom she would ncvei 
see The diinax is soon itadud and 'shc dies, beaim'4 h» 3 i heat* 
md hcait acamst the tomb o( h< i lovt i 1 he iollowmg vci sing 
the last tiagc'dv of hci hfc 

" My heart iniisl nidi id lx* hard that it does not break 
though X prei»s it against yom tomb , 1 howtvci tlo no+ to 
uoc fmee against your tomb, my Khimia P' 

All 50111 relations uaoi your toinh vvith locoauuts^ oil 
md Suidur . but I, oh Khimta ! covci thy ttiuib with my blood 

Thus ends tbh traeidv with the oblation of two lives to 
Kov** 


Bmbay, 


]. ic Mem A. 
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RED AUTUMN 


J UST when autumn is inrllowing into beauty* when harvest 
is ripe, and the year is telling its gladnc’ss in fruition, there 
creeps into the laud of romance and poetry the murky demon 
of war. 

In summer Picardy is gtmtie and gracious; the winding valleys 
lie drowsy in the sun, f he silver iibbon of the river is fringeti 
by a double band of {Ktplais, and in ihe shadow of these the cat* 
tie stand l.ncc-deep in tlie u cds and ihj cool lufth {p’ass. Beyond 
the river lie the marshes, glistening poo's of water and tall reeds, 
and ever, as far as I he eye can set', arc waving poplars. In summer 
the poplar is so t'cutle and fermnine, so slindor and gracious 
that the valley st't'ins to lie a great convent of sKy, whispering 
nuns. IHticeSwSions of Ifiem bow and sway togrthcr, and oath 
in their presence' would sctnt «i (oarsc profanity. Their canticle 
IS one of peace and gentle praise,* of purity and uplifting. Patches 
of cultivation lie here and then*, rccovcied from the marsh, and 
dowd'the tnlerstTling roails, and aflei a shower of rain, the people 
go to wash the tobacco U-aVc*; that lie, a patch of rich green leaf* 
age,*bcncath the silvery poplars In the evening old bent Annette 
goes very slowly and sliakily with her slick, and murmuring to her* 
self, to find her Uack goat Pauline. The days are long and the world 
moves ^owly. 0tt l^Uey, one of the poets of the Pl^iade, was 
^ thinking of such days when he came across the old Latin hymn 
the winnower to the winds, m the rix eenth century, and 
trim^ted it into French R^iaissance verse. , 
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*A voQs TttJfppe Jegere 
Qut 4'xicte passagere 
Par Ic ntonde virfez, 

Kt d'un siOant itiuriDurc* 

L'ombragf’use verdure 
Douiccmont esbranlez. 

In the rhythmic cadcncc of caressing woid<i is the true spint, 
of Renaissance, and also thegentio spirit of Picardy-^the 
ranc^ and freshness of the moniing breezo* and the swing and 
sway of the stately whispering poplars that .ire never still* It 
calls up a vision of those shimmcnng ilawns that exhale the purity 
(f a sacrament, when the world spirit, lefieshed by sleep, rises to 
a silver green arcadu and takes th<* bfc givin/> ehxit in a crystal 
goblet. Picardy is the ai^tdy of Kenais‘,aiue the very breath 
of nature in iN tendcrcsl and mod famili<ii beauty 

tne vesfn douce hah me 
Kventt/ to te pi one, 

Evontt £ <«' ^4 join 
Ci' {Hiiiiuit qut j'.*b»nm 
A iiion 1cpie je vii lu* 

A la (lialt ui da ]ouf 

But it IS in antiirnn that om mu it to Picardy for the win 
nowtng, and fust for the harvtst reap d with the sickle, Flcm* 
<uid Marfe gathetmg thur own pilch id corn alone, be reaping 
and she binding, white koichic Is hune fiom their broad bats 
protecting the ne(k fiom the penetrUine autumn sun. llicre 
IS the midday iocmI, and the l}lcs<»( <1 rtudcLiy rcM^t under the pop^ 
larsand then the* rtsurm*d haivcstiiit* till the shadows of the tiers 
lie in long drifts athwart the* villcy .ind like a will 0*-thC"Wiaq[* 
between tlie tree stems comes the white c ap of hobbling Annette* 

*ic>'t li, H, t .Q li|>ia ) m ttf 
2)eli(i tts pt-tsfr by. 

Oar world uvkia 
A tncirmni m ti»e trees, 

A fi) llic It A.' es. 

And you ate gotic 

fVVub tbat beat bicntli oi tbine, 

Belrcsb tiui home of mmc, 

And IrAve it sweet 
Ttte nrhite onr fAn ^ wc pWf 
And WAso iiie cbAit to ny 
lA swe||wnag tueat. 
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giviBg the signal Cor honest labour tu rest wearied Itmba and 
Mtitn to the red-tiled home where the peat smoke rises bine and 
thin as from a spent cigarette 

Later in passing ihe.su littk* led-tiled iarnis one hears the beat 
uf the flail, and in the half shadow ni the great barn {the largest 
f>f the buildings) one rnav c'retell a glimpse of the <)uick fling of 
it. 

In thtardy, autumn (omes loyally ami icsplendent, the 
gentle virginal poplars aie gone, they have tunud mto goygec . 
<|uccn$ m litiaii robes Ii is a land ol gold, llambuyaiit and open 
handed, lavish gold <"vei ywlierc chat pales the autumn muon and 
choke*; the brimming nvci gedd in mil incasiue and ninning 
over 

The trees no lunge i wln^pei, tlu, \aUe\ is lilied with a low 
I oar, as of many waters J he very stars seem to twinkle fiercely 

in llie velvet bluu-blac k canopy beyond the tic<'-to|)^ Hie chil 
(Iren come home earJui from sciiooJ and cross by the* bridge, fut 
the marshes are full ol watei. Round the caves of the little red 
farms hang string>$ and strings of yellowing tobacco leaves 
^Herrc and Marie have l/ccn ludclering the two groat white horse**, 
.uid with their old fhmeh csnirtesy that shames oiii modern 
manners, come to the gate to pass the tim«* ol day with tin 
foreigner " Will Monsicui have a glass of milk ^ Ah • painting i** 
a great woik. one must have the gift and then the training—it 
must take very many months to become a painter ^ Et que de 
pfdicitce, man Dieu / Ola la! d chaeun &ou metier, however, and h 
bo» Dim over all.’^ Yes, it is hard work, the harvesting, but next 
year it will Ik t'usier. Our son Jean will have douc his soldiering, 
// esi hemgarcon ei it a le hon cocur.^i That is the coiemel there— 
that great wlute building between the trees. Monsieur can sec 
the soldiers watering their horst's any evening down by the river. 
On Sunday Jean comes home and goes Ashing. Ah / il kaU toujmrs 
fmt U spwl, le gamin.\ And now on the tide of this golden 
ahtumn comes another unbidden guest. The demon of war 
holds beautiful Picardy in its deadly grip. it is a foul-mouthed 
and deep-throated demon. The roar of cannon shakes tbe* 

*9^94 Save vkWch patience 1 Good Heavens t To each one his Job, however, 
and the aood God over ai). ' 

tKe is a fine lad end basa good heart. 

i fiarmefc. 

$ Ab, jbe wa^ always %ot the scamp. 
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valley and the river is an evil sight, running dull ^ttul rudd^ and 
indescnbahiy sickening 

The white horses are gone and the caserne is empty and Jean 
where is Jean ^ Ah * bon Dieu avez pift^ tie tiOHs,^ M le Cnv** 
i-s in the church moving from gioup In group of anxious oi 
weeping uotnen The <.hurch is full oi people ; some praying 
wtlb lighted candle- bctoie the annoined figun^ of St. Joan of 
Arii riuTo aie mounded, and two lattle Sisters of the 
llcait arc doing what they <an loi them. Most oi 
the women and children aie here e\<ept those sheltering in the 
(Oftvent ol the hacred Heart ot m the adpu eni oiplianage, but 
the lattti has ht'cn shelled and lh< roof is binning. Su 
doubtless the occupaitb have been n‘Ui<>\ed tn',ater cpiartersu 
Mphoflso the Iitte bumli-back lobblci, i- h«Te, a bird fandor.. 
mif he has witli liint ts inaiiv ol hi-» bird as ho could bring 
«rowded and iliitti ling in ont‘ t.igc Annette is missing, 
someone saw' hei set of! fo look foi Pauline Ah i the poor 

woman* As if oiu <onhl hud anything in tlu bl.uk smoke 
Thai hangs everywhoie 

The sluucs hav»‘ bten ojuned to Hood tin mjtsh below the 
town, but the bndgi. has not yet bein blown up, though the 
luse IS laid reedy in lase then should h rve l<» b<* a i^'trcat 
Suppose a shell should stnkt tin f hnidi * Dots M Je Vuri think 
it likely ^ What had they hcttei do ^ Would it not be best 
to leave the town by tlu load oi tin fonst *' M le Curd 
there is no necessity yet Ih* will tell them when the time comes. 
Ci^hnez vQvs, mes enfmiis. { Ih* goes olt< n to llu‘ dooi to look ovet 
the valley to the open space wheie the road inns paiallel with the 
liver When men come struggling back along the road, it will 
be time to take the w'omen away’, but tlieie is no ronnng back 
yet<~-God be praised Ammunition waggons pass quickly down' 
from time to time, and in one place a tree has fallen arrr^s the 
road and some men are busy removing tfhc obstruction. 

Above the golden soa ol poplars hangs a pall of black snoKdtlh 
broken now and again with flashes of blue Arc Out there aero$|^ 
the river Hell is let loose and men made m the image of aird! 
kifling each other. The nations arc at each otber'^ tbroaCg. * 
ends of the earth are there. East has joined hands wlril Westi 

\ im< i . mu i n wi mi 11 »■ p ■ i »^wii*iiiii ^<| i i i ii ^ 

* Ah, $ocA God, have pitv ttpoa 03! 
t Cato yaitrselv«s^ my hhddum. 

' ^ * •' 1 < ij. .1 ■. » ■ / .. 
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ill the great conflict. And sn the ugly wreckage are seen the 
limits of God’s gifts to man>~5cicnce, skill, and many devices 
vilely abused. And while the shuddering poplars drop golden 
tears into the hurrying ruddy stream, above the roar of battle 
rise His yet gteater gifts, courage, endurance, sacrifice, hcroEsm 
the union of hearts too long kept apart by caste and cr^-Hmd 
the white spml of compassionate pity and healing. 


G CROMJrrON. 

England, 
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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 

A STORY Ol‘ IHE PRESENT WAR 


(HAPIEK I 

Iwo Rkruits ‘ 

A SMAIX inn lu Ptirn Not one of the company prc'ient bdongcM) 
to the upper btiata of the culturcci Euro[>ean races. Most of 
them were French cu/iavaleur\, in baggy coiduroy irousert, bluo 
darts, boots, stockings belt, hal, cravat At ont of the numorous 
small tables, two men were seated For a while neither spoke. But 
they listened attentively -and their cyc-^ wandered from group to 
group 

* All inends hen It was Ecfebre tht cldn of the two iAeti« 
uho broke the silence 

Franci!> Leschicr, his companion nodded 

‘ Then^” continued Lefebre, ‘we cm discusb oui bnutiess — 
Imt in subdued tones." 

To a stranger, the dinking of glasses, the bu// of conversation, the 
loud laughter, would not have conveyed the impression that the men 
weie anxious for the safety of their countiy Not many weeks ago, 
the Germans had been almost at the gatt»s of Paris The enemy waa 
still m France, making de^ierate efforts to break ihrouiadi the AHks an4 
: advance once more on Pans. 

" YouV ftog| La Basset' ^ '* questioned, U'si’liiei 
Lefebre nodded* , « 

^ " It was you who conveyed to the Bnti h romnumU i llie jjf. 
the'Gonnan right to the sea " 

Tlte nod was repeated. 

How many Germans did you kilt >' 

Lefebre dipped tns band into his pocket and pulled 
There were sev^ crosses on the t>owl. He counted l!b» giuddwtv** 
eight. 
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Three/* he saiA. 

' ** And five before, makes eight/" 

\ **’You're a good mathematician! What's the balance ? “ 

*' Ten for your wife; ten for your child. Eight from twenty 
leavQf twelve." 

" The balance is twenty-two," corrected Lefebre. " You liave 
not included Louvain. Where is Jx’maitre " 

" He ought lo be here, now—Ha ! Tliat’.s him coming. 1 know 
his laugh." Looking out ol the window, “ He's got others wdth him," 
Tlie hitter piece ol information was not jdtMsmg to Lcfebr(#^*Tn6 
young fool! " lu* muttered 

l^maitre'.s companions wtic Britishers young fellows, strong and 
hualtliy. 

Lefebre gave Leniaitie -\ ipiu'v glam» f)f ininghd surpiise and 
enquiry. 

"It's all right," laiiglml l*iuaifu ' IlieM' are Iriends--Mr. 
Richard Palmer and Mi. Janu"' limk. IJolli hjiglish *’ 

" Both except me," •^ud Ihuk 
Palmer lauglied. 

Buck,* innorent of ihi (ontuulu ton si.itiiiKnt he had made, 
turned on Palmer savageh, and inquin’d ‘ Wlial is there to laugh 
at? I'm proud of my iiatioi.cdit\ *' 

Palmer laughed tlic more, but seeing the pu/dod look on the tacos 
of the Frenchmen, in good hiendi t \plained that Burk had ileclaied 
that they wvre Iwth English—f ut'pt litmbdf. 

The Frenchmen eiiio\ocl the Irish bull pnpetiated by Buck and 
good-feeling was .it once established btlwodi the b'reiicliinen and the 

I 

W'ont to join us " asked la Icbre 
' " We do," answered Palme 1 . 

"'"Let me speak for nn'sell, hastily interposed Bu'k. " I’m 
a Nationalist." He made a piofomul bow to Lefebre. Wc Irish 
are accredited with hating the English Senne of us do : but every' 
man of us enjo}^ a good light. We’ve lought against and for the 
'Frendi — a long time ago, I mean.' he added hastily. " We’ve fought, 
the Scot and the £nglish*and even fought ourselves^I mean, among 
'oursdlves.’ I'm simply itching to fight the ('terman^^." ^ 



' *’ Why didn’t you and your friend enlist in the British .Vrmy ? " 

, ^ It was quite a natural question to ask. ‘ ^ 

! ’ " As for me/* answered Buck. " the Doctor said I had a bad heixt. 

vaGloif'ber—t I'm as sound as a bell." 


' You look it. And you, Sir ?/’ 
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Lefebre smiled dubiously. 

There must be some other loaaon.” 

" I’ve told you exactly what the Doctor baid,” replied Palmer^ 
somewhat stifRy, but catching a warning look lu Buck's eyes, lie con¬ 
tinued in a calmer tone, “ Bui k .ind I were determined to go to th»5 
wai, so we came over to France .uni, as luck would ha\e it, fell in with 
our friend Leniaitro ” 

Lefebi;^ thought it time to intioduce liimsclf 

’m the Colonel ot a band ot hram-'liuuis 1 fiold no military 
command , we are not undei niihtaiy law, <uid il the (>eimaii> capture 
any of us, we are shot " 

Lefelire gave this lattci iiifoiiiiation by w.^ oi a w.irning. Padim^f 
ignored the warning He, in turn, was iiiiiuus to know why Lefebre 
was not with the Regulais, also the f>tliei 1 luiilinikn 

“ I ha\c only thiee Frefithmon with iiu ’ explained Lefebre. / 
•' The others arc Belgians You see me I m old, jiast the age 
ippointed foi Military Sirvitt Thesi ofhei two at in> ie(juC'»L have' 
been exempted." 

"Then the hremli tiovcinnieiit .ipproxis of voiii methoas-i " 

** The Government have found me .ind my im ii ust liil ” 

" You are then free to fight wlicn you like that suil-. me, and 
you Buck ? ” 

" To be sure, .inything suits me as long as .it tin « ml ol ii there is 
fighting " 

" Tlieie will be lighting, ’ Lifcbu isnuiuI tin m ‘ I uoto that 
you both speak I rench ’ 

** And German, and Urdu,” adiled Pal You si*c, we aiQ from 
India—a place called Lucknow We studied in L» Martinierc College — 
ves, a countryman of youis, wa> M irtin quili .1 Nawab, m the time 
of the Kings of Oudli What w.is 1 saying ■’ 'S 1 —wi* are fii»n» Indui. 
Our paters sent us to England to Imish us in an cngineciing colh'.^c, alter 
a University career. Been m Ivnglanda couple ol years now We know 
Frandb a bit, also Germany Now give me a dunk -I'ln tlmsi_^," » 
It was a long specc h for J.imcs, and he felt 1 Inrsly a i li 1 it 
The hotel-keeper was a friend of Lefcbn. lie conducted th% 
Britishers to a small room and provided them with puisants’ rlothtf^ 
lefebre was cautious- be knew he had to bt, foi, among the ind||jra 
the cafd, it was possible there were some Gennau spies. ^ 

** We'U go to the s|^tion and sec if there is any tram 
front," said Lefebre, when the two Britishers iiad returned. „ ^ 

There was a train—a troop special, crammed with Indian 
Palinm' addressed one of In^an officers 
was thnt n Frenchman could converse 
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I language. Palmer did not undeceive him as to his nationality. He 
asked the officer where the troops were going. 

Allah and General French knows.” laughed Risaldar Wajid 
All Khan. ” All we know, we are going to fight the Germans. 1 hear 
they are very brave—we prefer encountering an enemy that is brave. 
There is no pleasure in routing cowards. I know some people in India 
and in England have said the Indian troops will never stand up against 
the Germans. Wait and see, Huzoor.” ^ 

** I have no misgivings." replied Palmer truthfully. 
you—I have lived in India You will not disgrace the Empire—I’m 
sure of that.” 

The Kisaldar held out lti-> hand. Palmer grasped it. \ 

” I hope we’ll meet c'gaiii,” said Wajid* 

“ We will.” 

■' That is as Allah will-.. I3uf when* aie you going, Huzoor ? ” 
Palmer hesitated a setonci 

” We are cultivators,” said he at length '* At least, you ought 
to guess as much frrira our dross We're going by this train to—^to the 
fields outside Paris, to see wl*a( the harvest is like ” 

” This is a troop special They will not let you—” 

“ I’ve arranged," sai I fa h lac coming up and tapping Palmer on 
the shoulder. 

As they went along I he (>altform. Palmer asked—'* How did you 
i<>anage > This is a troop train ? ” 

” The officials know rnc " explained I.cfcbre, with a wave of his 
band. ‘T go anywhere I lile We’ve got accommodation in the 
break-van.” 

” And our dcstinatiori ' ’ 

” Ah—destination—" He glanced quickly into Palmer’s face as 
they passed down the platform ” Yes—^why 'should 1 not ^)eak ? 
You are one of us." 

jPalmer expected a full disclosure of the Tircur's plans. He had 
to be content with the information that they were going north-wpst. 

There was sufficient accommodation in the break-van for the 
Tireuts. True, the vaif was packed with miscellaneous boxes, but 
^hese were found useful in the absence of chairs. 

'* I think rU have a smoKc Any objection ? ” 

^ James put the que.stion to the guard who had no objection what¬ 
ever, 

* No ammunition in tuc"? cases ? ” questioned Lefebre. 

" None.” , 

** Then m have a smoke also.” 

He produced his pipe 
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** HeUo t ’* cried James, ** a curious pipe. Historical ? What aic 
these crosses ? " 

Lefebre turned and looked at Buck vnth a pleased smile on his 
face. The Tireurs had a good deal of scouting to do, and to be a scout, 
a man must be quick at noticing anything ihiusual—must possess 
intelligence. 

** You have good eyes,” he said ‘ You'll make a good Tircur.*' 

“ Thanks. But those crosses - ” 

" I'll tell you You and yoiii friciHl/' pointing to Palmer, ** must 
^sicn-attentively and afterwards, if you find me, in my acts, cruel to 
the enemy, reqtll this day and the suffering I < nduic ” # 

His vpice had grown harsh 

“ I lived in Louvain," he continued Y<ni havi* read that 
Louvain is a mass of^uins^ The Huns lanie 1 he Commandant, 
the staff and several military ollueis put up ih.u the lailway station. 
My home used to he quite close to the station My house* does not 
stand there now 

" German soldiers wandered about the streets and entered drinking 
saloons. They got drunk- beastly drunk insulted women m the 
streets. 1 kept indoors, witli my wife and litlh' s<»n »h, (»od* ny 
wife—my son • " ♦ 

His fare twitched with agony 

" l*m French," he (ontiiiued “ Ilv* ticniians hate us. 1 had' 
been living in Belgium many yeais and niairie<l a Belgium lady. 1 
kept indoors. I looked out from a window Two (jermans wcie 
coming down the road (^n the pavement were standing a young man 
and the girl he was going to marry The (lunuans grossly insulted the 
girl. The young man abused the* Germans riiey shot him dead. 
In an instant, shooting Ix'came g(*nc‘ial taken up from 
an over the town F'rom the window of a hotel near by, a machine-' 
gun opened fire—dealing death to men, women and chi]<j||^n in tlie 
streets. The massacre was horrible. I retired with my wife and 
child to our bedroom. My wife crushed our little son to her breasi^ 
and cried to me not to let those monsters hurt him 1 assured ber'l 


would die first. But I’m alive—alive • HaJ I can have reveng^^*/^ 
He paused for a moment and then icsumed — , H 

" The front door of my house fell with a crash 1 i ushed out aivS 
received a Mow on the head—1 am unable to tell who hit me and 
I lay stunned. How long it was before 1 regained con$cioiiinii|w 
I know not. Tbe smell of burning was m my nostrils. 
to my feet. Smoke came in through the windows azfd down 
case. Yes, I was at the foot of the* steps. Someone 
there, or thrown mefrom above. Shooting still went on, Ixk the 
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btrects, and, above the shooting, I heard the cries of women and 
children: 

^ “God* I i« int iiiiMicd them—my :Mfe and child I nislicd up 
thcstc}H Jhc J>ul loom was abla/i I fought through the flames 

and drcggtd out lust m\ wife and then my child . 

But Ui*‘> v(n past h( Ip llu* lUims had not killed them My little 
seal ha( iii'^ Intids ml off those hands 1 hid oftin kib'^ed And my 
wife 

ih jaU'.id Old gnlpid down n sob 

' ' V wik 1 ( mnol It 11 what tlu inonstLis had done Xo/^kmm 
But she was diad i ba\on< t tliiu-^t Ind indtd h(i agony ” 

Ik Id up Ins ])ip( 

' -'f this Ik (rud si\ ig« h, poiiitiii lo the eios‘,ts cut into the 
bowl I ha\i killttl so ?nan\ (minans- have got to kill more—^it 1“ 
a \ow. 1 h<i\( kdl(d inanv in giiui.il .utions Ihiy do not count 
Ihcsc t ~ses \ou su upriscnl I ha\c singled out—shot 

Whin y j witniss sonu oi in\ lets \ou will lall iiu irucl I don t 
laie —1 m tlu Ip It Uni lit ihiniK tin di\ -i\ti Iwfort'mi I see 
piitnrc^ >f 111V null<h K d wifi ind in\ < hild 

He fit his pipe w ilh \ h ind tlial sh«i(A .nnd w ilkcd awa\, muttenng, 
to a 11 1 ot th( \ in 

' rie IS cruel w hispeicd Li sehii r to Palmi t E\en I, who lla^ e 
sun lUi^y uglv sights dining this w ir, ‘'huiltlii at some of Ins acts 
1 \< se<' Inm flax a lu iman aliM 

t5 od (lOfl ' r 

‘ ‘ia-li* eoine this wa\ —hi 11 hiai Ihatsthi truth, but we 
make a n\ incos foi him " He lit a mateh 

" .1 f\\ in.nu moil Indian tiooi's aie eoining ^ ” hi asked, pufling 
at Ills ai 

‘1 in t sa\ 1 don i know ” 

“ Tn so aie not inough to fiighten the* Gciinans ’ 

** Ti ese# llionsaiuls an* alieaily in the filing line ” 

'• Ha • " 

Palmer thought In saw the man stai t w ith surprise 
At least I*vc hcaul as mueh ' he added 
j|Ht\Vheie are tluy^ ' 

question was askul with eagerness Palmer did not 
noti that the information was wanted tor some particular puipose 
aiwhe grew suspicious 

'* I don’t know,” he replii d, and walkeel back to Lefebre. 

’kl -n feeling hungry,” lie told Lefebre 
The leader of tlie Tireurs laughe^. 

vW* So am i,” he acknowrledged. ” In an hour’s tune we'll halt— 
eh4 food.” 
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'* At v^hat ’ottiiign ’ 

“ At no station It is dani^crous The Germans gcncially select 
stations to drop l>ombs on fiom acra{>lan(.s. We’ll halt about a mile 
hoin (he village of Mon) 

]*alinci tmiinl arul saw tint Tisdiici Jiad ap^oached them* 
and noted a on his f ui 1 isdiur passed on to a corner of the 
van where wasius lieddinp 

H» took no fm tilti notue ot tlu nun, Imt Lesdiiei had made a 
had mipus^nm on him and lit fdt suspicious 

li •« 1 ! mik loiir, wa) to till (ti ini in hiH s, laughed Buck, as 
ht joined Palmn at i window ' How do you think the Indians will 
pan out " ho isktd 
‘ Sph n lidl) , 

‘ 1 igrec witli von liny aie plutk\ Inggiis One of them a 
(lurkhi told ni( on tlu jilitfurni, tint tadi of tlu ni had made his wife 
iindcr'^tand h'^ was not < oiumg hack i do hduvi tluy will still keep 
It up siy they 111 diad killed a In id), wluii Ihty send tetters 
honie.” 

Jini—^Jim- noiu hut in Itishinan is capable of making such 
I hliindei " 

“ Bosh f You know what I nuan Huy will wnli and say they 
in just expiring or - what s that’ 

Ihiy heaid a iluttci saw a pigeon flying low across the country. 
Both Palmer and Biu k thought the bird had i scaped from the van. 
I eschiei was at a window He called out 

“ J nearly caught that pigeon It was on the roof of the van.*' 

A pigeon what pigeon ’ ” asked Lcfebrc * 

Palmer pointed to a small object flying iioithwards. 

" You saw it on the roof ’ ” he c rilleel to I^schier. ' 

“ Yes. Nearly caught it What a hne supper I’ve missed.” 

Lefebre's face bad worn an anxious look, bul the lines on his 
face vanished and he even smiled at Leschicr’s disappointment. 

Towards dusk, the troop-train was lunning swiftly through some 
level country—wide fields stietchmg miles to^the north where, in the 
distance, could be seen hills In front, a couple of miles ahead, w^ ft 
forest, beyond which was the station of Mony * 

The train presently passed ovei a bridge spanning a stream, an^ 
then stopped. b 

Out poured the Indian soldiers There was a loud slamming^bl 
doors~>and the men laughed and sang as they sprang to the permanent* 
way and rushed down to the stream, carrying with them their pots 
and pans to cook their evening meal. ^ *> 

The^ troop-train, however, was not deserted, soldiers motmted 
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guard all around it, a needless precaution Palmer thought, as no enemy 
^ was in sight—no enemy was this side of the Allies* line. 

The men were soon busy cooking their food—^laughing and joking 
the while. 

The Tircurs'had boiled a kettle of water, and were making some tea, 
when a sound made them all start to their feet 
Wliir-r-r» Buzz—buzz— 

In the distance was a black speck. As it eame nearer, it t<x)k 
the shape of a bird 

Some of the Indians had seen such a bird betore and knew ifTo lie 
an enemy. 

The ignorant asked ' Qui hai ' 

When they were told, tliere was a rusli iia^k to the train and arms 
seized 

*' Didn’t 1 tell you,’ remarked V^febre. “ that the Germans 
bomb railway stations •* You'll hnd that aeroplane changing its comsc 
presently towards the woods—il it hasn’t seen us ” 

“Never had any intention of changing its course,” said Buck, 
“ It spotted us befoie it knew wi* were here ” 

Lcfcbre looked at him c]ucstioniiigly 

*' I don't undeistand,' he presently said when he discoveied 
that Buck was not going to make any c xplanation 

" Well—that aeroplane would have changed its direction as soon 
as it got over the hill It is coming right here, but rather slowly.” 

“ Not sure if we h.ive arrivi'd,” put in Palmer 
" Then you think they lia\e bec'n advised of our arrival ? That’s 
possible—but not the spot where we would detram,” said Lefebre. 

** Couldn’t have guessed it better, then,” lemarked Buck. ‘ 'Ha 1 
They arc increasing speed ” 

The soldiers had lushed along the bank of the stream and concealed 
themselves in bushes some two hundred yards from the troop-train. 

Buzz—buzz— 

The throbbing of the engines sounded louder, as gracefully the 
aerophone sailed in the dn«»ction of the troop-train 
Out of the bushes now darted tongues of Are 
The aeroplane wrent on—only a short distance. It collapsed 
and fell heavily to earth. 

, The occupants were two. One man was dead The second aviator, 
a German officer, tried to Are his revolver at those around him, but his 
1 hand fell to his side. 

“ I'm dying/' he said. 

There was a smile on his face. 
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" Here, James—come and help me lift him out of this," called 
out Palmer. * ^ 

** Leave me alone," cried the German. Pah t Do you think I’m 
afraid to die ? My only regret is, I didn't have time to-drop a bomb." 

" Had you information as to the whereabouts of the troop-train ? " 
enquired Lefebre. 

** Of course we had," the officer replied, .i pleascil look, in spite 
of^the agony he was feeling, on his face. 

" How did you get it ? ” 

" Find that out, my friend. This attempt to destroy you has 
failed—our hcad-quai ters will hear of it presently, and another will 
be made—don't say you were not warned " 

He laughed loudly. The exertion taiiscd .1 indi blood to his 
throat and, gasping, he du*d 

A British officer in charge«of the Indian tioops ordt'reil the German 
officers to be buried witfi military honours. 

After the funeral, Palmer walked aside with Bin k. 

“ Have you found any solution^ " he asked. 

" To the way the (feim.ins disco veied oiu where.) houts ^ None— 
I’m puzzled. , 

" What about that jngeon ■' " 


(IIAPTKK If 

• 4 

/ 

La Poupel 

On the out.skirts of «i wood three men were -.cated. They were 
n the enemy's territory, l.iinl conquered from the Be]gi.ins. Between 
them and the Allies, from tlie sea down to Metz, were the hosts of the 
Huns. But they were several miles from the opposing trenches. 
Before them, as they sat in the shade of the trees .standing sentinels^ 
to the fores!, was a doping country—once fields, green and golden with 
ripening com, now a scene of desolation. •' 

» Desolaiicm—? N 

In front of the forest, for a long distance ran deep trenches. 
were signs of heavy fighting at no very remote period. Dead 
lay everywhere—some had rolled into the ditches—some weirq 
flat on their backs, their legs rigid, pointing to the sky, Abandn^^P^ 
ammunition wagons, unused shells, bodies even of soldiers, Oerimixir 
and Bdigian, were scattered about^ the field of battle; Tlunne' 
graves, too—but not many. The*vanquished had fied«^^jM victc^ 
wei^ in too great a hurry to bury all their dead. 
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A mile acro'^s th^ pUin could be seen the spire of a church, ovcr- 
'%okmg tall trees The villagers could tell the tale of the battle that 
had been fought in tluMi irud'^t 

But thr t! rfe min wciv, not di'.cussing the battle Palmer and 
Buck had seen -ome Mo- iv‘igl.S ar’d some horrible sctias since theix 
loiiiing tlie I Items Tt r scfue befoio them did not nbw hll them with 
Jioi nu’ 

"What 1 ' >our iiund cloiag asked Leftbu of I’almer and 
then helotc his (|iu-«tion tt*uld bf answered, added Ha -I see, 
wliat a lop ht is hut hi tighl> \vi II 

Th» Tireuis had (hopped tnoii peasants tostunies and were now 
in khaki and aimed witi titk ,.ind lexolvers Bm k was pleased with 
till change Ho was alwa\s ’ .\ dicssy soijie 1 hought he always 
overdid it At the picsmt mt'inmi he was stenting his moustache. 

\ ny from Palmci n ad* f • ii -[iriii^, to his fit t and Buck hastily 
lepUced the s^tnt bottU ois p > ’ M 

But Lctehu put down his »ill win li hi had sei/» d 
On the battle-iicld .i h '■iiuhtd \aitls iiom wluii tli(> wen, 
a little child ot some Io\* oi 'i\i. \tais was <. basing a*butterfly. 
They stood and watched th t h 11 m silent'' loi a lew minutes Thc'n 
l.efebrc excdaiined 
" fs this a vision ? 

" It's a verv pretty opo ’ s nd Buck " Good Loid ! It is coming 
towards the corpses ’’ 

He ran forward and the otheis with him 

The child saw' them and stood still—not alarmed but surprised 
Then it clapped iti littk hancis. taking care, however, not to drop a 
biscuit it was holding 

" I saj. IittU man u \ on a boy or a giil ’ " asked Buck in his 
usual blundcnn.: langii ge 

The child It plied in Enw,hsh "Isa woman—daddy calls me one.” 
Thteo was a loai of 1 1 light•’i iroi.i Palmer. Buck turned on him 
angrily. 

” WTiat's there funnj ui the child's reply ? " he asked. ” Just 
you shut up. You might fliahtea the sweet innocent. And by God, 
she% English ” 

W’hcrc is jour daddx " askt 1 Palmer, smothering an inclination 
to laugh yet again. 

” Dun no.” 

"^ho brought you here ' ' 

V Mumm}'.'' • 

” Good God 1 An English child—deserted by its mother"—** 

^ C'ome—^1 take you to mummy.” 
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The child caught Palin*'r by the hand 

The men folio vied to a low bush Behind it - 

“ That'', muniniv ’ ■'.iid the child. 

A woman lur tlotlus tom oft hei lutl' lay cold .iiid stiff on the 
gioiind Then* w is i eipin, wound lu In i thioat. 

Ilornfied llu Inems n<tuhd iiom tin sight 
" Tliat’s ipumm\ ii|v it <l tlu child and sitting on the gtound 
pulled at her niolhci -> li nd ' Mini nn sonu solduus coino.’' 

Palmer lilted Ik. in Ins unis 

“ V hixttcrth ' !u ivlunnd ind i i ui iw.i\ with the laughing 
child alter a butte Hi\ tlu\ c onld not sn 
1 efebre bUw' on .1 whist It 

In a few seconds out ol tin wood fioin \ mou ingles, lamc mens— 
lunning, then iiflis i«acl\ m thru intuU 

PTlnitr, too, (du^cd tin siqjnl It w o dc itli not to 
" Where IS lmttctfl\ li'.piil tin i hild 

'We’ll ull these im n to catth oin I’.ilim i told hii, carrying 
lui to I spnt ftnni when sin touM not sn Ini di.id inotlni 
’ 1 want Ihiino sucl iciihii 
\n old n in stcppul loiwaid and sduti d 1 1 hhic 
"There is .1 woman lying lx hind tiiat hiilgc,’ said Lefebro 
pointing with Ins fnign Yon'u an cild m in go and search the 
Iwdy Thtnnidvln some artuU 1)\ which wt nn^ht identify the 
woman—be ibh totcllwhosi child that is” ' 

The men ciowdtd aioimcl the child while Ihiuni alUndc'd to his 
unpleasant ♦ask 

"What’s 111] name ask iici, siul fcitbic 
Palmer put hci the questiun 111 Lnghsli 
" Daddy call me little woman ’ 

" Yes, but 50U must Iia\c soim othii nunc Wliat—what did— 

what does youi inuinm^ call j’ou " 

" She kisses me ’’ 

Palmer could not resist the inclination 
He stooped and kissed the child * 

" I hke you--you like dad," said the ehiul 
Bruno returned 

" Xothing—I've found nothing," he said, " to tell who th^; 
woman is. But here is a purse—it is heavy " ^ ^ 

Lefebre opened the purse. It contained only money—sovere^pttS*^ 
He coui^ied the mc'ney and handed the pur-c to Bruno • / 

" Keep this—and in your care a]so wc place this child, tiU we jgeti 
to France and hand her over to friends " 

" She is our child-^-our doll," cried one man.^ 
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“ La Poup6e " cried the men. 

Lefebie smiled. 

Do as 1 have told you," he ordered Bruno, and La Poup^, 
laughing and clapping her hands, was lifted by \villing handis and placed 
•on Bruno's shoulders, and the men ran back to the woods, chanting 
'** La Poupec "—La Poup£c ! " 

If the Germans could only have heard them -seen them. 

It was perhaps well for the Germans that none of them were in 
Tange of the men's rifles. 

Lefebre and the two Britishers walked ba«'k to the tree under which 
they had been seated. Buck pulled out his scent bottle to give his 
moustache a finishing touch. 

" It seems to me,” said Palmer, ” our, retreat,” pointing into 
the interior of the lorest, *' is no longer secure.” 

** Why ? ” questioned Lefebre 

"These trenches - these dead wcie not Imtc a week ago. The 
Germans have In'cn in this forest.” 

" But did not find t)ur hiding-place. 1 think this fact makes our 
retreat all the more secure.” 

After a moment’s thought, I’almer ailmitted the force of I^jfebrc’s 
reasoning. 

In the woods, a short distance from the village of Bickshoote, 
Lefebre had found a ])lace of concealment--a retreat when he was 
<ibliged to fly and where, also, to mature plans for further adventures. 
In the depths of the forest was a deep ravine- yet hidden, the tops of 
t,all trees looking over the mouth of the ravine and covering it with 
thick foliage. At the buttum of the ravine were several natural caves, 
and here Lch'bre hid his stoies; also here tie and his men lived 
comparatively comfortably. 

" Yes,-ryou are right, 'fhis place is doubly s^'cure now—" 

But Lefebre held up his hand. 

7' _ No-^you were riglit. and I, wrong. What about the pigeon ? " 

• *" Yon think-?" 

We’ll know for cc.-tain to-night.” 

'‘JiV.What do you mead’? You suspect ^ ” 

"T*B tell you to-night. Have you finished your toilet. Buck ? " 

** Gad*—yes. But I’vo been thinking about that child—^La 
Pomate. I shall adopt her.” 

have adopted her,” said 1-efcbre. ” She belongs to the 

ajjjo^ ' * • • • * * 

> ' 'It was after supper, when the men were smoking in the ravines, 
that a figure gently moved among the bushes and cliihbed, by a path 
(oiew, to tlie head of the chasm. ^ 
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Lefdl>re had seen the figure. His e 3 Fes in fact had never been off ^ 
the man throughout the evening 

Come with me " ^ 

He beckoned to Palmer and Buck and they followed obediently. 
Lefebre had made the Britishers his constant companions. He 
had found that they were more intelligent than the rest of the Tireurs 
—more daring, and capable of planning surprises and leading men. 

It was dark in tht forest, but Lefebre led on unhesitatingly. 

** Not a word—no talking ” and the Britisheis had already learnt 
to obey They knew not—could not guess where Lefebre was leading 
them. They felt it had something to do with his proinisc to tell them 
about the earner pigeon 

About a mile thyi I-^febic halted They were on the finnge^ 
of a small opening in the woods Here then’ was light—^there v^rev 
no branches to keep out the j’ays of the moon But Lefebre and his* 

(ompanions kept in the dark of the forest > 

Lefebre had seen a man come from the fai side of the openh%. 
Palmer and Buck now saw him a German officer He stood, then 
gave a low whistle— then another Prom at his fcit almost, a man 
sprang up out of the grass Ihc Gciman drew liis uvolvcr, but the* 
other man laughed—they lecognised each other 

And the Britishers recognised the other man— it was Leschier. 
Palmer had always suspected him of being a spy 
The German and Lcschici spoke m whispers Then Leschier* 
handed him some papers—and the German departed. 

Leschier crept back into the shadow of the trees, passing wi|j|iin a 
few feet where the three lireurs lay concealed Palmer was on the 
point of springing on the spy, when Lefebre clutched his arm. 

Leschier, all unconscious of the presence of witnesses of his infamy, 
hurried back to camp 

Now we can talk,’ said I efebre " I feel sure you want to ask^ 
questions." 

" Upon my soul, I have been ]ust burstmg to say something," sai4 
Buck. " I've been under full steam without a safety valve, and nearly 
ex{doding Why on earth did you not givcVhe word to pot thosq^^ol 
devils ^ 1 had them sure at the end of my barrel ’’ 

" Do you recogniac the risk > " asked Palmer, seriotet|^ 
" Leschier has probably told the German of our secret retreat 
" We shall be able to trap them But I am not so smfi 
Leschier's intention was to betray us—he could have 
agol No, the game is a bigger one Now if we had killed m GtCtaaiyi,' 
the diance to lay in ambush would have been lost; if siM 

Leschier, we jwould never know what devilry had be^ I^^AWed. 
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Possibly uc shill n(\4.r know, but 1 thmk I cbchiti will confess. 

Come " 

Ihccourl iiniiwl wash(lU undtr 1 ov tuc Ul the Tircuis were 
prtstni 1 I Poiipu Iht <hiKl was isUip 

L((cbi( tddii d iiK n lb pointed lO Itsehicr who was 
guauUd b\ two linuis nu' id 
Ib IS I tiaitoi 

\nd till II h( told till iiu n wh it In iiid i1m 1 nghsiniKii had siui 
Now 1 II isk (or \()ui vddKt ( ipt nil Ibu k vours 
Iludvsitup eoUf,li(d pulled it Ills iiimi^t K In s 
1 vi btcii pioinoUd, In iniittiu I 
Youi Midnt, (Unnndtd lebbo iin{ In nth 
e " Death ' 

‘ Luutcninl Piliini \ nii 
Dtath 

And the Kinundti ol tin Iihui" illeind l)i nii 
IIu dooijud 111 in b 11 on 1 is ktuis nui ippi ilol 1 n n''frc\ 

‘ You aic dooimil I d I i t Id him 
Even if 1 lonbss 

Confess wi 11 pdJdjis nnk ol \oui sms then 
\nd be sc hid eonlisid lb hid 1 < n n i omniumcation vith 
the (iiimui ollnd ^ ij i i'^ i-id i hi stmt iimt Tiit Majoi, 
Lesrhicr < onbssdl w is i iinultd lb ’oist I ot luiiiiiie, many 
prominent luneh lidns I ii won m lound murdeiie’iie ir the 
trenehes, tontiiuu 1 I is m i w is t‘i \ ib (t i eldg\m'»n n \lr 
E\ans Kosi nln 1 ^ < inn to kn w i)i Ln n s in! Mis Lvan** s lousm 
a Miss Caitw in (idinin\ ' 1 lu iln \» ii Mi I \ ms was fond of 
travelling im! lidpi nth \isibd i i mu Ibhiuin and Ci(iman\ 
RObenbcijs 1 inn ui iss tin 1 n ms imi Miss ( u« \\ in ik Igiiini befoie 
the Wai bioko out 1b hid ilu id\ had a (piiiiil witn tin m being 
tuined out of i ’lotd n Cm in uv lOi mikiu insulting me>posah 

« MrS. Evans Now In h 1 1 1ns uMn>,i If was at I ouvain He 
|t Evans, someliow ih i uins tst ijud Mis 1 vans liad h« infant 
ightcr \vuth hex 1 Ion id ut uaui ui ntlv uid loi a large sum of 
numey, told the Majoi th it' Aim L\ iis w is it 11 irni elo^n bv txer^, and 
th^l Miss. Carew was also m the in unboinhood siiviug as a Red Cross 
Huise 1 sent him those putieiih.s bv a jkioii nussengei He told 
JBte only an hour ago that he had killed JIis c in w fox l)cmg obstinate 
^ —just outside these woods, and had ktt her child to starve," 

V My Cod ! ” cried Palni'M It ever a man deserves death, this 
' *onc, siucly " , 

" Let lum tell his talc," saidlllebic His voice was hoarse with 

' 1 . . 
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" tm biding nothing,” whined i.cscbi«r, '' I'ltt sofiyn?Oh ! vory ^ 
sorry for my sins. I've wealth—the Germans have given me much 
money—all wiD I give to the war funds.” 

'* Peace I Tell what else theiv is of your infamy.” • ,, 

“A wounded soldier,” continued the prisoner, '* told me in • 
conversation that a hind English mii>e. naimd Carew, at the village of’, 
Shucy — you can sec the spire of the ehnreh from outride the wuods-^;r; 
attended him'. 1 let Uosenhevc know ;{ii<. also iluit if he wanted' 

i 

further particulars, tt) moot me lun-, :uv wr h.id ordei'^ to come to thes»5'^\ 
wood'-—” 

" One moiiH’nt,'' interrii])ted l.ilrhir. 'Haw you said tJie ‘ 
*»t‘cret of our retreat here?'’ ■ 

” On my honour—yo.” 

” Your honour ? Hut go on- I I finvi y. n.” 

“The Major m<-t ine, a> 3 jin know, .'inl In- iiad oilui (|uestionH 
ask me. The Germans, five miles Ik hind wn-id-. .lu nioditatipgi. 
a surprise attach on the Gurkhas. 1 told hin .uidstrcnf^h^} 

of the trend)!**;. In tnui h<‘ infinmed iO' t"-n!<nj<>\v night the'^ 

attack was to ht- made ajjd if Ihcn* \\i ri' an'c * haii' i .*• in )h«* position^^ 
of the (rurkhas. I was to let him l:iio\\. ’ 

" He «;aHl nothing about Mi-** Tan v. . 

” He is goin.g to capture her to-niuhl ali- r m.ikiui. iii** n-j'ort.” 

” Where is this girl i* ” 

” In the chur«-!i. It is used as a hospital. 

” How do you send meshugl■^ u» t!i'- M.iio;- . 

”1 write tlicni on a pit re oi jiiq'-tr, t)*- iln* pa))cr, and .foiled 
malh under a pigeon’s wing.” , 

” HaVc you any pigeons ? ” ’ ' ^ 

• ” Only one at present— in a small !>«j\ m my iK-diling.” 

Lefehre tiimcd to one of till! Tirnir-. 

” Give him a pencil and a pice* of j)ap« r,” I’le said. 

XVhen this was dune— 

’ “Write,” he commanded Lcschar. 

” G^khas have planned night attack on you. They leave cami^ 
an hour after midnight, pass through the vd,jds am) ; reej), to ; 
trenches. Be in the woods at about midnigiit; you will sec me T 
.Leschicr announced he had written as instructed. 

Then sign it as you always sign surh documents.” 

“ It is done,” answered Leschier, 

“ Now fold the paper." 

, " is done.” 





.V if 


Give It to Burao.* 


Bniiio in turn handed the rolled paper to 
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The man saluted and asked: 

** What orders ?” 

" Six men—five paces," said Lefcbrc 

Lcschier now perceived that no mercy was going to be shown him. 
He sprang to his feet and cursed Lefebre, and continued cursing whSe 
'(he firing party was dragging him,a way. 

" Come," said Lefebre to his two oflicers. 

They returneijl to the ravine Not a word was spoken. Silratly 
they sat on boulders and listened How long it was taking the six 
men to carry out the Colonel's ordei>> fl.ad Leschicr broken from 
< hem—escaped *' 

* A loud report 

Six men had hied, but there but one report 

'Phe Tircurs in the cave did not start But a wail came from 
a (orncr of the cave 

" Mummy • Mummy * " 

Palmer rushed to the cornti whcic I.-*! Poupee was lying. Helift> 
ed the child in his arms and singing a lullaby, earned the little one 
up and dow'n the cave, till the child was asleep again. As he re¬ 
turned La Poupee to her bed he stooped and kissed her and a 
tiar dropped on her face 

" Is she asle(‘p asked Lefebre 

" Asleep. 

“ Then U her to Bruno \\\ must away to the village.** 

(To be Continued.) 


Lucknou 


J. H. WILLMER. 



THE MONTH. 


• • • 

One more month has passed away ; the death-roll, cuphemift- 
tically known as the roll of honour, has grown yards. 
The War names of the soldiers killed on both 

sides in each of the series of wars be published, 
British and French, German and Russian, Belgian, 
Servian, Turkish and Indian, we should have to measure it by: 
a much longer unit than the yard. Millions of money baVe been 
spent, the British estimate being a million sterling a day. The 
prospects of peace remain as remote as ever. The original Ger¬ 
man plan was to beat the enemy on the west first and then to 
settle the account with the eastern foe. That plan has failed, 
though it has been rewarded in a manner which was not perhaps 
expected before the commencement of hostilities. The latest 
instructions issued by the Kaiser to his army are said to be that 
Warsaw must be taken first at any cost, and there will be time 
enough afterwards to deal with the Allies on the west. Evidently 
he has changed his opinion concerning his eastern enemy;^bu^ 
continues to hold the armies in the west in contempt. , JLo^ 
has been evacuated by the Russians, notwithstanding the gloyrl^ 
telegrams that were issued from Petrograd about the_d<^i^4ip 
the German army in Poland five weeks ago. If a 
.(^zps had arrived earlier, the result might have been,;^m^t| 
"later telegrams have explained. Unfortuna^yA^i^^^l^nipis; 
did'not iurrive in time, and strategy compelled the abandltiii^tit 
of that important tpwn. Flnshed by the succe^ iil!;]^|^ii|d$urter 
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V the Kaiser seemb resolved to follow it by a m^h on Warsaw. 
Owing to the greater concentration of German and Austrian troops 
in Poland, the Russian advance towards Cracow would appear 
to have been arrested. In the south, while Russia has 
entered Hungary, the Austrians have “re-appeared on the 
heights of the Carpathians “ The French army is said to have 
advanced some twenty miles in German territory; in Belgium 
the Allies have gained ground, and we have not heard of late 
of the Kaiser's instructions to make one more attempt to reach 
Calais. Taking a broad view of the bituation we find that 
Germany is in occupation of the greater part of Belgium and 
a portion of France and of Poland Rusm has occupied Galicia 
and France has penetrated a feu miks in (icrmany Every foot 
of the ground occupied is stoutl\ coiiiisted and advance is resis¬ 
ted inch by inch Ncithci side has slu»\\ n an\ very great siipenority 
over the othei duiing the month Hit hunch Govtinment has 
returned to Pans in tlie .issurance that the Geiman tide has ebbed 
away. His Britannu IMajestv paid a visit to Fiance, saw the 
soldiers in the fighting line, sjH)kt‘ to the wounded in hospitals, 
dined with President Ponnaire and the great (lenerals, and 
issued a sympathetic and tne our aging message to the soldiers 
'fhe Prince of W.ilcs is with General French At the commence¬ 
ment of the war it was given out that the Kaisei expected to 
finish the w’ar by Christmas That was not to be, and the credit 
of upsetting his plans belongs in no small measure to Belgium. 
The Allies are therefore morally bound to strain every nerve to 
regain the independence of that little State, apart from the ad¬ 
vantages of such independence to England The performances 
. of the other little State involved in the wai, namely Servia, are 
not in themselves of sufiicient importance to influence the final 
issue, but the recaptiiic ot Belgrade after a severe defeat inflicted 
on the enemy constitutes a blow to Austnan piestige. It has 
been attributed *to German selfishness in using Austrian troops 
in the first instance tor the purposes of the stronger Power and 
appears to have caused so much irritation that a proposal to 
sue^for peace independently of Germany is said to be seriously 
iscussed in Austria. Whatever the consequences of break* 
< )kg away from the powerful and relentless ally at the present June* 
Jn;re may be, a peace so concluded can hardly re-establish the lost 
^ Instead of condi^^g the war Hist Christmas, it*is 
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now given out that Germany is prepared to continue it tUl the 
Christmas of 1915 


If the issue is to be decided entirely by the armies, the war 
may last anothci ycat What with fire trenches 
Neutral and other obstacles they may impede one another's 
Powers. advance as lone: as possible and as long as the sup¬ 
ply of men is not exhausted and their patience 
is maintained by hopes of Mcto^^ the war will drag on its tedious 
and ruinous length England's hope s( ems to lie for the present 
mainly in the sti angulation ot (j( rman tiadi by means of her 
superior navy, while tlu Tviser's hopt appears to rest on the 
science of his fighting men and the possibility of other Powers being 
drawn into the f ra v 1 he naval disastf r of last month off the Chilian 

Coast has been retiievcd b\ the British Navy while the German 
Navy has placed to its nedit a raid on the north-east eoast of 
England The cruisers that perpetrated it have, escaped—in what 
condition is not known It was a seiious laid and caused much 
damage to lift and propertj, IIowcvci wt are assured that it 
has no military significance One result of Great Britain's naval 
superiority, according to the telegrams, is +hat the German army 
cannot get a sufhcic nt supply of copper One expert is of opinion 
that after June that armv will have neither shells nor cartridges. 
Another doubts whether the supply of cartridges will not run 
short m another fortnight' A few weeks after the commence¬ 
ment of the war these well-informed correspondents, discovered 
that the Germans could get neither horses nor petrol. Neverthe¬ 
less the war continued The reader has, therefore, learnt to wait 
and see actual developments, instead of crediting the predictions 
of newspaper correspondents Whatever the effects of the 
supression of trade may have been on the economic situation an^, 
the manufacture of war matcnal in Germany, the occupatioil of 
Belgium on the one hand and Poland on the otto goes fail 
towards assuring the Kaiser's subjects of their final victmry.^whSe 
the grievous failure of his onginal plans and the almost compiUtte 
imprisonment of the German an^ Austnan navies have 4i^|iiaUy 
assxired the Allies of their final victory In these circu nnt jui c c s 
it is interesting to watch the attitude of other The 
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dlbparture of the Italian ambassadors from the ca^^tals of the AlHes 
gave rise in India to sinister rumours, but subsequent events have 
shovm that their visit to Rome was in good faith to attend a con¬ 
ference and not preliminary to breaking off diplomatic relations. 
As Turkey has joined Germany, she has in a way put Italy on her 
guard and made her apprehensive of the effects of German and 
Turkish activities on the Mohamedan population of North Africa. 
In the eyes of the Christian nations of Europe, the Kaiser’s action 
in setting up the Turks against them is perhaps as heinous as the 
attack on Belgium. It shows how utterly unscrupulous he is in 
the employment of means to gain his own ends. Italy’s warm 
protest against the arrest of a British Consul in an Italian con> 
sulatc, which was followed by his release and an apology, is an 
instnictive incident It indicates that by fomenting trouble 
in Asia and Africa, Germany has lost the sympathy of Italy. In 
the same manner an exhibition of German truculence in East 
Africa has driven Portugal to the side of the Allies, though she 
remains neutial and has accepted an apology. The determination 
of the Kaiser to retain possession of Belgium and to get out of that 
State as much gold as pos'^ible to carry on the war, together with 
other symptoms, appears to have filled the Scandinavian Powers 
with misgivings. A Professor was sent to Norway and Sweden 
to lecture to the inhabitants on the blessings of German-culture 
and the expediency of contracting an alliance with Germany. 
This mission was followed by the mining of the Gulf bf Finland. 
The North Sea is already mined. The weak States in the north 
appear to suspect that if Belgium and Poland are successfully 
Swallowed up by the German Empire, their turn will follow. Any¬ 
how the Monarehs of Norway, Sw'eden, and Denmark have iXi 
met and pledged their word of mutual friendship. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether their combination, even if Holland joins them, will 
successfully suppress German ambition without the sympathy 
•f other Powers. But the meeting of the Monarehs shows what 
cfiect the present war has produced on the mind of neutral Powers. 
Bulgaria and Rumania appear to be wavering. As Servia has 
successfully resisted Austrian aggression so far, they have still 
time to consider what they should do. President Wilson hopes 
lor early peace, while the American press, after Mr. purors te- 
< velations, i| persuaded that the world cannot,afford to allow 
’JSertttany tb win. • 
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. "Whal'Tiirlrey expected to gain in the present war is, nrwas 
for some time, a mystery One theory indeed was 
Turkey and that she was coerced into throwing in her lot with 
Egypt. Germany Hei army is under the direction of 
German officers , their discipline is said to be too 
strict, and possibly soldiers unaccustomc'd to such control have 
here and there resented it But the lorenjn teachers and leaders 
will not allow themselves to be sliaktm oH ind I urkey may some 
time rue the day when their assistanc < was invoked. The news 
published in India about the occuiieiues in Asia Minor cannot 
be said to be ample and piocise PctioRiad telegrams say that 
the Turkish army ha^ been route d in sc vc r.d places and Enver 
Pasha, following the ex<imple of othci Ruiopc.in officials and 
Sovereigns perhaps, w'lll hinist If proceed to tin fioni '1 he treasury 
is said to be nearly empty, and whether Russi.i has been cmbar> 
rassed by the war m the South or not, we hav( not heard of any 
Turkish successes No naval action has been le polled from tlw 
Black Sea, the destruction of a Turkish waishiji b> a submarine 
which is said to redound gieatly to the naval genius of the 
Briton, is the only event of impoitance which was leported from 
south*eastern Europe during the month At the other end of 
Asiatic Turkey, the British Army has penetrated as far as Basrah, 
which has been taken The Arabs on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf, as well as elsewhere, are said to be indifferent to the fortunes 
of Turkey, and the vigorous action taken in this region to teach 
a lesson to Enver Pasha has been placed mainly to the credit 
of H. E. the Viceroy of India and thc' Indian army. Wc* may, 
in passing, offer our respectful condolences to him on the death 
of Us son from the effects of the wounds received two months ago 
in France. The head of the Indian Government must be very ‘ 
hard worked now, as also H £ the Commander-in-Chief, and 
this fresh loss, after the bereavement of some months ^go, is a/ 
trying blow. The war has plunged ever so many families inivi 
mourning. The wounded from the Persian Gulf and froih ^ 
East Africa have arrived, and they must be spreading anxong 
their fellow-men reports of their comrades who have gone to the 
land fKnn which no one returns. The most important evtai 
that has occurred during the month on this side of the Hedi- 
teiranean is the deposition of the Khedive, who had gone to 
Constantinoi^ and joined the Gomano-Turki^ aBsancet and Uie 
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installation in his place of a memh^r of the same family as Sultan 
of Eg 3 rpt, independent of Turkey, and under the protection of 
Great Britain. Egypt was nominally a feudatory of Tjarkey, and 
when the overlord was at war with Great Britain, the Khedive 
could not remain the friend of both. He could have refused at 
least to adopt Turkey's quarrel actively, whatever his position 
in theory might have been. But he elected otherwise and 
apparently preferred to bend his neck to the German yoke, in 
imitation of his suzerain Great Britain took the only possible 
step that was consistent with the* (iovernment of Egypt by a 
native ruler and set up the most eligible loval member of the 
Khedivial family and dedared his indiiMiidence of the former 
suzerain. The nobles and conmione’*', ef h'gvjit .ire said to have 
acclaimed him with ]ov 

While (ireat Britain h.is been (aieful to maintain a certain 
standaid of superiority to all other powers in her 

Citizen navy, she si( ms to haw undi'r-estimated the de- 
, Armies. maruls that would be made upon her army. The 
• late Karl Roberts, made it his hobby after the South 
African War to pi each the ne(essity of following the German 
example of training the nation to arms by compulsion. He was 
ridiculed an<l some newspapers told him that when the soldier 
mistakes his professbion and assiime‘« the role of the statesman he 
forfeits the right to bi* heard Tmjierial defence has latterly been 
studied by committees of statesmen and warriors from all parts of 
, the Empire, and if they had thought that a citizen army was 
necessary, the distinguished warrior would probably have been 
listened to. But the British nation docs not seem to have realised 
that the arm}’ would be called upon to fight a powerful enemy 
on continental soil, besides defending the Empire. The violation 
of Belgian neutrality was, perhaps, a surprise, but now that it is a 
|act, the lesson to be learnt seems to be that, unless Germany 
can be prevented from continuing the policy taught by Scham- 
horst, similar surprises must always be expected and Great 
Britain must be prepared to put a large body of trained men into 
tBe field on the continent. Lord Kitchener says that on the 
voluntary principle he will shprtly have an army sufficient for 
the purposes of the present war. If it proves sufficient, Earl 
Koberts* warnings may once more be forgotten, '^ut it has been 
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pertinently asked whether Germany would have ventured to bring 

about the present war at all, if England could throw a lai;ge army 
into Belgium or France as soon as the neutrality of the former was* 
violated. Mr. Runciman has announced that the Allies woidd be 
m a position to invade (Germany in the early part of the new 
vear; and we have been told that the retieat of the combined 
armies to the proximity of Pans was a brilliant strategical 
movement. Those who appiove ol Earl Roberts’ advice ask, 
whether it would not ha\e been moie biilhaiit to come to the 
rescue of the Belgians when they asked at Liege, and Namur, 
Brussels and Antwerp, “ Where aie the English ” They were, 
still at their dnll Ui the tircumstantes we should not ' be - 
surprised if piiblit «)pinion giadiialh, oi iieiluips rapidly, 
veered round to the meviftible Mi h' II Skriiu', the well- 
known author, in a (onviiuing painphkt calls upon his country¬ 
men to give up the 11 prcjuthics ag.iinsl Uk despotism of large 
standing armic's and to taki .i h al out ot the (n inun book Just 
<>n the eve ol tlu w.u the attitude of the* nulitaiy .luthoritics on 
the Irish cpirstion 1« nt some suppoit tc* tlu Ic ais of military as-*', 
c endancy Mi Ski me, hov\evi i. tc c Is c c it nn that “oui dc’niocracy 
has worked out its own pcjlitual salv.ition and sociiied the reins 
of power ; the army will always In an agent ol the popular wdl.*/ 

It does not seem probable that Pnissun imlitaiism will be es-, 
lablished in England when the piiiKi])!* cji comjiulsory service 
is introduced It would ceitunly be the Usser of the two evils. 
>\Tiat about the navy ^ Mi Skiirfi. is of opinion that the training 
for the navy takes a much longcu tiiiu than the ti dining foi th? 
army and "if half a do/m steel d.id monsters were sent to the 
bottom in a naval engagcuncnt, the loss of peisonnel could not be 
made up in less than a duadi " Hence he uiges that merchant 
seamen, fishermen mechaniral engineers, and hands employed, 
in metal works, mines, and other places, should be made liable 
to active service m the Royal Navy It appears that Irish 
Scottish seamen are conspicuously absent on the British war-shipsi 
Moreovei w^e are told that the sepaiatist tendency, which divi^ ,, 
British society into several castes, is conspicuous in the 
ana the Navy. Mr. Skrine would lowci the barriers b^wm 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks ^The war liaise 
ever so many questions and compel a thorough revision of the 
old schemes of imperial defence, and India as well as England 
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will be called upon to malra fresh sacnfices of one kind or 
another. 


The Beet Food 
fop Infants 

Savory & Moore'a Food ip made bv the well-known 
and old Gslabhehed firm of Savory & Moore, Ghemista to 
The King, of Kew Bond St root, Tjondon. It has been in 
general use for a groat mHn> ^oara, livitlt the best possible 
rosults, and is thoxoughl> to be relied )i',ion. 

Children brought up on Sa\or\ & Moore’s Food enjoy 
oxcollcnt ho'ilth, they have firm, flo^h and strong limbs: 
they eut tlieu iiotli easily, aio tioe lioiu infant ailments, 
and givo their patents vciy little trouble. The Food is of 
special value as h diet for inlanth reared in India and the 
East, as the letters below testify. 

A Lady writing from the United Provinces sayst— 

“lhavo broiii;,lit r.p tivti ihikircn in India on your food, and they 
VBTotuht <//a4 babii-d The eldest of the two 
was 44 ytars ntii hero btf tc going home and ahe wa<i just as strong 
and big when she went homo, as ehiidien who ba\« uved only in 
EiigKiad. Tho b.by staitcd your food when tlireo weeks old, 
and IS tbiiMiig ' 

An Officer In the Indian Medical Service says 

‘Yon, rooil hassiucioded ivcellently with our son. Ho is now 9* 
monllisull wit'IiN IbN. an«l has bVe teeth Ho is the picture of 
hoailli « It III liio tiyiii.* < liuutc of Burma in the mins. 1 nave need 
tho iuo ' .ilso I'l in\ piacti o in infantile dianhoe.i due to improp^ 
food, and it has .u tutl \t.iy well, nearly always bunging about a enre.*' 

A N trsc with 25 years* experience aaya:— 

** It is in ui\ export me far tlu best food to bung up a baby on by 
band. I nlways Hiomnund it, and hart 'teirr Lnouna rate ichgrgu 
hae not oorsetf v tth iht I ; .ill seem to thru e on it I hare used and 
fcned other foods, but always go hack to your Fu^. as 1 6nd it a 
iwrfect food in every way ” | 

. QUIDB FOR MOTHERS FREE. 

Full partiottlan regarding the food and much useful information on 
Infant management are contained in Saiory & Moore's little book, 
** The Bal^,'^ a copy of which will bo sent, post tme, on receipt of a 
rard. AdUreM.*—S avory db Moore. Ltd., Chemuta to The King, 
Xew Bond Stnet, London. 
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T he history of tin* Enpksh novfl foims one of the most in-' 
teresting of literary studies. It is difficult to say where it 
actually begins, but the novel can, at any rate, be traced back to 
Elizabethan times, whence it has gradually developed into the 
novel-form of to-day Now all tru(‘ literary forms grow, and no 
true work of literature (an be independent of the best that has gone 
before it; and so, if we take any one literary form, such as that 
of the novel, we t an traic, as it were, a family lineage right back 
and see how one development springs from another, and how the 
whole thing owes its existence to the earlii^st of great literatures. 
And just as in a great family, there is the one main line from 
generation to generation and also the various ramifications 
shooting out in all directions -the collateral branches—so, in 
the case of literary form, we traci* the main line of development 
through the great masters of the art, while the lesser figures 
branch out and arc forgotten. Wc can sec, to a certain degree, 
where each fresh development begins, though, of course, it is im¬ 
possible to divide the history of a literary form into watertight 
compartments : there is always a period of transition. And who, 
of modem writers, carry on the main lineage of the novel ? Manyp . 
doubtless, will be judged as having done so by posterity, bttt ^! 
surely, three names will be on that list—George Blereditlii^ ; 
Thomas Hardy and George Gissing. ', 

' I was writing to a Danish friend the other day to ask hlm^' 
what he had read of George Gissing and he said be had never 
heard of him, and one is bound to confess that he is not read by 
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. the great multitude, even in England, and, probably, never will 
' be. He is not popular, but one will find his books in houses where 
■ very few novels, particularly modern novels, are kept. Ordinary 
cultivated people, who read widely, read Gissing ; but so does the 
thinking artisan, while university professors place him high among 
the writers of English prose. (jissing is one of those who sees; 
and what he sees he tells us with unflinching faithfulness; his 
style is a model of forcible, yet scholarly and polished English, 
and without being laboured, it shows us the painstaking care of 
the scholar and lover of the English. 

George Gissing's life was a tragedy, the tragedy of the good 
man unappreciated. He was bom in 1857 and was educated at a 
private school, whence he went with a"* scholarship to Owen's 
College, Manchester. Here he showed great promise, but his 
career as a .student came to an abrupt end, the reason of which is 
outside the scope of this article. J^'rom that time till a few years 
before his death in 1903, at the early age of 46, his life was a 
continuous struggle with poverty. He was a man of retiring 
nature, a good scholar, being well versed in the Classics and in 
French and Gorman (one of his novels lie translated into French 
himself), and his ideal of life was a modest income, with liberty to 
devote himself to leisurely writing, to scholarly research and 
travel. Instead of this, however, he was compelled to live a life 
of hard and giinding poverty for some years, in order to earn his 
bread. He started his career by writing a novel which brought 
him nothing, and then he seems to have gone through a variety 
of experiences: we hear of a clerkship in Liverpool, of an 
experience in America, of teaching in small private schools, while 
all the time he is writing and putting the best of himself into his 
^ work* He lived in cellars and garrets and there he wrote. Much 
of bis work is autobiographical; and one can observe flashes of his 
life peeping out here and there from his books. One can feel the 
thrill of ecstasy with which he tells us how he once found sixpence 
the street. The ordinary comforts of modem life were 
unattainable luxuries. Once, when a newly posted notice in 
the lavatory at the British Museum warned readers that 
tjie basins were to be used for casual ablutions only, Gissing 
was abashed at the. thought of his own complete dependence 
upon the facilities of the place. Often, he tells us, he stood in 
: fropt of cook-shops, raging with hunger apd unable tp purchase 
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even one penny-worth of food. He tells us, too, of his adiing long¬ 
ing for travel, he had a passionate desire to see Greece and 
Rome “ At times,' he says “ I seem all but to have forgotten 
that people went dwa\ for a holiday In the poor parts of the 
town when I dwelt sta^oii made no perceptible difference 
theie were no luggage-ladm * abs to loniind me of joyous jour- 
luvs the folk about me wint d nl\ to tluir toil as usmil, and so 
did I 1 remenibti aftei noons of lingiioi, when books were 
I weanmss and no thouglit lonhi be s<pui/td out of the weary 
Inain then would I bitikc mysdf to om of the parks and find 
ulieshnient without an\ enjovabk s<nst of <hangc Heavens! 
how 1 laboured in those da^ s I he mti usity of his labour may 
be seen in the fait that*one of his novds, “ Ntw (jiub Street," 
ht (ompktdl in si\ wtiks woiking at ten hours ,i day, while ho 
sold books to 1 1 food In ITtu ^fiis lu i onid not b< ar to think 
)! to *.p( ik of tin SI sordid (diis Ol .1 tdliin lodging-house 
were h» oiKf h\cd hi says J tuin my luad whenever I pass 
' hi stri 1 1 for 1 cannot bear to look at the window * And poor 
I 1 sing died 111 what ought to have bicn his piiino at the moment 
n 1 long (ourst ot disiomfoit secinid on Ihi. point of i merging 
mto high icputation and intdliitiial lasi All thrsc' years 
popularity had sn mi d ti /1 vadi him Hi saw mi n of mm h inferior 

i ill nt pass him in thi rai c foi piiblir favour , lu knew, he must 

ii ivi known, that only a slight deviation from literary sincerity 
iiui his ihosen path was needed to place him among the famous 
nd to hung him afHmnri and notorut^y Hut if the tempta- 
it>n evi r piesented itself to him it was never for a moment en- 

< r ined A truer artist than Gissing never lived. Hut he was 
! «Tii bv nature to be a scholar and a recluse He was never 
* strong and his fight wnth pnvation in earlier years caused 
1 trouble in his later life When he was beginning to get some 
t « ompt nse for his early labour and his books were finding their 
I ibhi, he was overshadowed by the approaching end In 
lhV)7 he wntes, “ Lung trouble is still hanging over me , the future 
Is very uncertain " And again, “ I have just spent three months 
of idleness, dodgmg the east winds ” " 1 am off northwards in 
the vam hope of gettmg a little strength for next winter." 
he finally died in the year 1903, m the little village of St. Jean de 
Ltu in the Pyrenees like one of his own charactefs, he died 
in exile. 
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Aiid inow, as to Gissing’s work. In his short lifCilhe prcxluced 
^me iwenty>three novels, a sketch of a travel holiday in Greece, 
hnd a study of Charles Dickens, considered by many the finest 
critical essay on Dickens that has yet appeared. His novels 
are a remarkable series of studies of life in its most uncomfort- 

a 

. able aspects, and we sec in them a determination to tell what the 
author believes to be the truth and nothing else, and the result 
is a certain hopelessness of outlook, (iissing is a realist, as great a 
, realist as Zola, and y(^t he writes w'ith all the purity of Dickens 
or of Ml’S. Gaskcll. His realism implies no prurient probing into 
unsavoury things, merely for the fun of doing so : he writes, 
as he docs, because he saw’ life in a grey light. 

A critic has said, and very truly, tli.^f (hissing is the second 
great interpreter of London life after Dic keii?* - -high praise, indeed, 
but not unmerited. Indt'od, (jisbiiig'iiad an admiration for Dick¬ 
ens that almost amounted to idolatry and to Dickens he can be 
said to owe his first inspiration. And yet, at fii*st sight, how great 
is the contrast between the tw'o men ; on thi* one hand, Dickens, 
with his cheery optimism, determined to make the best of things ; 
on the other hand, (iissing, w’ith his dreary and at times depress¬ 
ing pessimism, seeing and, indeed, only capable of seeing, the grey 
side of life on a small ineome. Gissing s peojde are genei\illy the 
limbo which is external to society, neither the well-bred and notable 
nor the vicious and rriminal. He speaks of the '* long, unlovely 
{Street of unclean thri?sholds and rusty knockers, where milkeans 


and newspapers stand on Sunday mornings.” He makes 
us feci the hidcousness and ugliness of a poor London street. 
' So does Dickens : but- and the difference is very characteristic 
/of the two men and of their outlook upon life—Dickens would also 
[have^ made us conscious of a certain cosiness w’ithin, of the kettle 
'singing on the hob and of the busy preparations for Sunday break¬ 
fast.' Gissing's outlook, in fact, w’us much less broad than that of 


Dicken’s: he saw chiefly two things—the v'ital importance of' 
\:uttux:e and the degrading effects of poverty : alwa 3 rs, he shows 
his sympathy for those who, through lack of money, are thrown 
back from spiritual to material things. His books are very sad : 
yiat is the first thing that strikes the reader. Imagine the ihost 
; gloomy, yet natural conclusion to every complication and you are 
i Jikely to be right. He had cme theme which he often used. 

' '|t,^k.theUfe ,ol a qI fine character and intellig^oe who is 
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absolutely peimilesf and is therefore the sport Of all that'is ihbst 
brutal and sordid in modem life. He cams, perhaps, a pound a 
week. He has thrown up his work in some office, because an 
editor has accepted one of his stones He marries a woman of 
refinement They live in a couple of rooms in a short time they 
cannot pay the rent, they move to less desiiablc lodi'ings, they sell 
pieces of furnitinc and live on bn id and butter Then his books 
go and he, who hms tine writing his to tiy and wiite down to 
the popular taste 

Two complications occur again and again iii (iissing’s book*^ 

—on the one hand, the cruel disillusionment of the man or woman 
who IS conscious of higher longings and is not s itisfied by uninspir¬ 
ing surroundings, on the othii hand, tlu spidaile of a rich 
opportunity plac ed in tlu p.ith of a i haradir who is too unstable 
to grasp Its advantage Nor dois (iissing spaie his readers. 

He describes the threadbare hoims, the mikisliilt lodgings, 
the domestic iriitability in all their details Many writers, before . 
and after Gissing, have written about the p(M>r of I ondoii and other 
great towns with knowh dge and sympathy , many writers have * 
studied and desnilx»d the conditions of their lives lint the im- 
pn'ssivc thing about Gissing is that, knowing and living among 
the poor as he did, he makes no smet of tin fut tint he hated 
them. ** Some grcMt and noble soirow, ” lu say-i, “ may have the * 
effect of drawing hearts togitlui, but to struggle against desti¬ 
tution* to be «rushed by (are about shillings and sixpences, that 
must always degrade” Ills haticd for the conditions under 
which the poor live in London* comes to a dimax m hiS book. 
"The Nether World” fhis book, indeed, is a most sinking 
indictment against povcity and it expresses his own sense of 
revolt against the ugliness and c rm Ity of London slum-life. There 
is a wondeiful dcsrnption m " Ihe Nether World” of a Bank » 
Holiday at the Crystal Pala< e, a jilacc of amusement which used to 
be a favounte holiday resort of the London pooi ” Hours yet 
before the fireworks begin Never mind, here by good luck we fin4^ ^ 
seats, where wc can w'ateh the throng passing and rcpassing. It iS , 
a great review of the people On the whole, how respcctal^ ^ 
they are, how sober, how deadly dull! See how worn-out the 
poor girls are becommg, how they gape, what listless eyes most of 
them have! The stoop in the .shouldns so universal among 
them merely means over-toil in the workroom. Not cue in a 
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thousand* shows the elements of taste in di^ : vulgarity and 
worse glares in all but every costume. Observe the middle- 
aged women: it would be small surprise that their good-looks 
had vanishx'cl, but whenre comes it that they arc animals, repul- 
' sive, absolui<‘ly vicious in ugliness ? Mark the men in their turn ; 

four in every six have visages so deformed by ill-hcalth, that they 
. excite disgust ; their hair is rut down to within half an inch of 
the sralj^; their legs are twisted out of shape* by cril conditions 
of life from birth u})wards. Whenever a youth and a girl come 
along arm-in-arm, how flagrantly shows the man's coarseness f 
They are pretty, so many of these girls, delicate of feature, 
graceful, did but their slavi-rv allow them natural development; 
and the heart sinks as one si-es them side by side with the men who 
arc to be their husbands. On the terraces, dancing has com¬ 
menced ; the players of violins, concertinas, and penny whistles 
do a brisk trade among the groups eager for a rough-and-tumble 
waltz ; so do the* pick-pockets. Vigorous and varied is the jollity 
that occupies the external galleries, filling now in expectation 
of the firc-'works : indescribable the mingled tumult that roars 
heavenwards, (iirls, linked by the half-dozen jarm-in-arm, 
leap along with shrieks like grotesque maenads; a rougher 
horseplay finds favour among the youths, occasionally leading to 
fisticuffs. Thick voices Inilow' in fragmentary chorus; from 
every side comes tin* yell, the eat-call, the ear-rending w'histlc ; 
and, as the bass, the never-ceasing accompaniment, sounefs the 
. myriad-footed tramp, tramp, along the wooden flooring. A fight, 
,*'a scene of bestial drunkenness, a tender whispering betw’een two 
lovers proceed concurrently in a space of five square yards. 
"Jiijlbove them glimmers the dawn of starlight.” 

Such a passage is characteristic of Gissing’s w’ondcrful gift 
of realistic painting ; and every word of it is true, but it also 
shows the narrownes.- and the egotism of his own outlook: he. 
sees these people through his own glasses as it were, and only 
ifrom his own point of view : he fails to see their compensations, 
and the profit, shall we say. that they get out of their small 
pleasures. What he does sec with pitiful clearness is the misery, 

> ^hc utter hopelessness and viciousness of the submerged tenth in 
our great cities, and he describes them with a master hand. 

1 / Gissing had no sentimentality about the fundamental equality 
man. One of his most interesting works is ** Demos/* a novel 
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dealing with the socialistic theories of twenty years 'ago. I'he 
hero of the book is Richard Mutimcr, a mechanic, who is a social¬ 
ist agitator. He unexpectedly inherits a fortune and throws 
up his working-girl swecthe.irt in order to marry a girl of higher 
social standing than himself The interest of the book lies in the 
working-out of the aitisaii's thai.utei, Ins corruption through the 
money that tomes to him, his innate vulgarity and his inability 
to adapt himself to Ins new sotial position In one passage, he 
makes this wondei fully cleai Adi la Mutnni'i, the hero's wife, 
gazing at hei husband's fate, pondois thus " It Wiis the face of a 
man, by birth and brccdni!:; altogetlici bineath lu i Nfeverhadshe 
understood tliat, as now nevtr hail she (oiulived so forcibly 
the reason which ma^e him and hit husband and wife, only in 
name. Suppose that ajipaient sleep of In-, to he the sleep of 
death ^he would pass fiomdici i onsuoiisness like .i shadow from 
the field, leaving no tiare bi hind I li< n lib ol union waft 
a mockery this mariied nitniiiKS w is an unn.iliiral horror. 
He was not of her d.iss, not ol Ii< i woild . only b\ \ii»lent wrench¬ 
ing of the law's of natine h td tlii\ < onu to^ittiii She had 
spent years in trying to lonvimi lieisilf ihal tlun wire no such 
distmitions, that only an imwoith\ piijiidKe parted class from 
class Onu moment ol tiue insight was woitli inon* than all her 
theorising on abstract principles. '1 o be hei eipial, this man must 
be born again, of other patents, in othei londitions of life. She 
had no claims to aristorratir desicmt, but hei patents were gentle¬ 
folk ; that IS to say, they wen botli born m a position which 
cncoivagcd personal refinement rathei than the* contrary, which 
expected of them a certain cdmation in excess of life's barest 
need, which authorised them to usi iJie service of ruder men and 
women in order to secure for themselves a margin of life for life's 
sake. Perhaps for three gemmations her ancestors could claim 
so much gentility; it was more than enough to put a vast 
gulf between her and the Mutimeis. Favourable circumstances^ 
of upbringing had endowed her with clclicac y of hc'art and < 
not inferior to that of any woman living Xfated with an 
the children bom of her might hope to taki* tiieir place araoftg the 
most beautiful and the most intelligent—and her husband 
man incapable of understanding her idlest thought " 

In fact, Gissing puts an almost extravagant valise mi the 
mere externals of refinement. For instance, he is always tnvei^- 
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ing against the folly of giving a man a good education and making 
no provision for bis intellectual needs afterwards. He cannot 
understand a man doing good intellectual work without, at any 
rate, a minimum of comfort and refinement. We sec this particu¬ 
larly marked in certain novels of the middle period of his literary 
career, l lw novels that have been touched on hitherto.^all deal 
with the definitely poor, but his later novels deal with a different 
class of people . with the people that are commonly known as 
the lower middle-class-th.it very large indeterminate class 
who are not in abjeel poverty, who do not go actually hungry, 
but have a very hard struggle to keep up an appearance of re- 
S|)ectabiiity and gentility, w’hose whole life in fac t, is an effort to 
keep up appc'aranees, the class, in fact, which is always on the 
downgrade. Here, too, (iissing shows inimitable skill in tjie por¬ 
trayal of charactc-i and in the general .flmosjihere which hccreatcs. 
To this tyi>e of ncivel belong in.uiv of In', woiks, but two are parti¬ 
cularly fine cxamjdes, “ Horn in Kxile ” and the “ Odd Women.*’ 
Horn in Exile ” like many of (iis'.ing s books is largely 
autobiographical, and lieic he shows, to .i vei\ marked degree, his 
hatred for that lack i»f refinement and g»>od taste, that so many of 
the people of this class display Clodlrey Peak, the hero of 
“ Horn in Exile,” is a pioduet of the lower-middle-classcs, who 
receives higher education as he himself says, he is a Plebeian 
but he aims at inartying a lady. II(‘ shows what almost amounts 
to ferocity in his hatrc'd of the vulgarity shown by his own 
relatives. Of (iodficy Peak’s younger brother Gissing says :— 
** He saw' miu h eompany and all of low intellec tual order; he 
had purchased a bicycle and legaided it as a source of distraction 
or means of displaying himself before shopkeepers’ daughters; 
'W believed himself a moderate tenor and sang verses of 
sentimental imbecility ; ho took in several weekly papers 
of unpromising title for the chief purpose of deciphering 
.cryptograms, in which pursuit he had singular success. 
Ad4 to these charactciistics a penchant for cheap jewellery, 
and Oliver Peak stands confessed.” Godfrey Peak is hamper¬ 
ed by his vuglar relatives from the beginning. He ha^ a 
. sidiolarship offered him at the college where he is studying, 
’ to enable him to continue his studies for another year; but a cock- 
, ney uncle of the same name appears, who proposes to open an eat- 
,,;jng-house opposite the college and suggests that Godfrey ^ould use 
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his influence in procuring him custom from ^he college. He says: 

** Well Godwin, bo-oy! It*s all settled ^ Got the bloomin * 
shop from next quarter day f Peck’s dinin’ and refreshment 
rooms.’ jowey an’, me wasover there all yesterday—^wasn’t 
us, Jowey ? Oh, it’s immense! ’ (iodwin felt the bloiKl buzz 
in his cars and a hot choking clutch in his throat. He took 
his stand by the mantelpiece and began to turn a glass ornament 
round and round. Fate had spoken. On the instant, all hts 
colj^egc life was fui beliiiid him, all his uneabiness regarding the 
next session was disjjelled, and he had no more connection with 
Kingsmill. ‘Shall you make .my i h.ingt's in tin' place ? * Godwin 
ask<^ carelessly. ‘Shan’t 1, jest » It’ll take a month to refit* 
them ratin’ room.-^. Tin agoin’ to do it pioper -up to Dick I 
And I want your ’elp, my ho-oy. You .in’ me ’ll jest write a bit^ 
of a circular—^see ? to si'iiifiouiid to the big pots o( the college, 
an* all the parents of the young fellers as we (an gf*t tlic addresses 
of—sec ? ’ liven amid his pangs of inoititicatioii, (mdwin found 
himself pondering .in intolU'ctual question. W.is his uncle 
wholly uncon.scioiis of tlu* misery hi* was c.uising ? Had it never , 
occurred to him that the public proximity of an uneducated 
shop-keeping rcl.itive must be unwelcome to a lad who was dis¬ 
tinguishing him.self at Whitelaw C'ollege ? ” And so Godwin, 
throws up his career and docs uncongenial work in Londbn. 
He falls in love with a. girl of good f.iniily and determines to marry 
her: her people receive him as a fiimd, but he thinks his social 
position too low for him to aspire to her hand. And so, he deli¬ 
berately conceals his real beliefs ;ind determines to act the hypocrite 
and become a clergyman of the ('hundi of England in order to com¬ 
pensate for his social ant<*tedents -and he is found out. The 
plot of the book is quite characteristic of Gissing’s hopelessness. 
Godfrey Peak abandons his attempt to make a good marriage 
and he goes back to his ordinary work, and when it is too late, 
a girl who had loved him with a lifelong devotion, which was not 
returned, dies, leaving him a fortune, which he dt>cs not live kmj;, 
enough to enjoy. . 

The ’* Odd Women ” is another book of this type but 
special motive. The "Odd Women ’’ are those women for wbosai 
the world lias no use. The book is a liistory of the 'orpluuved 
daughters of a doctor. They had been gently nurturedi end were 
women of culture, but like so many women of twenty, ago, 
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th^ had been brought up to no profession of any kind. Conse- 
‘ qnently, when they are left with a very small capital and no other 
' resources, they are reduced to all sorts of mean occupation. Too 
, |3troud to undertake housework, they become nursery governesses 
and comjjanifms at starvation wages. Gissing’s skill in the 
portrayal of misery is especially prominent in this book. He fills 
in every detail witli a reinors(‘lessncss worthy of Guy de Maupas¬ 
sant liimself. Kead, for instance, this description. Miss 
Madden, who in youth had only been plain in an unobjectionable 
way, became in middle-life unsightly. She tended to corpulence 
—the result of sedentary life ; she had round shoulders and very 
short legs. Her face would not have been disagreeable but for 
its spoilt complexion ; the homely featUI^L‘S, if health had but 
founded and coloured them, would have expressed pleasantly 
enough the gentleness and sincerity’ of character. Her cheeks 
were loose, puffy and permanently of the hue which is produced 
by cold ; her forehead generjilly had a few pimples ; her shapeless 
chin lost itself in two or three fleshy fissures. Scarcely less 
shy than in girlhood, she walked with a quick, ungainly move¬ 
ment, as if seeking to escape from someone, her head bent 
forward." From the deplorable insight with which he describes 
the nervelessness of these poor in spirit and poor in hope, Gissing 
might have boon one of the Odd Women himself. One of the 
-sisters takes tt» drinking brandy secretl 3 ^ as a stimulus, to make up 
for the lack of nourishment from which she had suffered for so long: 
•and the vray (iissing describes the visit of this once refined woman 
to a public bar for the purpose of drinking brandy is one of the finest 
V^hgs of its kind in our language. "After leaving the shop, she had 
a singular expression on her face—something more than weariness, 
^something less than anxiety, something other than calcula- 
tiohl in front of Charing Cross Station she stopped, looking 
Vaguely about her. Perhaps she had it in her mind to return 
home by'omnibus and w'as dreading the expense. Yet of a sud> 
den, she turned and went up the approach to the railway. At 
,the entrance she stopped. Her features were now working 
in the strangest way, as though a difficulty of breathing.had 
ji^sailed beh In her eyes w'as an eager, frightened look, her lips 
stood apart. Another quick movement and she entered the 
<%latipn. She went straight to the door of the refreshment roc^ 
looked in through the glass. Two or three peo^e were stand* 
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ing inside. She drew back» a tremor passing through her. A 
lady came out. Then again Virgintd approached the door. 
Two men only were within, talking togcthci. With a hurried 
nervous movement, ‘%hc pushed the door open and went up to 
a part of the rountci as fai as possible fiom the two customers. 
Bending forward she said to the baimaid in a voice just above 
a whisper, “ Kindly give me a little biandy ” Beads of j^erspi- 
ration wore on hei face, whiih had tuinecl to a ghastly pallor 
The barmaid, <omhiding that she w is ill, mived her promptly 
and with a sympathetic look \ iigim i uldi’d to the spirit twice 
cjuantity of watci, standing is she did s«», hilf turned from 
the bar Then she sipped huniedly two oi three times, and, 
at length, took a draiiglit (olour llowi d to Ik i ( hii ks ; her eyes 
lost their fnghtened glaie Anotlui di aught tmished the sti*« 
mulant She hastily wijx'dlier lips and walk('d aw ly with firm 
step " 

So far, in dealing with (iissing’s woik, we have dealt with 
novels w'hich are charactenstn of two phasts ol hie Wc have 
seen how he dealt with the very p<joi of lamdon and wc have seen 
how he chastises the miserus .md lollies of the lower middle 
classes In all thise books, we t little bits of autobiography 
peeping out here and there, little bit > of tin* real (jeorge Gissmg. 
His dcscnptions, for instance, of London street life could only have 
been done by one who had lived m pooi lodgings As a matter 
of fact, Gissmg lived for some years in the poorest ports of 
London , and he changed his lodgings fn (]ucntly in order to get 
the atmosphere of the* particular form of London life which he 
wished to describe and he would loaf about among c oslcrmongcrs 
and in low public houses in older to gtt copy 

But among (iissing’s cailic r works, he produced one bcxik 
which, m some respects, stands apart and isolated from the rest 
of his work. This book he called “ New f»rub Street " In many 
ways this is one of his most clfcctive books and he tcceivcd more^ 
for this book than for anything else he wrote the large sum pt 
£2001 We find much of the old (iissing in this novcl<-^we 
his ceasc‘less raihiig against the follies of miKh in social1^6; 
the book deals particulc«.ily w'ltli the “ nethi i world 
ature, with the people whose life is one struggh' to ma)ie atilivIlUf. 
out of writing. On the one hand, we get Edwin Reanlmi'' 
Hari^ Bifien, men who keep their litciary ideals pure-^andj^fisgrv^; 
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on the other hand, we get Jasper Milbain, the man of letters, 
who prospers simply because he is also a man of business and is 
quick at judging the public taste and giving the people what they 
want. Very much of this book must describe Gissing’s own 
experiences as a struggling wi iter—the shifts and turns to which he 
had to resort in order get men* bread and butter. But *’ New Grub 
Street ” is rich in memorable characters and situations. Biffen, 
in his garret, is a piece of character drawing worthy of Dickens 
at his best. Alfred Yule, the worn-out veteran, whose literary 
ideals arc those of the cightc'enth century, is a most extraordinary 
study—certainly one of the most individual {x^rsonalitics that Gis- 
sing ever created, and even tu-dav, the reading-room of the British 
Museum is peopled with thc*se vc'iy f.iitures of literature that 
(tissing so ably desciibes in " New Grub Street.” And we see 
in this book, too, .is in m.iny of his other bcK>ks. the value that 
Gissing puts upon the friendship between man and man that is 
founded upon liking tlie same books and sh.aring the same 
enthusiasms. We get the same thing in the “ Odd Women ” 
and in *' Born in Exile. ” Gissing describi*.s it w'lth extraordinary 
fineness. Love may explode, tiagedies may play themselves 
out to their allotted end but these cpiiet undemonstrative feel¬ 
ings betwen one man and anotheu, or one wcm.-in and another, 
])crsist. 

Towards the emd of his life, (hs.sing had begun to make new 
experiments in the charartcr of his books. His style remains 
as perfect as ever * he always wiote with the utmost care : never 
is his English slovenly ; in fac't, at times it tends to become 
stilted. But he gradually began to change his type of book entire¬ 
ly : no longer docs he describe the submerged tenth. ” The Whirl- 
jpool” for instance, published in 1897, deals with the higher classes 
of society, and is much more dramatic in action than his earlier 
booksV?’^^^ Veranilda,” a book which was published posthum- 
oody and was never finished, is a very learned historical novel, 
* dealing with the later years of the Roman Empire and the 
Gothic occupation of Rome. To these later years, too, bdong 
his wonderful study of Charles Dickens and a book called 
” By tltponian Sea,” some notes of a ramble in Sontliem 
Italy. 

But the finest of his later work is the book pnblislied just 
vjiefore his death—^the ” Private Papers of * Henry Rjfecrolt.*' 
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this and ** New Grub Street ” alone would suffice to put Georgo 
Oissing in the fiont rank of literature, and ** Henry Ryecroft 
should be on the shelves of every book-lover 

Henry Ryecroft is, like (iissing himself, a struggling wiiter 
uho for long years has just bc^en able to support himself by Ins 
work 'towards middle life, he becomes increasingly anxious 
as to hib ability to maintain himsill in lus old age , he feels his 
powers det lining and he sees onlv the workhouse in front of him, 
when he receives an iincxpeded legaiy suflicient to maintain 
him in comfort foi the rest of his hit Ih tikt's a small cottage 
m Devonshire and his “ Pri\aU IMpirs ’ an his thoughts and 
meditations on a host of things llu Piivate Papers of Henry 
Ryecioft '* express* of (oiusi tiu pnv iti and most inward 
thoughts of (iissing himsdf He siiows hen his wonderful 
breadth of se holarsliij) an& ins pe t .ibominalions and intoleranco 
of much of our modern lift and thought Passag«* after passage 
(ould be qiiotid whnh in the^msilves an niastei pieces, but WO 
must be (ontent with one only-a passage whnh illiistfjfitaa 
(reorge Gissing, tlu scholai and book-lover ' 

** Dorens of iny books were pure based with money whidh 
ought to have been sjxnt upon what an called the necessaries 
of life Many a time f have stood be loir a book-stall ot a book* 
seller's window, torn by conflict of intellectual dcsitc and bodily 

need.I he first scent of books* Ihc first 

of a gilded title * Here is .i woik, the name of which has been 
known to me foi more than half a lifctim'', but which 1 never 
saw , 1 take it rcveiently m rny hand, gently 1 open it; my eyes 
are dim with excitement as I glance over chapter-headings, 
and anticipate the treat which awaits me Who, more than I, 
has taken to heart that sentence of the “ Imitatio "—In omnibus 
loots requiem quaestvt et nusquam invent nisi in angulo eu/mfjt, 

librol .How many days have 1 spent at the British Musenm^ 

reading as if I had bcin without a care * It astounds nie boH 
remember that, having breakfasted on dry bread, I settled 
at a desk m the great Reading-Room with books before 
which by no possibility could be a souice of immedklO * 
At such a tune 1 worked through German tomes on 
Sophy. At such a tune 1 .read " Appuleius " smd' Ukollii,'* 
Petronius *' and the Greek *AnthoIogy, ** ** 

and-^'-heaven knows whatt My hunger was the 
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garret to which I must return to pass the mght never perturbed 
my thoughts " 

And so pas'idgc dflr*! passage can be found, exquisite in 
thought and t\qui itc in l.inguagc, in this ventable treasure- 
house of good things 

Ciissing's tiiiH IS <oining, during tlv* \\hol<‘ of his life, he 
suifered fiom a most und<sirved Knk ot icfognition on the part 
of the Hritisli publit But siiue lus deatli, Ins popularity, his 
reputation as a literary fone, has been sttadily grtiwing among 
more tlioughtful readeis, ind it is quite tertam that (jissing was 
scholar enough and loved liis uoik sullitiently wtll to consider 
the quid populdiity vvhuh he t njoys to-day,—ample compensa¬ 
tion foi the niiseiy vvliicli lie induied during his all too short life. 


h. H. POND. 

London. 
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THE INDIAN HOME. 


{CofUmued from our last number.) 

II. 

• Thi Bridegrooms 

They had assembled fre^m fat and from neai. Plie marriage 
pandai was decorated . the drum was bcutinji* and the pipe 
was whistling. Men and women iii pleas.int (onfitsion thronged 
the hall. The auspicious moment hnd ariived, the moment 
when the sacred thread was to bt tied round the neck. 

'1 he pnest stood up, re{M 2 iting holy hymns in soh'innity. 

In the midst of the gtoup sat a tiny little giil, overburdened 
with ornaments. She was the bridi. Next to liei sat a tiny 
httic boy He w'as the bndcgiooin Both of them were young 
and both of them were beautiful. Iheii respective parents 
were near them, expecting the auspicious moment, when 
the bride would be given to the bridegroom. 'I'Ik* moment calmc 
at last. 

'* r want a inotor-eyclc now-else, I will not tie tlie .sacred 
thread." 

U was the young boy-bndegroom that said so. What does 
be say ? Why docs be not tic the thread ? What is the matter ? 
The question was asked by all men and women. The parents o| 
the bridegroom were aghast. The old unde of the bridegrocuV^j 
was angry. 

"The moment is passing awa^.—tie the thread" said 
priest .. 

" Tie the thread, my son " said the mother of, thts^M^ 
" Why are yon so dishonourable ?" ^ 2 

^. The father was silent. He was half willing that his 
haee a motor-cycle. 
t 
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" ** Not till tlie cycle is come—when it comes, call me ” and 
the bridegroom went away. 

** Is the whole aM.ingemcnl to be done away with, all for the 
sake of Rs. 500 ?” .isked one of the bridegroom's party. 

** And .such a perfect couple —” said the priest, who was very 
much (‘hagrined t(» know that ho was not to i<ei his wages for 
performing tin* niain.ige " I have never «oiiv* arioss two 
horoscopes tli.it acin Ik Itei Do iiot mind Rs 500 for the 
cycle." 

" The boy is <i v» iv < levi r boy. lie a wealthy boy. Why 
not give Rs. 500 If the giil is .i <level giil, who knows, by and 
by, she will have liis whole iiKuiev in Ihm '-wn hands." 

"Unlucky girl—wJi\ did she mu dA-" said the mother 
of the bride in great .igonN oi mind " Whoevu tJe.ught of such 
an affair!" 

"Not ti pie, the >ild logne- " ’•aid ihe iimli of the bride. 
" What ? w’c have .duMdy paid Ks 2,0fHl cash \rc wo to pav 
Rs. 500 as interest ilie old rogui ! I know it i-. In'; father that 
has egged the lit lie lool to ii l>iil no. 1 have some little money, 
and I will pay all to you, -o that yon need not sufler any loss for 
the marriage not having been celebrated, and all your money 
being lost. Do not have any (onneitioii with Mich rogues." 

" I never t'xpcctecl this " said the venciable father of the 
bride. " How much we loved eaili othei in youth ? How fondly 
wc proposed till' marriage Indween our t hildren " And he %vants 
Rs. 500. For the sake of the little money, ht has forgotten our 
friendship, he has hugotten all my troubles. Xevci mind, to me 
friendship is vahuible. Who i'. there ? Count Rs. 500 and let 
mftrriage proieed ” 


11 

** Away with youi social reform. 1 will have none of that. 
1* shall kick you out of the house. I sh ill disinherit you. I shall 
kill you.'* 

' The angry Swamy was standing over a young boy. Swamy 
fivas one of the richest men in the village. He had proposed to 
marry his son to the daughter ol another rich man. ^ had been 
The baigain had been struck—Rs. 3,000 in cash was to be 
?|^e ferfde’s dowry. But the boy was not so very happy, Gopal— 
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that wab bow the buv wa** called-^-was an intolligcnt student in 
the college jnd he had improved In'* mind by education. 

“ Fathei, tlo not be wdd with me." said Gopal, in a calm 
and subdued \oiit Do \oii think 1 mil disobey you ? Never. 
I toldyoii I will m.iirv t vtn a cow il sin h is yuur<le»iie i hold 
that it IS bad w» should meisuu Iom with money , also I do not 
like to inariv » '^ul ''luun I tlo not know Tt is piiiely a matter 
of opinion if \ou nt usoKid fo suiilni \oui '■on, well, you 
can sacntici im 

" Hi.jr wonK In 1 ■'in ill bo\ Ml tins js thi result of 
Westein edin iii m ' Thit is tin iiist co d niist ikc iliat I made 
in my life i > put iu\ h>kl in in Fn^hsh s« liool 

* hathci 1 il'< \* with enat wilhm*in ■.•■. mi\ God hc^) 
nu/' saidtiop'l Ithouah ^iliuosi < hokin,. 

‘ Voiii wilt i> I hfuk u'1\ ^nl Slid (tipil little sister 
t«> him 

All tin h< ttu •%ik 1 Ciopil as In look Ini mills hands 
ind kissed hei 1 « lo lovi vou bi ltd foi I will hive no wife 
Jo lo\e ’ 

Swann shook his In id is In went awM\ 

" WTiat lit solution I had mad< • ' i(.ptai« (1 iiopd to him¬ 
self ' and \»t, how it his ill liiiind out I must nsjxit my 
fathei, liowi\t I uni» isonabh h« bo lit n hot ttiupeiid. Anil 
not a martvi to tlutv iilial dulv and itltctnm '* 

III. 


"Whit will Ik 'Jtniiiid in \i ^ 

That w’ls the t]Ufstioii that tin biido’s paienis askeS. llic 
<irst thing aftei Ihcir d lUKhlt i had attaint d In i «ig<. 1 he bndc's 

Uther had wnttf n to the brnh^^itiom ibout the nuptials. There 
wa:> no reply Why •' 

It was soon clear The yonne; man who had wanted 
motol’Jtclc now wanted an additional Rs 500, " to start a Utt 
basinet." Of course, he was glad that Ins wife was to cottfeai 
live With him, and it was only his anxiety that he shoidd 
her happy that induced him to ask Rs 500 

" Gopal, the son of Swamy, got Rs 3,000. ^ 

R$. 2^000 and Rs 500 for motor-cycle allowance. I mi * 
jt jUb 
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\i The young girl could not be kept back from her husband, 
500 must be given. People will talk of “ the parents keeping 
at home a grown-up girl like that." People will never talk of the 
dishonest intentions of the bridegroom. 

“ It is only my friend,” said the bride's father, as he drew 
up a cheqin* for Rs, 5(h). 'I'lie nuptials wer<* consummated, only 
after the cheque had b(‘t‘n t ashed. 

IV. 

" You rogue- yoii have written letters to your wife—you 

have sent Inr ornaments for Rs. 3,(K)0. Why ? ” 

Swamy was in a vci\ ex< ited condition. His ‘^on had sent 

bfick ill the shaix' of (>rnanu‘nts. Rs. which his wife’s parents 

had given him. W’hy <hd he do that • 

' ** Father, 1 never t(»ok yoni money 1 canietl it and I sent 

it. You surely want me to love inv wit< 1 wrote to her, because 

I wanted to tram h(‘i up to my mode of thinking I did not want 

to receive a pie Irom mv u ite. ^'ou reieivrd it f made it a point 

to hold to my piindpii' loxiid not bear the thought that she, 

whom I call m> wile, hi»ame so on at lonnt of tin* money she gave 
►* 

me. 

"Fire and dainn.ition, ’ ciu*d S\\.iin\ 

” And father,” s.nd liopal, ” I do not lov» my wife. She 
is not up to my ideal ol be.iUt>.’* 

“ And yet you write to hei ” hi.s lather exclaimed. 

“Yes. Hecanse I want to lespeet your choice. She is my wife, 
and she shall have my l<»ve. I am trying to love her. I am trying 
to keep her image ever before me. I am anxious that, when wc 
m^t again, we shall know each other. Father, have 1 not 
hononed your eh«)!ct‘ ^ Am I not actuated by a smccre desire 
that she, whom yon vhoso for me, should not feel that she is not 
all iliat her husbiuul w >uld desire her to be ’ ” 

'* Devil take von juid your wife, but why did you give her 
Rs. 3,000 ? Wlio are you that 7-011 should take- upon yourself the 
Imrden of regulating the conduct of society ? ” said Swamy. 

’ V. 

*' Let me fall into vonder well, mother, but never sold me 
to my husband’s house.” 

* It was the wife of the motor-cycle lad that was thus crying 
to her mother. She was lying*on her old mother’s lap, whSe the 
venerable woman was stroking her long shining hair. 
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** But, Savitri said her mother, *' you must live iu yenm 
husband’s house. You suffer, my girl, because your Karma 
compels you to suffer, your place is your husband’s place, or you 
will live in the mouth of others in scandal " 

My place is the well 1 shall fall down into it ai|;d die. Who 
will hvc with that mother in-law ^ Who will live wnth that 
sister-in-law ^ ” 

“ But you must, have you not yoiii husband's love ” asked 
her mother “ Is it not worth all the wois of the woild ? You must 
love your husband and must beai ill in patient e ” 

" Mother, but my husband i*. nowlun He is, though old, 
treated as a bo\ He is afraid of his 1 itiui, h<' is afraid of his 
mother, he is ifraid tif his sisUi lit ftais to spoik to me# as 
much as 1 fear to speak to hyn ilun is no iovi there is 011131 ^ 
fear " 

“ It is hard late my diild but it is your f iti your karma* 
You must go Ours is an honourable f iinilv T)t itli rather than 
dishonour ’ * 

‘ Death rather than dishonoiii ' uptitid Saviiri as shi^ 
retired ‘ Death lathoi than suffennu ^ 

VI 


" Foolish boy, it is all nenssaiy lor tiu ni]{)tial£> Darc you 
disobey ? " said the infuriated Swamy 

" Father," said Gopal, “ I want iliy wife, and nothing else. 
If you insist that she should give me a (ot, a bt d, vessels, etc., on 
the eve otlhc nuptials, 1 shall havi to [lay the (ost to them It 
is only a principle I am fighting for ’ 

'* Foohsh boy, where do you learn all this ? Your wrifo*$ 
parents arc willing to give them They are i ich " 

** If they are wnllmg, let them giyc Rs 10,000 to l;liei^ 
daughter. 1 do not care. But why should they give me / 

God, you are nch, and I r an cam I must have a wife. 1 1 
have a wife’s love. 1 do not want a wife's wealth Fat) 
wmnt ’your son to respect himself. I shall never respect, 
if I accept a pie from my wife " 

Bravo—Have youi way, 'and G 

wife.” 



od bless yoH 
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“ God blcs«» you and j'our wife/* sfiul the wife’s father. ** My 
daughter K v(‘!\ Uh 1 \ fni, if rnjjvl (ciiinot make her happy, 
who can " 

* {lo h Cond 'ltd I 


? 

Madras, 


Cllf LLAMAI 


( IfAXf'iI . 


Tin fulm's" of an Auliinm diix 

WilIi lanipaiit bloom ^ m l,oim“U'^ ;l»sin 
rnhoiibUd b\ tlu (|ui(kniiie luKt ( f spiiiu 
Its U.iis, its -^iniUs .ind llmis disquiitiiu 
On(< .tini <»s'ain sonu liaj>j>\ tliri’sh m \ -nu 
These <iuu 1 t:oo\<s still bold tlu hiscu)n^ uli 
When t,ilts (if /(IN an han.^in 'i now 

lake fan mos.Lii s j( v\( llin tin tuts 
A V( t\ e mb II ol lit ptinU'' 

Without tlu I ha/on and ^'nat Ibnub" 

Amoiv ‘'Oim sapb-s stuns alnatK <b\ 

Death j>lmkd * )i nu a iom hi j a-"^in.^ b\ 

Wliii 1* i ‘aw '>t uiduu, O ‘•( p lb md \v( ik 

\\1 with tlu bn (/( >lu [)lav d . t 1 uu ai d M 1 1 

CoquottiUv, IliU' tbit lu i* u,h( kNs lu t \’u«k 

Ah* tluii ‘lid 1 win ItM wlun all. n (ban 
Upon nn biia'^t leposi th\ lo\ii\ lu *tl 
Ihc gcutk wind ti-inonow mn'hl bb»w ( ao 

And sbaki tlu so pallid leaM" upon tlu nu i.bi 
Pcichantc would wlmpci isimmoi now is nbt 

So whiU tin b(.aut\'s* ^uiu ') swect»st i >•» 

Both hcait and spun fUd-wluu, m ^n mu w-- 
Thou in mv piUuw tlun shall find a plat c 

And there wuth mo sleep softlv, fan to ta t 
Dach hiding from tlu other lime’s dn^race 


0 .v/errf. 


• MOLEf 1>E 5I\LORTIE. 
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A FORGOTTEN SIEGE OF BOMBAY. 


L ORP MACAULAY'^ Mhoolboy knou- I!ombay came 
into the possi‘S 5 ,u)ii ot ( harlcs IJ m Ibfil. a** pait of Catherine 
of BraRanzaV ‘down, ’ amrihat iln tliiiltK*s'> Kin*; subsequently 
tiansfcrred It to tht East India (ompanv on a ijrouml rent of 
£10, payabK' in eold lie is probably unau.m that twenty yeare, 
latei It bcc.inic tlu' thc.itre oi a wai betuien tlie English ad¬ 
venturers and no less a person than tlu Eirpiioi Aurangzib,which’ 
brought then tomnurre to the verge oi iiiin. I he story is naive¬ 
ly told by t aptain ( ope, a typiral sca-<log uho (oinbined trading* 
with piracy in Eastern wateis. Ilis “Ilistoij of the East Indies’" 
appeared in 1754, probably long aftei tlu* authoi had joined 
the great niajonty. It places the diar.uur oi Aurangzib in a 
very favourable light, but reflects -mall cieclit on the Bombay 
(iovemment ot tin period. 

In 168(1 the East India Conqi.iny wa- niled despotically by 
Sir Jobiah Child, a London magnate, uhost caiecr showed entire 
lack of scruple a-sociatcd with stall cialt l<ii in advance of hisage> 
He grasped the necessity oi plaiing llie Company’s factories on 
a basis of territorial sovereignty, in order to give it the status o/i 
an independent Povvei in the inevitable struggle with MughaU 
and Marathas. Despite his political crime —and their name wss^ 
legion— Sir Josiah Child was the real foundc r oi our Indiast’ 
Empire. 

At that period his brother, John Child, hJicd the post of' 
Resident at Surat, which was the Headquarters of Britisb tfade' 
in Western India. This John Child appointed his brother^fin^ll^^ 
Ward by name. Deputy Governor of Bombay, and thed 
began in the infant settlement. Mindful of instructjxms 
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to cut do^ expenditure. Ward mulcted the Company's troops o{ 
tihirty per cent of their meagre pay, thereby provoking a mutiny 
which ended in his deportation to Surat, and the estaldishment 
of a Military Government in Bombay. Its triumph was short-lived. 
By pandering to King Charles’s extravagance Sir Josiah could 
always reckon on obtaining u free hand in India. When news 
' of the rebellion i cached London, he induced the Merry Monarch to 
despatch a frigate to Bombay with orders to restore the Company’s 
authority. So, in September 1685, H. M. S. Phoenix sailed* into' 
the noble harbour, and her Captain obtained the malcontents’ 
submission by j)romising them .i royal pardon. Ward returned 
to power, and if we may trust the emphatic but not unbiassed 
Cope, he abused it most shamefully. 

Surat was then the capital of a Mughal Biovincc, and the 
East India ('oinjiany (»wned one of the several ICuropean factories 
fringing the banks of the livcr I'apti. Sir Josiah probably felt 
that an insuhir Jhitish pfissession wa'* better lilted to become 
the nucleus of an independent realm. In 1685, therefore, he 
raised Bombav to (he lank of a Presidency, in super¬ 
session of Suiiit. its lust (ioveinoi was John Child who 
had been created a baronet, held .i (ommission as General 
of the Company’s I'oiees and assumed (ontrol of all 
its possessions in India. In concert with his ina.sterlul 
brother. Sir John adojited a poliev woithy of Machiavel at his 
very worst. The Company had «i large fleet of sea-going vessels, 
amply manned, hut capital was not so abundant. In 1688 England 
bfid not rerov<'ie(l fnmi the effects of the Civil War and her fierce 
Struggle foi n.i\al siiprenuuy with the Dutch. She was in the 
throts ol u donii^tu levolutiou, and .stood in {)eril*of invasion 
by the aU-pow«'iful King of France. Her entire machinery of 
bonking and crt'ilit higgl'd far behind that of sev'cral continental 
countries and iu r wealtli lay, not in bullion, but in the adventurous 
spirit of her sons. Acting on seciet instructions from London, the 
t^actory Chiefs boi rowed huge amounts from Indian merchants, 
and therewith freighted their idle ships. Then Sir John Child de¬ 
liberately picked a quarrel with the Mughal Governor of Burat, 
in order to ruin the Company’s creditors by involving them in war. 
In 1687, he sent him a remonstrance couched in most insolent 
' language and demanding reparation for imagiimiy wrongs. 
Finding this expedient of no avail, he had recourse to 
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stronger measures. lii January 1689 tte *'Royal .vjai^ 
and Mary/* with four other ships, captmed a fleet, 'wMcH^ 
was carrying provisions and clothing to a Mughal 
encamped 14 leagues south-east of Bombay. Sidi 
who commanded it, remonstrated in civil language, against', 
this outrageous deed, and getting an impertinent ' reply^ 
from Child, he sent an ultimatum demanding the return;' 
of his stores within three days on [wril ■ of immediahW^ 
war.' Finding the British Dovernor obdurate, he W'as as .good, 
as his word. At midnight on February 11th, I(i88. 20.000 Mughdb] 
troops landed about four miles from tin* town of Bombay,^'? 
and took possession of a redoubt, wliose garrison fled' .tejk''; 
the Castle. At 1 a.m. the sleeping citizens were alarmed by tlhfeej; 
cannon-shots fired in quick huecession, and the castle was besiege^' 
by a crowd of half-dressed women and ehildren, who c1arimuiled^<* 
for admission but were kept outside its gates until dawn, 
day Sidi Yakub attacked a fort at Mazagaon, which mounted;^; 
fourteen guns. The garrison evacuated it pnM'ipitatcly, Icayin^^ 
all their cannon and £10,(KK) sterling in the victor’s handfe^!;, 
Another redoubt at Mahim succumbed as readily : whereon Shii^i 
Yakub established his headquarters at Mazagaon, and laid sie^;^ 
to the Ca.stlc. 

By this time Sir John Child had regained a portion of-hSI 
scattered senses. He sent 140 men with a few volunteers; 

f ^ ‘ i 

dislodge the enemy from Mazagaon Hill. The little force wns.f 
commanded by a carpet-soldier named Pean, but his lieutenant,.} 
Monro by name, had seen much service 'at Tangier. This seasoned^ 
soldier advised Pean to advanc^c in dose order, and endeavour^- 
to break the enemy’s line ; but his incompetent chief insisted on 
loose formation, and ordered his men to pour in a volley. In yai^ 
did Monro predict that the handful of Europeans would be o^^(%| 
whelmed before they could reload. He was sternly over-rulwll 
and the issue proved that Monro was right. After receivit^^^ 
discharge of musketry, the Mugbals attacked their ass^tili^ 
with sword and target. Captain Pean headed a hasty^ 
and'brought news of his discomfiture to Bombay: 

Poor Monro was cut to pieces, with 13 or 14 stout few,..^_ 
disdained to flee. Sidi Yakub uras now master 
island. He raised batteries on Dungaree HiII,,whi<^, 
the; O^e, mounted guns at the Custom Ho^j 
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within 200 yards of tfie British defences. Starvation stared the 
gairrison in the face, and their siirrender was clearly at hand. 

In desperation Sir John Child sent two factors to Aurangzib's 
Court, with till oher of his humble submission. The enemy were 
kept in sn^pciiM lot M*veral weeks, but by dint of bribing court 
officials, they olilained an audience in April, 1690. Captain Cope 
records with ill-concealed glee that they weie led into the presence 
by a new mode for ainba.ssadois, “their hands being tied before 
them with a s.ish and being obliged to prostrate themselves.*’ 
After reprimanding them se\eiely. the Rin^HTora^kcd what he was 
exported to do The envoy then miul«‘ .i linmble confession 
of the Company's sins and sued for paidon tin y further asked 
that lln* iirniau, a In ense to tiade, might be i* eewed and Sidi 
Yakub's army w'ithdiawn iroin Bombay. Aniaiig/ib magnani¬ 
mously granted them his loigiveiu ^s and pnnni-sed to comply 
with their otliei re(|iie''ts pioMcUcl that Sii John f Inhl left Inctia 
lor good, and due s(‘( nut v w.is givi*n loi t timpen.sating hi> subjects 
who had been in|iiied bv tlie ( ompaiiy’s pioccedmg''. 

Wllile the eiivo>s wen .iwaiting .ludieme, inn Dutch rivals 
took advantage of the disgiae*’ into wliieli tin* English Company 
had been luonglit, to Mippl.iut it m the ICmperor’s e-stcem. A 
Mr. Baroon w'as ihaiged with this lascally iiii'«5.ii>n, and, unfortu¬ 
nately for suuess. lu* l(u»k .\urang7.ib’s ignorant'e of the 
Kuropean i liess-binird lor granted. News of the Revolution of 
had aiiivi.d in India when Baioon was vouehsafed an 
audience and . 

“He began to magnilx tin. powei .nulyi.nuleiu odii^coimtry.andto 
vfUify {sic) tin Knghsh Iln Mughal serined ple.i'-i*! with his discourse, 
viind cncouragi.d huv to go on lie said that the l■.ngUsl^ were but 
contemptible in oompaiisen ot his Sovereigns ter tlie\ were forced to 
send tlie English .i King ti> leign ovir tlum . and that, if Hi> Majesty 
wotdd exclude (lu l.nghsh imm the liade ot hl^ dominions, the 
Hollanders would eari> it to a much greater height, and enrich his 
treasury, while the English would not know where to get bread. The 
A^ughalgravely an^wi red that, if lu^ (Raroun’s) mastc^^ wvre so superior 
in power and riches to the ICnglish, they might easily drive them out 
cf India, and engross all the tiado. Then the amba.ssador excused 
himself, and said that he could not act in that affair till he had reedved 
orders from Holland. Auraiigzib then reprimanded him, and showed 
wherein he had lied : for, s-aid h(», ‘ About seventeen yea« ago the 
, King of .France conquered ino^^t of your country in a few days; and 



it was the .l^nglish, and not the power ot HoUand, that repellii^ hiim : 
if England did not hold the Balance of Power, either the Emperoi 
(of Germany) or the King of France could conquer it in one can^aign:' 
The ambassador knew not how to answer these truths, but being sent 
to solicit some indulgence in their trade, he could obtain none, and sc 
left the court dissatislied.” 


Meantime, Sir John Child had departed this life, but the 
fact was kept secret until the Emperor's decision should be made 
known. His disappearance facilitated matters enormously. On 
June 8th, 1690. seciu-ity was duly given for the fulhlment of the 
Company’s promises; and Sidi Yakub evacuated the island. 
Before doing so he made a bonfire of Mazagaon I'ort. and left 
behind him a pestilence which proved more fatal tlian his cannon^ 
balls. Of the 8t)0 English wlio inluibileci Bombay Ixdore the siege; 
barely 60 survived ; the CoiTipany's cash-bo.\ was nearly half a 
million sterling the poorer: and “ Bombay that was one of the 
pleasantest places in India, w'as brotight to be one of the most 
di^nlal deserts.” Such were the fruits of Sir John Child's knavery 
and foolhardiness. He was succeeded as (h^veriior by a certath; 
John Vaux who had been a book-kt:ej)i r uiKhu- Sir Josiah 
Child. By flattering the masterful Baronet. Vaux liad been 
advanced to several lucrative employments, and finally obtained 
that of Civil Judge of Bombay. Captain ('ope records a corres^ 
pondence between the two w'orthies, which displays a rare degr^ 
of lynicism in Sir Josiah. Vaux was told that he must use his 
judicial pow'cr against the Conqiany's enemies and especially those 
who questioned its authority over all British subjects in. India. 
He made a feeble attempt to assert independence, by assuring 
his patron that the laws of this country should be the rule he 
desired to walk by. 


“In answer to that letter Sir Josiah seemed to be very angry, and 
wrote roundly to Mr. \'aux that he exp<.‘Cted his orders to lx; lus rul^ 
and not the laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compi&d 
ignorant country gentlemen who hardly knew liow to mako:^^ 
for the good government of their own families, much Ie.^ .fwjj||| 
regulating of companies and foreign commerce. 

One of Vaux’s first duties was to receive the imperisd 
and its stttendant gifts from the Governor of Surat. 
haVe' presented a strange appearance at the Durbar: 
for the" purpose. Clad in an eleemosynary di^ess oi 
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isisting of rich satin robes heavily embroidered with gold, and 
bestriding a noble horse which custom precluded him from selling, 
he rode to the gubernatorial residence. There he had to listen to 
. an harangue \vhi('h emphasised the honour conferred upon him 
.j»,by the King of Kings, and solemn injunctions to prove himself 
worthy of it. 'Flien he was given the firman in a gilt box and 
placed it in hl.s turban in token oi ol)cdicn('e. After suitably 
. acknowledging the (jovernor’s civilities through an interpreter, 
Vaux rode to the English factory througli acclaiming crowds. 
His elation was soon turned to mourning, lor the wily Mughal 
detained liiin fur many years at Surat as a hostage for his 
employers' good behaviour: and there he was drowned in 1697 
while taking tlie air in a jiinnace on tlie I'apti. 

The Komans of old time used t.o station a slave in the tri¬ 
umphal car of a (hmiTal fresh from succe'.slul war, with injunctions 
to pluck the hero's toga and remind him that he was a mortal 
man. It is salutary to an Ini]KTia1 lace that they should grasp 
the strange vieissitudes of destiny. Hus forgotten episode in 
Indian history should seive as a corrective to national pride and 
should warn ns that no rule can long survive unless it be 
founded on the bed-rock oi justice. In Sir William Wilson 
Hunter's pregnant words : - 

“ It was by the alienation of llu* naliw lacfS that the Mughal 
Empire perished. It is by the incorjinration of those races into a 
jloya] and united iH'ople tliat the Ilritisli rule will endure." 

“ And ye ^^ho read these Kiiines Tragirall, 

Lea me by their losse to love the low dcgr<',o: 

And if that Fortune chaunce you up to call 
To honour’s st'at, forget not what you be ; 

For he that of himself is most secure. 

Shall fmd hi^- state iiu^st fickle and unsure.” 


LtmAon, 


J'KANCIS H. SKRINE. 



STORIIiS OF LOVK AND ( IIIVALRY IN 
KAnUAVVAK 

( ontinucJ frotv our laU Vumhir. 


U MlKNli AM) MjVNAM) 

T he scene of this ballad las at Oh.ui^iindali, .i village near 
Junagadh in K.ithiawat Shenu, .i daughici of a Chara^ ^ 
of Dhari, falls m love with Vijanand, a stiolhiig minstrel, tlie 
course of love, howevei, docs not run smooth, spec i Uly in a country 
like India inhere lastesand (reeds hedge round the spin! of love, 
preventing it from flowing where it listeth Poor Shenu finds thi| 
to her a>st as she is betrothed by hei pirents t(» a youth of her 
caste. She protested , but to no purposi, and is mtarriccl. A 
spirited Charan girl, she cannot acquicsti (quietly in this disposal * 
of her person. Shc' throws o£E the marri«ige garland, which, at the ' 
time of mamage, is tied to the* marriage garland of the brid^rooiu, 
and goes in search of Vijanand who, on learning of the marriage of 
Shenu had left bis family and village Shenu utters the following 
words when she throws off the marriage garland ->** This garland 
property belongs to Vijanand and I shall not put on the garland 
of another; even though there are ninety-six lakhs of Charans 
asking for my hand, they aic all like brothers to me.*' When 
she leaves her village and home m search of her love she asks the 
trees of the forest where her minstrel has gone. She laments thp 
departure of Vijanand, and asks each and every one she meets feo 
give htf news of him. '* The minstrel has gone, leaving burning 
the fires he has lit, putting on the saffion coloured garme^ 
he has become a Jogi (ascetic) and left the world.*' The 
at last meet on the snowy heights of the Himalayas whesp«'fe|^ 
have gone to die. Ever since the Pandavas died on the 
« ills considered an ideal form of suicide to die locked in thpmjljHftCfe 
of those icy fastnesses. Shenu has reached there first^^S^^ is 
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.i^eJted away to her waist when Vijanand comes up and implores 
he/ to go out with him again into the \rorld. " Turn, back even 
now my Charani! I shall love and look after you, though you arc 
,a cripple; I shall take a Kawad (two baskets joined to a pole 
iifor carrying piirp<tsi*s), with you inside, on niy shoulders and we 
two together shall make a ])ilgriTTiago to all tlie holy places/’ 
Shenu however fiiub that it is too late n<»\v to return. “I atn 
•melted down to my waist ; you eursed on«*! my loved and 
^.faithful Vijanand.” This abuse and ondeannont in the same 
AU'ouplct are * .\j)rcssjve of the feelings that .'tiirge in the heart 
of the unfortunate girl. On seeing Vijanand after such a lapst' 
of time when sla- was on the borderland of death, she abus<*s 
and cursc’s him as the cause of all her \V(ie> ; but, womanlike, she 
soon forgives him and calls him alfoctionately, thinking perhaps 
that it would 1 ) 1 ’ tlx'. last time when she would be speaking to 
hihi. Her last wish is tliat she may die to the strains of his 
music, whirh first had drawn her to him. “ \’ijanand, play on thy 
instrnnient so that binis and beasts and fishes may come to 
hoar the miiMir ; tlx' roar (»f the Himalayas i.«. in my heart.” She 
(KLssed aw'ay and Vijanand also followed her, 

in. -DHOLKRO AND l)i:\Tx‘0. 


This ballad dejnets a stirring tale of < hivalry which would 
be only possible amongst a high-soulcd anrl generous people, as it 
describes the conquest over the strong and uncontrollable 


;;^)^£Sion of jealousy and so.\ual possession. 

./ Ah betrothed to a youth of her caste named 

; Dholera : Imt her affections were already bestowed 'on another 


.youth named Devra. The trend of her heart is ignored by her 
and she is married to Dholcra. Even before the nuptial 
lim ,$he bitterly laments that she will have to walk four 


times round the sacred lire with Dholcra ; and when she is asked 
to partake, as usu.il, of food in the same dish with liim, exclaims: 
*' HoWeau I eat in the .‘lame dish witli Dholcra ? Devra will 


, bo grievously pained.” 

, Even while she goes to her husband’s house the same 
T'^uestjonings haunt her; and the sense of an utter vacuity 
life without her Devra overwhelms her. “If even one day is 
; ii^p 0 ;^iblejijittiout Devra, how shall I be able to pa^ 
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of my life without him ? ” The bard gives a beautiful and pathetic 
lament of the bride forhcrlo\cr, out of which two couplets ai'e 
suihcient to show the strength and depth of her love. 

My biaid «>1 liair, nioio than h\«. ttet in length, is tied up 
by handaome hands (thos« of I)c\ia) and the knot is the knot 
of thasie love . it will inU be Ioos« md by my other bands ” 

'* Dholeia, do not spit ad out tlu biul.d bed, it docs hot 
attract me, do not tou* h nn ^viniunts Um it may pain my 
Devra.'’ 

Dholcra is at last lOimntcd that lu will not be able to win 
back the heart whuh has its pokstai lUwheie He, however, 
docs not fret and fume as anotlui man would li.ive done in hi> 
place, nor dtics he, Otlu llo-likc, piontd to sti.m.,l( his wife. He 
resolves on m act ol su])rcuu siU-sauitue. so i.m ami hence the 
more nuhh .md (.hivdioiis IT* calls his nv il ))e\i < and assigns 
to him his wife, thus joinin.4 two htaits whuh w»i« si]Miated by 
the unnatmal lomm.inds uf ion\tntion md p.ii* nl.il w'him<. 

Devra not to Ik outbidden by I Ihoh i.i civtslmu m mairiagt 
his two si>t* Is , md ■'till t^im louslj k kuowlid,* In'! di hi him 
and his supuim geneiosily. 

He docs this m tlu last voise ol the balLid whu )i inns thus 
“ Daughteis .and si^teis <an be giv< n in m.un.ige , wives however 
cannot be given away , though 1 hayi given two in < \changc for 
one, the debt is mine still " 

This may all seem strange to oiii modem ideas ; but the 
undercurrent ot • hivalry and self-sai iituo is too strong to remaJh 
undetected. There is a primitive viiih'tv md strength which 
command onr respect and admiration iv^n when onr cthi^l 
standards differ irom those obscrvi d by tbo>i' simple, God-fearing: 
men and women 

The ballad of Pitho Hati runs almost on the ixtine lines,^ 
striking a pitch in some lesp^cts highci than that torn lied in thi^. 

IV —PORSO 

j 

Thi.s ballad illustrates the rc&pert and r>,teeni in which npKitt 
of letters were held generally and the gicat pains which 
*took to serve them and to Ik^ of usi to i liein 11 may be 
that Charans were a class of bards and pqets who were 
with affection by the people as well as by the princes. 
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A Charan, by name Mandan, went to the village ol a Kathi 
Rajput by name Porso, with his wife and a bullock on which were 
placed all his belongings. Leaving his wife and bullock on the 
bank of the river running by the village, he went to the vUla^ to 
sec his fric^nd Pot so to announce his arrival. In the meanudifle 
there being heavy rain at the source' of the river it was flooded 
and in this flood both the wife and the bullock were carried away. 
MThen the* ('haran ranie batk ht' saw only an expanse of water, 
and went mad at not seeing his Ixdovcd wife. His lament is 
pathetic and lout hing " At yemr invitation I came to your 
village ; a sudden hurst of rloiids greeted me here and my jewel 
was lost on the hanks of thy nvei.’' How deeply he loved her 
may be seen from the following “That jtwel was dearer 
to me than my heart . it has. <i]as * tlropped from me; it has 
been lost on the outskirts of thy village, oh Porso • “ “ Her body 
was like a beautitul statue of red pigment ^ 1 took rare of her as 
if she were m.ide tif gold; a great blow has struck down a 
poor man . I am bet oine now dependent indeed.’' These Charans 
were privileged jx'uple .ind could even say bittei words to their 
patrons and adnureis llenct tlu' words of blame t'>ddressed to 
PoiFO by Mandan 

“A flood IS on thy oiflskirts and [>oor Mandan is ruined: 
lie has no leason now to bi' here.” The lament ends thus:— 
“ Alack the thunders, alack the rain, alack the waters which 
carried away the jewel of a poor man.’' 

i Porso has pity on the poor bard and brings him, a mad man, 
to his hoiis(\ taking cate of him as of a brother. He tries all 
remedies to bring him back to a state of sanity, but all to no avail. 
At last, howevet, he hits on an ingenious device. «He comes to 
leaili that there is a sister of the dead wife of Mandan. He sen^ 
lor her and giving her good food and nourishment he makes of 
her a beautiful and cultured woman, as her sister was. At a proper 
Vim^ he takes her and a bullock to the bank of the river 
her sistei^as carried away by the flood, and to the same plac^ 
brought the mad bard. The effect is electric, for the m^ man 
throws off his madness, and rushes to meet her whom he considers 
to be hts lost wile, and becomes sane save for the illu^on that he 
considers his beautiful sister-indaw to be his longdost wife lestoxed 
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V.--PITHO HATl ’ , 

Pitho Hati of Malta figuics an a hero in many a ballad, and 
his deeds of valoui aie sung with passion and adoration. Bho]0 
Kamaho of Bhandana was also similarly a brave and valiant man 
Pbough both of these had nevoi si cn each other, they had heard 
of each other’s prowess and had mutual respc( t and admiration 
Pitho, who was once on a picdator> expedition, passug 
by the village of Bhojo, thought of seeing him Bhojo was, 
however, gone at the time on some wailikc mission, but his wife 
Vejd was at home Pitho seeing th?t Bho]f> was away from his 
village sent word to his wife to give him his R nn Ram ” when 
he returned, duid prepared to go awav to his own village. Vejel, 
however, thought it inhospitable* to let him go iii this wise and 
pressed him to stay, till the return of Bhojo with the famdiar 
words of hospitable welcome, Bho|(i has gont but he has 
not taken away his house with him Pitho t ourtc oiisly aecepljcd 
this mvitation and put up at the house Bhojo lie stopjied for 
two days, but as Bhojo did not return evt n thf*n, •he went away 
to his village Bhojo returned after hts deparluie There must 
nave been lagos even in that village, for some found an opporttt- 
nity to instil poHon into his ears regarding the relations of his wifn^* 
‘o Pitho His suspicions were further (onlirrned by some wofd4^ 
<jf praise* of Pitho which escaped Vejcl in her sleep The hpt 
Rajput blood flared up , and he asked his wih* to leave his house 
and to go to Pitho's Vejel like Desdemona fell on her knees, and 
entreated him to reconsider his decision and protested her 
innocence. Othellos, however, will not believe, at the time at least* 
and Bhojo remained obdurate in his resolve to discard Ve|eL 
She too^was a bluc-bloodcd Rajput, and would not demean faer^f 
too much. 

Ordering her chariot to be got ready she started for the 
village of Pitho When there she sent word to him toreceivi^, 
her at his house He demurred first, not liking the idea of tlM/ 
taking away the wife of a brother soldier, but at last submittal 
to rile piercing shafts of Vejel's entreaties Bhojo then starledlB|| 
revenge and m the disguise of an ascetic went to Malia 
pieoe). Seeing there, however, the magnanimity of Pitiin1he~wlt‘ 
off fail ideas of revenge and became a fnend. Both tl|^*lft|Mjidk 
partook of the same dish prepared by Vqel-~-a 
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{tt tl^ sealing of friendship, a symbol which, it may be said, 
was ever respected. The ballad gives the words of Vejel, 
when she asks to be tak^^n to the house of Pitho who first of all 
refuses. Whc‘fi a wifi* was thus dismissed from her husband's 
place and she wanted to be accepted by another, the custom 
was that she went to this man's place with water jugs on her 
head. If that man took down these jugs it was tantamount 
to acceptance 

“ Oh llati * Whi'ie arc you going from the* outskirts of my 
village ? Pitho is the life of this body, a veritable breath of heart.'’ 
'T am coming in post-haste to you, and I have not halted at any 
place on my way ; take down my water jugs ’’ When Pitho 
refused first, she said “ You may have crossc'd several towers 
and battlements : but know that this Vi'jel is difficult to be put 
off." 

" Tliat you .ire i reating enemies on your expeditions is your 
ill-hick ; J am not to be blamed for that ” 

This ballad is .i further illustration of the heights to which 
the ancient (diivalry of the Hajputs could mount—a chivalry 
which suppressed even the pnm.i1 piission of sex possession. 

VI KAKHAYAT AND SONK 

In the year 1302 Bhanji Jethva was the ruler of a village 
called Ghurnli in Kathiavrar. ('ontemporaneous with him was 
Dudanshi, king of ihe Isle of S.ankhodiiar. This king had no 
'tSkildrcn. Someone prophesied, however, that he wonld get a 
.'^daughter and he got a daughter. Unfortunately this daughter 
had t^th at the time of her birth ; and a priest said tHat this was 
a.^gO'Of evil omen ; aud that if the daughter were allowed to live 
ste would bring dire disaster on the land The king, thnefoce, 
encased her in a box and vent the box floating on the sea. That 
box came floating to Miyani, which was ruled at the time by 
l^bbat Chavda : and it was found by a coppersmith. He opened 
the box and found therein a beautiful baby. Having no children 
liimsdi, he adopted the baby as his daughter and gave her the 
ithe name of Sone. She grew up to be a beautiful maiden. 
.jPrabhat Chavda, the king of the place where they were living, 
'i^iecame enamoured of her, and expressed his desire to many her. 
^d not, however, like to accept him; and she and her 
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adopted father went to Ghumh ^anji jethva who was the king 
of Ghunili at the time was m.iirietl to j sister of Miyat Babaria, 
king of Than Kandolna 1 his king h id i son called Rakhayat. 
He once went to Ghumh to see his mnl I he aunt asked him to 
marry Kakhavat who had duiing his st.iy .it Ghunili, seen the 
beautiful Sone, loved her and slu ntipimated his love. The 
ioursc of tnu love ran smooth in llu begining, foi thi^ 
were allowed to mairy Whih the in.iiii.igi ceieinony was going 
on the news came that tlu (.ittU of Ghiinihwi te lioiiig taken away 
by some enemies Kikha\it as Ixhttid .t Raipiit, wunf out 
of the marnagi pavilion aftii tlu (.ittli hftns and drove them 
away but in th< scuffle he hinisilf was kilKd Sone went to the 
field of battle to gi t the corpse of her Klovi d K ikhayat There 
^he IS met by Bhanji Jethva who asks foi tu i hand but she 
indignantly icfuses Shi tsi ipis with lui idoptui father to a 
Brahmin’s housi whm they ,ire followi d by Hluinji Jetliv.i Both 
the Biahmin and tlu coppirsniith .iie kiihd hgliting, while 
Sone with (hi deid body of Ktkh.iy.it in iu i kip heiomcs a 
Suttee 

nie ballad singi r as is usual w ith him h a\ < s < mi Uii> ln'ginnmg 
of the story and di votes himself to the tra^n noti of the last and 
closing seem When Rakhayat half sdioiis, half joking, observes 
that his lov( has ltd him into lontrat ting a marriage alliance 
with the daughUr of a coppersmith slu gives hi i history, with a 
touch of genth pathos 1 < inu by tin tide, the sea did not 
harbour mt , I was lifted on tlu wavis and survived for the 
sake of Rakhayat 1 am the daughter of Alande and am 
Sone by name 1 am f tni liy c istc hut owing to fate 1 am now 
a coppersmith ’ 


When she secs Rakhayat dead on the held of battle she 9nes« 
” The corpse of him whose bod> I was daily c aiing for as if ft were 
gold, is lying uneared for m tnc burning ground " When JethvUf 


asks for her hand she says “ Rakhayat has left me a widoji^ 
aye, even when my mtdhah (nuts tied on the hands of a newfll 
married bndc) are not still loosened. I low < an 1 eat the 
(how can 1 enter the mamed state again) when I have to 
the battlefield for the body of my Rakhayat > ” « 

The last two couplets thrill with a passion intense, die9|lm& 
ed, and almost mystic, the passion for wifehood 
the sacred heritage of every woman. 
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Babaria, mine were not to be your sweet embraces, the* 
i>urging and roaring sea in my heart is how meaningless; the 
waves of [)asbion have proved fruitless " 

" T had in me fond hopes of rocking the cradle . Babaiia, 
you have lefi iia a viigin widow 

I K MEHTA 

hombay 
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KN<;iJSn CLASSICS 

( unUnucd ftom our la^t Sitmhit 

(MNPiru VI n 

I m 11 iioKs 

Spenser, Sfarlou t SidHe\,i!rL the bigtnnint> of tin tie*on Age* 

S PlREf I icstilt »)i tin M iiipubus u;{ard loi versions 

of <h* Biblt li.jviuj; llu* preservation* of an almost 

nu*clieva1 standard of put it v fm tli< Ln^Iish lan^iiaf'c. wc are 
jubtified in taktn;^ [laitx nl ii notut of the wntt'is of tlu Kiuabothan 
age, and win of then iininrdiati jnedt < < ssoiv >^{, long as they 
wrote at .ill undi I Eli/.ib'tli theio .ii* nioi<o\cr s< \iralof thcSC 
wnters who .'re still leeogniMd .ind even riatl I hen style is 
unsettle*<l S « t]u*v wen insiil.ir >nel tnon e'ne:rgetic than 
cultivated, siudying ♦ Hu t lalht i lli.in a< (iii.u y , and they aye 
thereby ilepriiie] of tliosi antisepfie’ rpi.ihties which ctisiire 
permanent duration Y< t one at le* ist h.is had inifiortant results 
on his sme# ssois this Rdtnuiiel ^p« nser (1553-99), a poet 
whose Iiterarv fathershiji w.is .leknowle clged both by Miltou andi 
by Dryden He posses'.e'd both skill and inspiration, and was a 
man who, in more favouring conditions, might have bcem as gtealf 
as any literary artist that modern Europe has prodiued 'ralcpii^ 
as contemponines, no two writers eoiild seem to differ more th4t^ 
the two admirers of SpenscT just namexi insomuch that 
declared Dryden to be no poet ” vet each claimed td 
Spenser's " son '' In latei days a similar r ommunity of 
etiisted between two equally contrasted poets of one aUldttlb 
s|iae period, Byron and Wordsworth, both of whom also 
tb^ influence of Spenser, though in varying ways. ' 
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Like thebe and otli^r di&tingubhcd writers c|pwn to Macaulay 
and Tennyson, Spenser was a disuple of Cambridge It would 
itide^ almost seem as if there wer< something about the sister- 
university less favourable to the calm atmosphere in which the 
mind of the ai tist linds its fullc st dc \c lopment 1 orv or Socialist, 
Ritualist oi Positivist, (Jsfoid is al\sa>s m extremes, and thus 
perhaps, h'ss pmpitious to .irtistu giowtii wc do not indeed 
hear of (ambiidc'e Shclhv'' iwrliaps tin hurh water mark of 
Oxford Is Mat tilt Wf \inold 

^ He that as jt niav, Spctisii was in a particular manner a 
i'ambridge man, lemained on the banks of the ( am until 1576, 
when he took his Mastei s d«‘j»i< i and aftt r .i bruf and unexplored 
interval, went Ici I ondon to seek his fortnru m the brilliant 
court of l*'l]7abelh wlio may be noted in passing as the nearest 
toasoveieign of hiiglish i.ui that ever sat on an Pngtish throne, 
since the mgn of HaioUi lieie the young student became a 
follower of Sii JMiilij) Snliu y and an inin.itc of Leicc'stcr House, 
the palace of Sidmv’s unde the notorious Kobi rt Diidlt'y, Isaii 
of T.eic('s|ei and li\<nnite of the (hictii sidm'y affcK'ted 
Spenser, foi good and ioi evil and foimed the type of nco- 
chivalrn cliaiadei that was to abuh with him luiucfoith. joined 
with a cc'rfam pienosit\ ol st\U 

In all (iiiK s, 1 \fii, as w( have aln ad^ si eii in the nincteentli 
• cnliiry, the Age ol ^ueme tluTe has a]vva^sb(el 1 a teiidem y 
on the part of ailists to hieak awav from the repn M‘ntation of the 
objeelive w'oild of piunomtna ind to make to themselves wings 
»OH W'hich to soai mlo the lughei legions of tlu transcendental. 
This temptation w.is nevei likely to be* strongei than amid the 
surroundings of tlu I'nghsh Renaissance, when exec phonal minds 
'WW being tonnnuill\ vexed with the show of mw pussibilitU'S 
timid the fat ot tlun lives, biilliant indeed, but cruel, barbarous, 
and flawed with woe and squalor • In 1579 Sjx'nsor had already 
planned bis afterw'ards famous Faety Queen, and had .dso sketched 
d number of plays his pedantic mentoi, Gabnc*! Harvey, being 
consulted on the subject, counselled him to stick to the drama; 
and the immediate consequence was that the poet published 
nrither poem nor play In 1580 appc'arcd his first cQmjdcte 
work, “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” m which he dealt nat|wT 

t The eSeot of thucontia^t was verv stxonfc m Saekvitle. a piedecefloorMid 
j wifa a p e a,giodek of Spenser s i 
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with phenomena nor with abstractions, but launched out into a^ 
highly artihcial masque of so-called pastoral life, in which hial 
fnends and contemporaries wcie introduced thinly disguised 9$^ 
dramaiis personae “These poems,” siys Dean Church. ** 
in poetical foim, part of that manifcjld aud varied system of Puritan 
aggression on the C'^tablished tciksMstKal ordei of England which 
went through the whole scale ' (of satire and censure until the 
final outburst under Laud and his ill staired King) Such as it 
was, the work, anonyiuuuslv published, was at once successful. 
Sidney—then the accredited aibitei pionouiued it a work of 
permanent value ‘ niu< h ]x>(‘trv in it and vcortli the reading.'^ 
From that turn forward all the* prohssid iritus with guesses 
and mitials, proclaim the wiitei a lan wit and Usuned mastefi 
comparable to rheocritus and Virgil, and a not unworthy successor 
of Chaucer The date of this public.ition, tlurefoie, marks an era. 

Before the c nd of the vc ai, h}x iisei went to In land as secretary 
to the Lord-Li(,ut(‘nant Lord (irey de Wilton «ind made some 
acquaintance with war in that ignoble form which is seen when 
desperate barbarians wage unec{Udl conflict ai;aiiist able and 
masterful inv.idets Ihc cool dc'spatch in which Lord Grey 
reports the massacre of the Sp«imaids at Smc'rwick has been 
supposed to have been {>enned by om Puritan ()oet , and it forms, 
a sad episode in that story of fanatical bloodshed wbicdi is 
confined to no creed, but is the moic shanudul in proportion to 
the purity of om professions Such w.is our poet s stern appren¬ 
ticeship to an oflinal c arecr , and in due c oursc lie came to sufifeit 
os well as to witness suffering All these' expc'ricnces sank into a 
mind both observant and imaginative, and went to fumi^ the 
stuff out of*which a gieat work of art was to proceed Lord Grey 
was tecallcd in the late summer of 1.582 and Spenser added 
the qualities of that stem administrator to the more attractive 
attributes he had already learned, from the example of Sidney, 
associate with his ideal of knightly worth 

Alter his patron's departure Spenser resided for the mioet^, 
part m Ireland, doing some official work and obtaining grants 
as colonist. About 1586 lie settled at Kikolmon, a forteiftw 
property of the rebel Desmonds, near Doneraile Here he paisecl^' 
most of his remaining years, here he received the visit of Sir 
Walter Raleigh ; and here he wrote so much of his Fiqeiy 
Qoeeii as it was given him to finish. The first three books 
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were pobHsfaed in London (1590) with an introduction in the lonn 
^ of a letter to Raleigh ; and they sufficiently attested the saeage 
scenery and conditions of the author's exiled life. '* The realities, 
of the Irish wars and of Irish social and political life gave a real 
subject, gave body and form to the allegory " (Church.) That 
allegory, now, is to many readers a little obscure and even tedious . 
but the harmony of the stanza - Spenser's own invention —and 
^ the bcaiity of many of the pictures, combine to make these thret* 
Booki a delight for competent readers, even at this late day. In 
the dedication to thc> Queen. Spenser proudly said that his laboors 
were to ** live with the eternity of her fame " , and the pride 
has had no f<dl, either th<n oi sime Contemporary genius 
for once act epted his suptTiontv . even Shakcjx‘rc—in a sonnet 
of which a <opy .ijipeanul in //te Passionate Pilgrim, 1599- 
speaks of " Spensei whost deep <onrcit is such .is passing all 
conceit needs no defeim*" At the eml of 1590 the publishei 
had already testified to tin " favout.ihle passage ’* of the 
work. 

'Spt'nscr was then on a temporary visit to Ia>ndon, bnl 
shortly after returned to Kilcolman, married, and went on with bis 
great poem. In 1596 appi^ared the other three Books of the 
original design, which was to have extended to twelve book.^ 
r.ommemorative of twelve virtues. Thus one half of the some¬ 
what too vast ,ind vague undertaking had been completed ; and 
it is in itself a mass of matter almost too great for our days of 
hurry and change Macaulay said (in his first Kssay on Bunyan) 
that few read(‘rs were ever “ in at the death of the Blatant Beast *’ . 
\ and in so saying proved that he, for one, had never read the whole 
of the poem he professed to cntitisi' The Blatant Bi^ast is never 
killed: nevertheless there is truth in Macaulay's criticism. The 
plot of the faety Queen is chaotic, the charactt'rs are unreal, the 
narrative is prolix and redundant, the allegory—as we have 
obierved—not always clear. Yet, when all is said, Spenser lives* 
affixed star in our artistic heaven He was a true Poet, a 
" Maker," whose very tediousness arises from an excess of genius. 
Do not let us blame the oak because it bears no pine-apples' 
Spenser does not undertake epigram, is not often fyrie or 
humorous: but he is, in a peculiar degree and manner, statdy ; 
his invention and reflectiveness ,m* alike inexhaustible; his 
(music uever loses its charm. 
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His work beiAg such, we may not lee) much regtet at its 
iioiia>mpletion however we may disposed to sympathise witk 
the hard fortune to whuli the interruption was due As so often 
hai^ns, the cup that he had brewed was handed him by Fate. 
Having joined m the (.ontemning and spoliation of the Irish, he 
was in turn ruined hv them Ivrone broke out m 1598, aftei 
receiving a pardon foi pa^t otttnics the tribes ol Munstei rose 
in sympathy and .i horde of ragged rebels haiboured in the wooded 
hills at whose feet Kilrolnian stood At the end of the year 
Spenser left lieland with a d«sp.itih from (leneial Norris, the 
President eithei in his ibstmi or afUr his retuin Kileolilian 
was sacked and Iniint and Spensei died in want in the first 
month of the ni w veai Flu plai» of his death is iei orded to have 
been King Strut, Westimnstei within '■ight »»f tlv Abb<*y and 
the lcgislativ< Palau wlmh impiTsointi d so t«> speak -the 
institutions of his l>eio\ul fatheil.ind 

ContemjioianuMis witli Spinser ind »*un ii»on unfortunate, 
was Chnstophei Marlowf (1564 93) Hf>rn in llu same year as 
Shakspere ht did n<»t Ii\« long enough to •■how, ill liis quality,, 
hut if we were to «ompan th« J('i of Malta with / tiu\ indrontews^ ^ 
or Hero and Leander with Vcnn\ and \dnms we might he tempted 
to think that a few more ycais might ln\« funii*-liul our great 
artist with a not entirely unwot thy m \[ Mailowf s plays have* 
been reprinted in the Mermaid Senes (1887) ind extracts 
from the "first sc*stiad ’ of firm rnd> b» found in the first 
Voluim* of Mi iiurnphrey W.ird’s 1 nf.dish Poets ■,(» that any 
student who may desire it has thi ini'an-. o< judging of the truth 
of the above estimate Thf Mermaid ulition ha*- a biog^jjqihtcdl 
and critical introduction bj tin 1 it» | \ Syoiond*- , and Wc; 

lannot do better than avail ours<lv(s of the guidance of that 
accomplished writer With the om exuptiori ol Shakspere, , 
who is always alone, it has not Ik on thought (jiiite just to test ottf ‘ 
En^sh Classic s in general by their wrork for the stage, thecxigterctel't** 
of which require so many qualities bc*side thos'^* that are pitri||tN^* 
literary; and we cannot depart from tht yn in< iple to foi(M^ 
Symonds in all his appreciations of Marlowe's plays We UCm 
only note that they are all. more or less, vigorous even to violgop^ 
fuD of the credulity of passionate youth hut also full of 
outbreaks. The earliest of these was called J amburU^^^fiidi. 
was first performed in 1588. setting at once and oreVerthe 
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' paittdm of English blank verse in what Johnson called Marlowe's 
Mighty Line." Tatnburlaine was almost immediately followed 
by The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, based upon a 
fserxnan book published at Frankfort in 1587, and at once trans*' 
.lated into English. This, which is Marlowe’s greatest work, had 
; ^the honour to be imitated and highly praise^d by Goethe ; and 
contains more than one splendid piece of lofty and rhythmic 
, declamation ; it has also the merits—rare in so young an artist's 
■ work—of b(;ing both ably constructed and free from material. 
horrors: Marlowe’s conception of Hell, for example, is far more 
' ,;$piritual than that of Dante, even than that of Milton. Next 
came The Jew of Malta a fresh advance, from the literary 
. critic’s point of view, both in design and execution. Marlowe's 
dramatic work was (Towned by a tragedy called Edward the 
Second, which has b(‘en always admired and to which Symonds 
does not hesitate to pronounce Shakspere s Richard II. " distinct* 
ly inferior." Marlowe co-operated in the production of the three 
..parts of Henry VI. now inchidt^d in the works of Shakspere; 
jbut he did no.more good dramatic work single-handed. It is 
I with his |K)etic fragim nt, Hero and Lcandcr that we arc 
here chicAy concerned : and (ff this wo. may at om'.e say that it 
shows more imagination and more skill than any other poem of the 
|x:riod. and that it formed in after years the model for some of 
the most beautiful work of Keats. 

Marlowe is here seen as the complete contrast to Spenser : 
'^^Stcad of fantastic allegory related in stately stanza we find the 
i^bst objective word-painting delivered with little apparent 
^^^dflprt,ij|n easy-flowing couplets ; the autlior (like Keats in later 
:;ii&ys) anticipating Milton’s demand, is 'simple,* sensuous, 
l^ssionate.’’ Of the influence of this fine fragment, which was 
; posthumously in 1598 and afterwards completed, 

'tin 1600, by Chapman, there can be no doubt. Shakspere, ndio 
! scamly .cver quoted, quoted from Hero : and another eminent. 
’ contemporary paid Marlowe the following compliment: - 

His raptures were 

All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 

For that fine madness he did still retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain." 

{DraytocL) - 
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Draytoo's comi^nient is illbt, it must be confessed* very 
discriminating, if one takes the word ** madness *’ in the common 
acceptation Marlowe is never the victim of possession but rather 
the master of his Muse. Nevertheless, the raptures of air and 
hre may b** arceptetl as a note of the effect produced by Marlowe's 
art ^upon a sympathetK t on temporary his verse is certmnly 
“clear" All the ftilfilment of Mailowe's great promise was 
never realised in 1593 he was killed in an ignoble brawl; and 
posterity was left to speculate on one mou* of the “ might-have- 
beens," of whuh It has so manv othei instames in English 
literary art. When om thinks of possilnlitiis extinguished in 
the early deaths of Chattel ton and Ktats and Shelley, one 
has every reason to add the name of (hiistophei Marlowe, thCj 
self-reliant poet of Hero anti Leander 

Idolatrv of 'sliakspcTe has beromi so miiviTsal that the 
(ompari.son of thi* two toevals may apfXMr aiidnious !n the 
vear of Marlowt’s death appeared ShaksjxTc’s 1 mtts and Adonis 
already mcntioind and the poem was long i Inssed with 
Marlowe's Heto as hkely to (ointpl young ie.4h is Hut the 
Uassifiratioii w is unjust in a gentle persuasi\e rasuistry 
ShiUwSpcrc was what he had showm himself m some of his earlier 
comedies but J'tntis and Adonis falls as far Ih*Iow the work 
uf Marlowe in \igour and in taste as it also doc's in scholarly 
execution Indivd, having regard only to what eaih bad dono 
up to 1593, tlieie were f< w who roiiM have vemtured to deddo 
between the two young men w'ho w'lre boin in the same year 
and bad worked together at the same theatre 

A wnter of a diffen*nt sort was Spenser's patron. Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554>86). He too died somewhat pnunaturely, but 
not before h<* had in a great measure displayed the full extent 
of his artistic powiM Hitherto we have been dealing with poets ; 
nor can it be questioned that poetry -in the strictest sense of the 
word, emotional composition couched in mi tre—was thn chdMUl. 
vehicle of thi great Heroic Age that may be said to have beguir^ 
with Sidney. Judged as a poet of this kind Sidney himself taikfll^ 
no high rank he was brave, good, bright but he was aftei^ 
all a gCTtleman-wnter, a dilettante apt to run to fleeting lashibl| 
and affectation. Had he, indeed, as has been well remarked £ 
judicious critic, been content to look “ into his noble beait wf 
written diiectly from that, his poetry would 
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cxceUent*':.and he iSd probably some feeling of the 

same when he said of himself - 

'* Fool * said the Muse to me, look in 
tli\ heart and write ' 

[Asirophel and Stella.) 

But he prifitn'd to listt n to blind guides and to bury his 
natural emotions foi tlu most part under monuments of quaint 
euphemism Sidney's bi*st poilry is therefore in liis prose, a 
rh3tthmir art in wliuh lu stood alont among tht nun of his day 
Some ol Ins XsUophe! and ^ttUa Sonnets 4 ont.iin pretty 
verse, and of thesi (tioiigh hn tht sfndi nt purpose will bt 
found in Mr Wards io]|((ti«»n aln ad> 44 f(ni (if(*d, with a 
sympalheth nu moii by Mrs Ward * 

Foremost thm, among tht few prose works of that unpros*it 
time, was Sidneys Dtftiue ot Poesy, tiisl sketched m 1581 
but not publisliid in its pie'-cnt form till alter the author's d'<.th 
Tn the previous \ear ShIikv had begun another prose-work, also 
|K>sthumuusIv publislud and this being written at Wilton for tlu 
entcitainment of his sisti*!, the then mistress of that fair domain 
was entitled The ( ountess of Ptmbrokes Arcadia ’ In 158.S 
Sidney was knighted, and two ycMrs later commanded the cavalrv 
in an expedition sent to aid the Dutch under S!dnp\'s worthies 
uncle Kol>i'rt, bail of leicester In the autumn of 1586 ht 
received a wound at the siege of Zutphcui of the cfleets of which 
he soon afterwaids died so fai fortunate that he did not live ti* 
witness the failinc and recall of his incompetent kinsman 

Jn estimating Sidneys pic»se we have to bear in mind that it 
is the work of a >oiiiig man and an anstocrat surrounded bj 
admiring triends .md never criticised or contradicted In the 
bright forenoon <»f Huabc'th's reign he was accepted as supreme 
turbiter in liteiary matters, and although hasty in temper- 
wal of «ucb an indulgent taste that Spenser in a letter to Gabriel 
Harvey, speaking of a foolish book dedicated to Sidney which tfa^ 
latter received somewhat scomfullv vet hastens to add, ** if 
at least it be in the goodness of that nature to scorn But in 
1581 there was not very much English poetrv ot a very high order 

* Ward's BtUuh Potts. Vol 1. 

1 This book was " The Schexil of Abuw ’ by Stephen Gossan (!S5S>102i), and 
the De/tneoAti said to have been wntten in npl}. 
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extant to justify Sidney s '* ^Kfence ” He praised the nld 
Ballads Chevy CIi<ue/ Ik 'xud, '* stiiicd his heart like the 
'fOunds of a trumpet ’ Rut Ik viimdeied why the peaceful time 
in which h( wiote ^^ds so luifniilfii^ in ovei-faint quietness 
'thould scim to llu iioust toi juKts The poet was ** of 
ill bcicnccs th( monanh nay he doth, as if your 

loumcvshould lu through a fan vine^aid it the very first give 
\ ou a (lust«! ot grapi s Ik c oim t h to you with words set 

delightful in piopoition and with .i tali forsooth, he 

rneth unto yon \Mth i tah whuh hoUhth i hildieii from play 
>ni old men ironi till ihimmy (<>riui llu An adia ” is not 
ixrhans quin i‘ the simt high hvil as this but if is dniost the 
MTSt V irl ihd VII havi of loinaiitii lutioii lu studied and 
ir*i r* p * < and if not < vu tly populai is still nad with interest 
ind ph < JO II u ai( duntv lUsiii[>ttoils and imtty ioncei|s« 

irti tint of tlu sh( phi 111 boy piping is though he should 

*vr'‘ ht dd Ihi hook was a fivounti with tin unfortunate 
s ^Inrl's I and was inuih pii/nl and piaisul by Lamb 
III lownid Charles of rompaiativily ruent linus 

»i )y other prose writir of tint diy who i ni he in any 
s id to suivivc IS John hoxt (1517 87) thi historian of the 
' pt I «r>ution hoxe was an Oxford in in ixpidlod from 

iM 1545 on account of his adoption of tlu luw doi trines 

Ml r)f Mary ludor hi sought sality on the Contment, 
f >1 <>0010 time readci to a Bdsli printing ofhre On the 
•( (th lit returned to England and became a Prebendary 
' jtv will re he wrote his Ads and Monuments/* com- 
miown as " Foxes Martyrs It became at once a 
<ti with the followers of thi reformed faith , and, though 
♦ I cc from exaggeration and bitternc'ss, is still read and cited. 
The early poets of the Heroic Age are but little studied in . 
these busy days , yet literary history must notice a few who* < 
with longer livi*s might have entered thi (harmed temple 
iPame Sir Edward Dyer (1557-1607) v%as a friend of Sidney'fit* 
not only remembered by a short piue. often mclttdejk* 
in selections, which begins *' My mind to me a kingdom is/* 

Brooke {1554-1628) was the other longcst-hvcd member of 
triple alliance, who professed to have wntten ** m hts youth 
familiar exercise with Sir Philip Sidney,’ and his wid^^ira^ 
straitg powers of thought he wrote dramas m the p)id hMM 
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line of the Greeks ; and an Elegy on Sydney's death—attributed 
,to him by Lamb —is in the same metre, but all in rhyme. 

Ginstable (1555>161? ) was another of Sidney’s admirers, and 
author of a “ Sonnet to Sir Philip Sidney" containing the 
foUowing strong coi^ilet: - 

y " Deatii, Courage, Honour, make thy soul to live, 

Thy soul in Heaven, thy name on tongues of men.” 

ITiomas S.ickville (1536-1608) was perhaps one of the 
factors and models of Spenser's Faery Queen He rose to be Earl 
of Dorset and Lord High-Treasurer of hmgland, but in his 
younger and less occupied days began a poem on 1h(‘ scale of an 
epic, in which he meant to set forth a Pantheon or heroic History 
of England, something of the kind afterwards attempted by 
Fuller in prose. It wastobt'called “ The Mirror for Magistrates," 
where the word was to imply statosmim and rulers in general 
Hut Sackville got no farther than the " Induction " and one 
character—that of Henry .Staiford. Duke of Buckingham, beheaded 
in 1483. 'Hie fragment shows dignity of (onception and expres¬ 
sion, but is deeply tinged with gloom. 

If we detormin(' to regard the Elizabethan i limax as having 
begun with Sidney and Spenser wc must agree to close this chapter 
here. The poets who connect that era with the birds of dawn 
were all dead before the Apology of Sidney--afterwards expanded 
into the Defence of Poesy- had created new ideals and •before 
Edmund Spenser had become '* the new poet " of an advanced 
^generation, there was indeed no gulf or actual breach between 
them'and their immediate prisleccssors; but the later times 
were far quieter and there was far more leisure for’ intellectual 
cultivation. The iuccession was settled, the religious crisis was 
closed, the fountiy was becoming pros})eroiis. With these 
elements at hand a critical treatise and a poem by an original- 
minded* artist wcie enough to precipitate a new creation. Th^ 
Elizabethan, or Heroic Age must b(.> considered as b eginning p 
about 1582, with the manuscript of the Defence of Poesy and the 
printing of the Shepherd's Calendar. 

(To he continued.) 
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T here wab an unusual soltmss tbout iur tiui < vi iiinf>, coni’* 
fidencc and more shyness in her grietin^; and he, noticing tho 
change in her bearing, had attributed it to recont family events: in 
this he was both wrong and right 

They had been late in starting and win ubligid to walk bnskl^ 
that they might be in time for the opening number of the programme, 
and conversation had bein jerky and scam, with no chance for 
confidences, so he postponed his iomniuniiation * until an efUrtt 
acU should give the opportunity he rU sirerl Jhit whi n the first 
part of the programme had come to an end, lu found himself postponing 
still the announcement of his engagement whii h he never doubted would 
please her she had so often urged him to marry « 

While he hesitated, the music bi'gan again and soon itt» subtle 
influence had them in its grasp, was filling tluir lieaits with memtMries 
of an evening long ago when he had told her of his lovt for her and she 
had replied firmly if sadly, that her regard for him wa'i only such as a 
sister might cherish for a beloved brother- nothing more * 

The man, wounded to his innermost being, had looked in£o hef 
face searching for something then which might i ontradu 1 her words, 
but the clear straight glanie <•( tin dark fyes was frank and 
unflinching , and he had parted from her, convinced of the truth of her 
words. 


^ Now, with the melanc holy loveliness of the music floiMlmg the hall, 

« be two lived over that night, and looking at her now he found he^ 
dero*, sweeter, more mellowed f 

A sigh broke from him at which she* started, and. turning qultld^ 
to meet his intent gaze, blushed a rosy red and turned her head 

the music came to an end and they rose to go They were otU% 
more in the street, alone amid the hurrying crowd, but for Hitfcg 


wan no need of haste. He must tell her now The spell wovtA ly ifok 
mnsic, those memoriesof long ago. had faded again and hi 
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he loved his gentle little fiancee. 

** Miriam/' he said, gently pressing her arm, " won't you coogra- 
ihlate me '* 

Congratulate you «' ’’ she asked, surprised, " On what ? ** 

" On my engagement/' he replied, smiling happily. Beatrice 
Denvers and I arc to be married next month " 

There w^b silence lor a moment ; then he asked, surprised, and 
stooping towaids her: “ What is the matter, Miriam ^ " 

" Nothing oh nothing t " she replied hastily. *' only your news 
has rendered me speechless with astonishment " 

" Is that all ? *' he asked disappointed 

" No' no, my dear boy of courst* 1 am delighted and 
amgratulate you most heartily Beatrice will mak< you very happy. 

I am sure ” 

She was piessing his arm now and her eyes were smiling up into 
his. 

“ Thank you, dear Sister," he said, and stooping, kissed her cheek 
as her brother might have done. 

It was dark before her door, or he might have noticed tne scarlet 
spot, might h.iv/ (.lught the drooping of her mouth—but as it was. 
the smile in her ev<*s w.is all he got and when the door had 
opened to hei he laised his hat and strode down the street 
content. 

*'You air very tired, mum," said the kindly maid, "shall T 
lielp you to undress ? ' 

" No. Lucy, thank you. I am tired but not in the least sleepy, 
so I will )ust sit here by the fire and read awhile—^but you gjo off to 
bfd, don't wait for me " 

" Cfoodnight. mum • " 

"‘Goodnight, Lucy! ’ 

At last she was almie—alone with her broken life irom whence 
the love in whoso face she had once, twice, shut the door, had now 
fled for ever. 

She bowed her head on her hands and wept—^long passiemate sobs 
shaking *hur shoulders, hot tears scalding her eyes and still wan^^ 
dropping on to her fingers. So- —sorrow, regret, love and despnqjP 
swept through her being until nature could stand no more and she lay 
back exhausted into the depths of the big arm-chair. Sitting thus. 

L she became obsessed by memories which led her tired feet over Wtbs 
Itrodden long anoe, and the bitter parts were bitter still, while nom 
^the swoct. Time had taken his toll. 

Once BQiore she stood beside the death-bed of her father aind heard 
'jj^in fjty, " Miriam, you are young and strong, hdp your, i^iother to 
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l)ear this parting, and take care of Rupert.*! To ^nen^rd 
her own whispered promise and as she heard, the "woman of to^ay 
muttered, '* Thank God I have not failed—Oh, thank God at least for 
that,!** 

. She saw herself little by little taking command of the hous^hmd 
^ the widow’s nerveless hand relaxed its hold ; listened again tCRthfl 
^t call of love’s voice wliich even then had sounded sweet to heiit 
girlish ears—that call which to-night was crushing out her life wit]^ 
its poignancy. * ; 

Her stern sense of duty, her promise to the dying man, had giy^' 
her strength to bid the little winged god begone, since in her lijb-dhi^ 
was no place for him, and she luad continued on her way happily en 
until the shadow of death again lay over tla; household and her geSS 
mother was gathered to the rest she craved. 

In the midst of her sorrow. Love called again—this time knocking 
at the door of her heart with no uncertain hand. She longed to 
wide the portal and call him in—yet dared not, because her brotheV*a. 
life was in her keeping still and he clung to her jealously, begging 
not to forsake him yet awhile. 

Her soul cried out against this youtliful tyranny, hut her con- 
, science was inexorable—she had promised and must* remain faithfuif 
to that trust until Rupert himself should break the chains of hec 
bondage. So she had offered her lover the stone of friendship whil^ 
yet her heart was warm with th^^ bread of love. 

To-night, with the chains broken and the flood-gates loosene 
had gone to meet that lover, and he, all unconscious, had told her of 
his plighted troth to another ! XfM 

Her head fell 1>ack on the cushioned chair «ind a little h3^tericsff 
laugh, chill with the frost of death, rippled out from between her 
lips. _ ^ 

Thus she remained, lost in thoughts and memories, suffeHog 
because of tliem. until the clock on the mantel rang out the third hope 
of the morning. 

The sound from out the stillness startled her and sitting up wit&^ 
the air of a sleep-walker suddenly awakened, she gazed vacantly arottt}^. 
the silent room. Then, rising, she poured out a glass of wine Jfrom. 
HP^anter which stood on the table beside her and draining the gof " 
Drown liquid at a draught, as one drinks water, she set down the, 
and leaving the room, quietly, with languid .steps^ mounted 
to ;^c bed chamber. 

^ Silence! All was silence. Rupert, happy in his new?mi||^ 
w^'far away on his honeymoon ; the faithful maid lay 
alone 1 
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She’idilressed and threw herself on her bed, too weary in body 
and mind to remember the lesser ceremonies of the toilet with which a 
woman usually prepares for repose. Then she slept, a htful, dream- 
hbunted sleep and awakening to the new day, was ^eary stUl. 

She would not rise till later—why should she ? No one waited her 
conning at the bicakfast table—^was she not alone 

At the uineinbi a me d little shiver ran through her, the weary 
sadness oi her f.iee deepened. 

A knock annoum ed the c oimng of the in.ud who bore in her hand 
a tray. 

“I thought you would lx tmd, Miss Mmani, so 1 have brought 
you your breaklast and youi leltus ” said (he smiling Lucy. 

Miiiani sat up slowly .ind, as the maul gciitl\ cleposited the tray 
on her knees, took up the bundle of it Itirs which la^ lu.sidc her plate. 
Indifferently she glanced o\ir the addiesses until the handwriting 
of her brother attract!d lur attention Laving tlu lest of the letters 
on the coverlet, she hurnedl^ lut open this envelope which held for her 
tidings of the happnu'ss of otluis 

It was biicfly told—“ Just a few hms to let vou know we are well 
and happy and looking foiwaul to the hoim-coming nevt week. Take 
care of youiscdi, cUai Miiiam, and lenicmher that hy this marriage 
of mine you have not lc>st a brother but gained a sister." 

A wan smile llii ken*d t»\ei the gill’s pale lace which the maid 
who still hoveled near, notuid. She said 

“You will he dow'ii and rist avchilc .iftei joui breakfast, won*t 
j'ou, Miss Miriam " 

To which the mistress had replied VMth a nod of her licad, adding, 
1 will ring for jon when 1 am leacly to ^et up ’’ Then she began to 
pour out a cup of coffee. 

' The maid went out closing the door behind hci and the mistress 
relieved of hei pieb«’iice set down the coflec pot and lay back on her 
pula'll. 

Tbe bappv, unconscious selfishness of her biothei’s letter had been 
an added wound to lur alieady suffering heait, and yet she could 
not blame the lad, for he was ignorant of tlu wiong he had done her— 
unay^are Jthat he had rebind her of that v'ci} happiness of which he 
now wrote. 

Next week they would come home—not to the tiny house in which 
they had lived since hei father's death, but to a piettv' furnished flat, 
a mtle further up the street which the biide-to-be had begged her to 
\ share; but Miriam had refused gently with a tender smile, thinking 
r in her heart that there was another shelter w hieh would soon be offered 
^lier and which now' she might without scruple accept. 
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Well—she had been wrong! Tliat place was for another, not for 
her. She must continue to hvc alone in this home of many memories 
till death came to release her 

Long she lay. thinking thus until from out the wreckage of her 
life an idea sprang, grew and spread until it possessed her whole being. 
She sat up hastily, diank the fast cooling cup of eolfee, forced herself 
to eat a roll, then sprang out of bed and In g in to dress 

Half an hour later she dcsccndid the stairs and going to the sitting- 
room, took from it her long neglected \iolm and went out into the 
street 

As Signor Paseoli took and shook tcndi i ly the hand of his old pupil, 
the thrill of hope reborn lan through the woman s skiider fiame , she 
felt almost happy again 

"You are surpnsed to sec me ^ " she saiel “ Well, I have come 
to ask you a favour .ind it is this— will you le t me play for you once 
again, and will you tell me frankly if it is too late to earn that success 
which you once said might be mine if 1 chose "> ’ 

Pascoli was astonished He had loved this talented pupil and 
h 4 been keenly disappointed when to his urging that she should make* 
a senous study of the \iolin and reap tlx leward which hei talent pro¬ 
mised, she had shaken her heail saying that the home and invalid 
mother needed her more than the world of music To the former 
she was indispensable, to the latter eiuitc the contiary 

The old man had been a trifle hurt lo him art was as sacred 
as the dearest ties of home and family and to neglect and wilfully 
throw away a gift, was a sin he could not t ondont But he understood 
the firm determination of his pupil s chaiactf r .well, and said no more. 
Then the lessons had ceased and for some years he had only seen Miriam 
on those rare occasions on which she came to visit him • 

He shook hiS head now In his fine old eyes a gleam of anger 
shone. 

“ My dear child," he said ‘ Art is no wanton to be cast off 
and picked up at will—she is the true spouse who demands unceasing 
fidelity You have robbed her of the best years of your life and now 
whei^l^e fires of youth arc already dim and your soul has lost its pristine 
freshness and originality, you come seeking her again ” ^ 

The master's voice was weighty with sadness, and despair seized 
the soul of |us hstencr What he had said was true, and knowj|IK< 
it so, she covdd only be silent ' 

After a period of time which to the waiting girl seemed an e1;enfl||||^ 
Pascoh raised his head, straightened his shoulders and walldng to 
window, stpod a moment looking out upon the perfect 
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Jbe turned to where Miriam sat in silence and laying his large hand 
affectionately on her shoulder, as though to condone for the sting of 
his words, he said: 

“ Let me hear you play, Miriam. I can then judge better of your 
progress since you ceased to be my pupil.” 

He crossed the room to where a piK* of music lay on the floor and 
selecting a volume from among the many, he placed it on the stand and 
opening it, signed to the girl to begin. 

As her eyes lighted ou the music she starteil and a look of pain 
crossed her face which the quick eye of the master did not fail to see: 

“ The Kreuzer Sonata used to be a f.ivountc of yours,” he said 
kindly, " but if you preter something else, why, (hoose ! ” 

Miriam merely shook her head and placing her violin in position, 
began to play. 

The first few bars were uncertain, tremulous, as though the player 
was nervous: hut the listener aiqieared not to notice it and paced 
up and down the little loom, hands in pocki‘ts, humming a soft accom¬ 
paniment. Gradually the girl forgot that her judge listened, forgot 
that he had told her she came too late- remembered only the anguish 
of her starving heart aiul pouied out all her sorrow into the slow re¬ 
verberating notes wliuh wailed through the loom with unconquerable 
pathos. 

As the last note of the first movc'ment faded away into silence, 
Pascoli stopped and leaning on the frail music-stand till it creaked 
beneath his weight, he gazccl into the face of his cx-pupil, a face from 
which all colour had fled, whose eyes were wide and shining like those 
of a creature in mortal agony. 

" Miriam,” he said at last, ” who has taught you to play like 
this ? ” 

• Tlie pale lips parted and slowly from betwem them came the 
answer. 

• ” Idfe—and Death 1 ” she said, but nothing more and the master 
Wondering, forbore to question, though the enigmatic words of his 
puffil haunted him until the intcrmath of death had made them cl^ar. 

He crossed once more to the window as though seeking light, 
and remaining there lost in thought, while Miriam replaced her violin in 
Us case and prepared to go. TOen she was ready she came to him, 
bedding out her hand. He took it and holding it for a moment between 
his own two massive ones, asked : 

” Will you do me Si favour now ? ” 

Before she could answer he continued : 

” Will you lake my place to-night and play that sonata before 

puldic ? ” ^ 
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Seeing both surprise and hesitation in the gll[^$ !Sok’» he added, 
** It is the best answer I can give to your question—let strange 
Judge between you and Art—as for me, I can no longer judge I *' 

** I shall not be accepted in your place, Signor Pascoli, you know 
it would be impossible.” ^ 

“ Only agree and 1 will settle the rest,” he persisted. 

Why, then, of tourse, I can only thank you for your generority, 
dear Master,* and accept. But the test is severe ! ” 

'* And all the more reliable for being so,” he replied. 

With a few words regarding the practical arrangements for the 
exchange, they parted and Miriam walked home like one in a dream. 

41 4: >|B * 

It was all over--the test had been made, had proved successfi3^ 
beyond the wildest dreams of either master or pupil, for in the playing 
of this girl there had been something superuaturally beautiful—over¬ 
powering. It might have been the music of another spliere, so rare 
and exquisite it was and the audience had gone wild with enthusiasm.'. 
She played again and again in answer to their call until she could play 
no more, and even then they were not satisfied—they had not had 
enough. • 

'Hie Master had accompanied her home and there were tears in his, 
05 ^ as he bade her good-night—she was so white and still after all her' 
triumph, and in her own eyes a light shone, unnatural ami intangible 
as the will o’ the wisp. Like her music she seemed to-night, a thing 
immaterial, unconnected with earth. 

When the door had closed on his retreating form, she threw herself 
into the big arm-chair by the fire and placing gently her violin on 
the table beside which she sat, she lay her Weary liead lovingly down 
upon it—^her eyes closed and a smile, faint as the first flush of the dawn 
hovered round her pale lips. 

In another part of the city, one who had listened to her music 
and witnessed her triumph, stood leaning heavily against the mantel 
in bis study. On his face was written the realization of an irretrievable 
loss. 


MAY HARVEY DRUMMOND 
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SOME QUAINT TAMIL PROVERBS* 

A n article on " Some Quaint Tamil Proverbs " was contributed 
by the present writer some time ago to East & West. That 
article concluded as follows ; “ There is no betUi study which will 
j take one to the very heart of a nation than the study of its proverbs. 

’ And with the awakened interest in the peoples ot India, it is hoped 
that other nations will look with some of that sympathetic imagina¬ 
tion on our institutions and loam to ajijiiecnite their real worth. 
And it may be contidcntly assirttd that one at lea'^t of the channels 
through which they may ‘-eek siuh information is the proverbs which 
are in daily use among tlu^ pioples of this land. The writer of this 
article will feel amply row aided if his efforts in this direction will 
enable some at least to undei stand Nuniething of the national character 
of the Tamils of South India.” * 

Since writing the above, the present wiiter has come across certain 
other quaint Tamil Proverbs which lu* now comments on in the same 
hope as the one expiesscd m the previous article. 

Modesty has been a characteiistir ot most of the learned men of 
the world. And it must be conceded that the learning of such men 
shines the bettci for not lieing bla/oned forth with a flourish of trumpets. 
Hepec modesty has always been enjoined as a virtue. This is contain¬ 
ed in a curious proverb which may be freely icndcred .thus : ** Do not 
make a show of 5 ’our pow'eis and accomplishments before your mother 
who has given you biith.” Re«>pect to the mother has been and still 
is a great virtue in India. And hence by invoking that respect, it is 
sought to enforce this lesson to be modest in the presence of the people 
to whbm respect is due, as typified by the mother in the proverb. 

** Even the Emperor of Delhi is only a son (lit. boy) to his 
mother.” This somewhat enigmatical proverb is intended to 
show that no man can jump out of his skin even though he be the 
Emperor of Delhi. Incidentally it shows how muc|^ the greatUess of 

the city of Delhi is appreciated even in distant South India. And may 

. . .— ' — . . ■■ ■" —— 

* An article on the aame subject by this author appeared in Ease ft Wssx 
for July. 1912. ^ 
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it not also in some measure justify the transference of the capital of 
India to the ancient city of Delhi ? But that is by the way.’ This 
proverb is sometimes used by elders, especially the relations of any 
great man, to make him conscious th.il, in spite of his greatness, he 
is only a young man whom they can atiord to treat in a patronising 
manner, and sometimes by the man himscll to show his deference to 
his elders. 

1 

Suave words arc not unoften follow etl by actions which falsify ‘ 
them. Men all over the world, not infrequently, make promises 
which, even while they make them, thev have no idea of keeping and 
which sometimes they do not keep. This pht'nomenon occurs more.* 
frequently in India where the obligation of Dak^hinyami {an untrans-*' 
latablc Sanskrit word the nearest equivalent to w'hich in English 
'politeness') makes it impossible for people to speak out their mtn(&’^ 
when they know that their words are likely to ilisplease the listener.'^j^ 
Hence the proverb “ The mouth is (like) the plantain fruit ; the hand;t 
is (like) Karttnaikktghangu (a kind of rotd which leaves a very uncomi* 
fortablc prickly sensation in the mouth).” While the man’s words 
are as sweet as a plantain fruit, i.c., give promise of sweet jXTformancei 
his deeds are as foibiflding as the root referred to alxive. Jlj. 

"Even theft, >ou must learn and forget.” This curious dut^ 
enjoined on all by this piovtrb, has always jx'rplexed the presen^ 
writer. Theft is by no means an occupation whit h can he commended 
as an art to be learnt except on two hypotheses, viz., (1) that a man*9 
education cannot be complete until he learns everything, even tliii 
art of casing another man of his goods and (2) that, for the sake 
of detecting and dealing with thett, one must have known something* 
of it oneself. The former is not a very satisfactory one, while .tho 
latter seems to be nullifii'd by the injunction that one must forget it 
as soon as one has learnt it. Perhaps this is the one good feature of 
the proverb. But it may be confidently asserted that the injunction 
contained was never intendt'd to be*, and is not, literally acted on. Alt 
it can be said to mean is that it is worth while to learn even arts which* 
may seem disreputable. 

" Is there 
the time he is 

course with the implication that the answer must l>e in the ne^ 

For there cannot exist any man so unpra( tical as not to know 
has to resort only to the simple process of heating the butter,^i^,^j 
converted into ghee. The proverb is applied to the case of a 
does not utilise the things at his disposal to get wbat he waAt^^i ) 
he can do so. It must not be imagined that the proverb ; 

^ .when the means are so easy for realising the end, as in tine' 


pputauie. . 

any man who pines for ghee (clariliod butter) while”liiw 
s in possession of butter ?” The question is as3ce(l,{{{ 

_ •_ A At _ _a.1. 
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and ghee. It is often used when men are, as usual, unable to see how 
they can use their energies, opportunities, and accomplishments, to 
realise their desires. 

The desire to have a separate habitation for oneself and one's 
family is strong in this country, perhaps stronger than in other 
countries. It is, no doubt, a fact that in the cities of India, two or 
more families live in the same house as co-tt'nants. But, in the villages, 
it is not an inhequeiit phenomenon to find that, while there are big 
houses b(*Ionging lo the richer people, a portion of which can be had 
almost for the asking, the poorer p(“ople pieler to live in huts of their 
own. This tendency is e.xpiesscil in tin* proverb “ Even though it 
(the house) be (as small as) a lafs hole, it is best td have a separate 
one for oneself.” 

The English pioverb “You cannot h«i\e the bread and cat it 
too”—^has its analogue in the lannl proveib which may be translated 
thus, literally . ” There is the ilesire for the moustaclu « as well as tor 

the pottage.” The intonation w’lth which this proverb is usually 
uttered denotes the absurdit} of the desire tor both. A man who has 
moustaches and who drinks pottage cannot help soiling his moustaches. 
And,if he has td drink the pottage often, it will be impossible for a man 
j|Who loves his moustac lies to continue this ))roccss very long. So, ere¬ 
long, he will have to make uj) his mind .ind choose between his moustache 
and his pottage. Tins pioveib is often used to desciibc* the state of 
a man who desires two inconsistent things 

While the Hindu mother, at least in this part of the country, has 
almost always been veiy partial tow'ards her sons-m-law, even some¬ 
times at the cxjH'nse of her sons, -and we may expect that such 
'•partiality is likely to be popular—^yet she has not escaped the scathing 
^ criticism of the proveibmonger. ” The mother-in-law felt very sorry 
for having had to offer to her son what she had prepared for her 
^son-in-law.” Ihe feast wliich had been prepared for the son-in-law’s 
recaption had to be paitaken of only by the son, since the son-in-law 
did not turn up (')f course, this proverb dues not contain even a 
half-truth. No Hindu mother is so unloving tow'ards her sons. But 
^ometinies in her anxiety to please the husbands of her daughters, that 
they .may treat her daughters properly, she overdoes things; and 
this proverb is intended as a criticism of such overdoing. 

\ Punishment has always been recognised by the wise of all countries 
as a necessary part of the education of a child. The reason for it seems 
to be the idea that children arc naturally so prone to mischief that unless 
' uiey are punished for their delinquencies, they wrill never grow up 
^jpioperly. * Spare the rod and spoil the child" is the English proverb 
to^ the Tamil one “ Even brothers cannot be so, hdpfu! ^ 
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to one as beating (punishment)/' One can only hope that in fieither^ 
case is indiscriminate punishment advocated, but only as a consequence^ 
of some fault. It may even be permissible to doubt whether too much 
emphasis is not laid in these proverbs on the good effects of punishment, 
especially in the light of the greater available knowledge of child 
psychology. 

It has frequently been observed by Indian and foreign thinkess 
alike that one very prevalent characteiistic of the Indian mind is its 
unwillingness to adapt itself to new ifleas, if they happH'n to be general* 
ly unpopular. In almost every held ol activity, a few important 
men give the cue and the others must fallow, or woe to the man whjo 
has different ideas of his own and dares to exjircss them. Two or threo^ 
influential politicians, in their wisdom, sket( h the lines of Indian poljk' 
tical progress, and every Indian must fall into line with them atth^ 
risk of being dubbed unpatriotic. Similarly, a particular pill ist 
prescribed by the numerous physicians for the ills which Indian sociaf* 
flesh is heir to, and those who do not acknowledge the eflicacy of tfto; 
pill are reactionaries. Or again, Swadeshism is said to be the panacea 
to cure India of her economic weakness. And those who doubt 
its eflicacy are people of little faith. These are only examples on !a 
larger sede of a pn*valent desire to remain undistinguished aUd 
undistinguishable in the mass. And this largely accounts fm 
lethargy so often found in India in her various fields of activity. Xhra 
feeling is given expression to in the very popular proverb “Live in 
agreement with your village.” By the way, this proverb indicated 
the strength of the village organisation, at any rate at the time wheh 
the proverb was coined. 

“ What does it matter to us, whether Rama rules or Raya&a 
rules ?” is a proverb, which, while gradually losing its hoM on the 
people’s m^ds, may in a sense be said to be the political philosophy of 
many a man in India. To him, it does not matter who rules over him 
and his country, whether he be the gocKl king of Ayodhya or the^bad 
king of Lanka. The genesis of this proverb may be traced to the fact 
that, while the conquering legions thundered past m India, ,th^ 
villages remained self-contained organisms and scarcely, if* ever, ^f|lf 
the consequent disturbances. Their relations with the central Govdi^ 
ment must have been confined to the payment of taxes; and Jio 
as the taxes were not excessive and they got something in retitmiijm 
' them, they would not care as to who were the recipients of tbp^j^np 
^ But it must be conceded that the Governments in India 
very oppressive and hence this political indifference.^ Even 
the proverlaal bad king, is not described in the 
oppressing his subjects. ^ 






** A vain man who suddenly gets wealth and power will have an 
umbrella held over his head at midnight." This is the literal transla* 
' -bion of a proverb which gibes at th(* common tendency of little>minded 


. Mnen to lose their mental balance, when they find themselves unexpect* 
edly placed in a position of affluence. It is only great men who can 
';«idapt themstilves to any position they may find themselves in. Little 
' men will, under such conditions, do ri<liculous things even as the man. 
in the proverb had an umbrella held over him when it was least wanted 


and could only exiHJse him to ridicule. Many stories are told in this 
part of the country to illustrate this tendency. Perhaps the most 
interesting of them is what follows. 


Once upon a time, there was a proud daughter of a king who 
refused to marry any of the many princely suitors to her hand, because 
they were not able to engage on equal terms with h('r in any intellectual 
controversy. The princes, in despair, hit upon a plan to humble the 
pride of the princess. They got hold of an idiot of a shepherd; and with 
great pains dressed him up as a prince and taught him to behave like 
one. They took care, however, to lay on him the strict injunction of 
silence, thus hoping to make it appear that he was very learned, but 
that he did not condescend to speak, and contented himself with only 
making signs. They also taught him a few significant signs to be made 
with his hands which may lead the unwary into believing that he was 


really a very learned man. Anon, the princes introduced the pseudo¬ 
prince to the priiicc'ss as the most learned among them, but that the 
princess could exchange thoughts with him only through signs. The 
“ princess was satisfied with his signs, granted that he was a very learn¬ 
ed man, and perhaps tired with her state of single blessedness, straight 
.^r'Away . accepted him as her husband. The princely husband, in due 
retired to his luxurious chambers for the night and, being un- 
ykccustdiped to such luxuries, fell into a deep slumber. ^ When the 
-'.piiucess, arriving later, tried to wake him up with music, it had only 
ebsbii’S to soothe the savage breast of the shepherd and made his sleep 


all't^'more profound. Then the princess hit upon the device of putr , 
./ting Into his mouth scented nuts with the object of waking him. The ■ ’ 
i poor ^epherd thought that the sheep among whom it was his habit to 
sleepjwere iiWerfering wth his sleep and uttered an exclamation to that 
effecti . The princess then, to her dismay, found out the deception, 
practised upon her. This story is often told for the purpose of teaching' 
bow to conduct themselves in unexpected situations in winch' 

■ they..may find themselves placed. 

"Honi soit gui mal y pense,‘’ "Evil to him who evil thinks'*aw fte,, 
(utd English, analogues respectively of the Tamil provwb^ whijch 
: "Only the man for 
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thinks evil of others." Whether it be so or not in actual life, the pro* 
verb assumes that life in this world is so consonant with one's ideal of 
poetic justice that the evil-doer scarcely escapes punishment even in 
this life. This is the sense in which it is used when a bad man does 
occasionally suiter But, more often, the proverb is used as a threat 
to evil-doers. 

To act “ Hamlet ’’ w'lth the Pnnee of Denmark left out is impos¬ 
sible to conceive and the result is Ixiund to be ridiculous. But a more 
disastrous phenomenon is portrayed in the Tamil proverb which is to 
this effect. "The tying of the lhali was forgotten in the hubbub 
incidental to the marnage ceremonies.” In this part of the country, 
at any rate, the tying of the Thah is the most important act in 
the marriage and is takin to have the < Ifect of binding husband and 
wife irrevoi ably, although,* from a legal |)oint of view, the Saptapadi 
is by far the most important ceremony. But, lertainly, the omdssion 
to have the Thah tied by the husband on the wift's net k will have most 
disastrous consequences. This pro\cib is .ipplied to denote the st^to 
of a man who is so woiried with some impoitant work that he is likely 
to forget some veiy essential thing in loiinettion with it, or to ridicule 
a man who, under such circumsiantes. has omitted to do some 
important thing. 

" A tiger, even when oppri*ssed by hungt i, iloes not stoop to eat 
grass. ” This is, of course, a natural phenomenon, capable of an eday 
explanation. But a poetical (.onceit has been developed out Or it. 
Grass is usually eaten by humbler animals than the tiger, and the tiger 
always commands respect born out of tear —a not uncommon soufco 
of respect even in the case of men. Hence it is said that even when 4 
tiger is suffering the pangs of hunger, it will not resort to certain des;., 
picablc means of satisf 3 nng its hunger. Though the conceit i^s some¬ 
what fanciful, the proverb has satisfied the purposes of admonishing 
people not to demean themselves m th(*ir desire to relieve their suffer¬ 
ings, and of pounng ridicule on a man who stoops to do anything to 
compass his ends. 

This idea has been beautifully described by "Kalidasa" in hSf < 
famous poem of Megha Sandesa or " The Cloud Messenger." 
banished Yaksha who is pining for the company of his wife seeks'sliilli 
assistance of a cloud to convey a loving messagt* to his wrife at 
puri whither the cloud is expected to travel. In requesting thd 
to oblige him, the Yaksha praises the cloud by saying that he 
is d^cended of a great family and that he is the minister 
and concludes by sa 3 dng that it is only because* the Yaksil^ is 
ed of the greatness of the cloud that he is asking ^ him k 
begging a favour of the great even when your reipiest ^ 
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is much better than requesting a favour of a small man even when it is 
gmfited Hence, even when in distress a great man is very scrupul¬ 
ous as* to the means he employs to help himself 

Patience has even l>etn praised the wise of all ages as a virtue 
not only berausc it ts its oA\n uwaul but also because it has its own 
reward. The lamil proverb says that the patient man will live to 
reign as king, whik the impatunt min \m 11 always ^o to rum Of 
course proverbs ail only half tiiiths and this moie man any other. 
There are situations in lifi whin pitunce is a irimt But, generally 
speaking, it may bi s ml that a patiint man is wi 11 advised and is like¬ 
ly to succeed in the Ion»i un J hi simple ri ason is that the impatient 
man is less likil\ to hit on iffutiM mians than the piticnt man who 
necessarily divotis some thought to the subjut 

These an sonii of tlu t>pu-d prostrbs whiili an in current use 
among the piupk of tins pait of the lountiv It lannot be easily 
patent to fonigiuis who do not know how tlu luojik live .ind move and 
have their being how tlu si proviibs arc in diilj almost hourly, ust* 
among the pi*opk and how tluy m use (land umiI aptly e\en il¬ 
literate pcopk It is ( isy to siotJ at Ihist piovtibs but those who are 
blessed with tlu ran gift of a sympitlutu imagination tan sii m them 
the enslinned wisdom of a gmtk and kindly jKopk who have tried, 
in their own way to tu lit tlu battk of lift 


Madras 
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A DICTIONARy IN THE MAKING. 


SIR JAMB.S MURRVY ON HIS lAbK. 

Wlstminstfr Abbly of Words 

T he ancient temple of the Jews gitvv m siUnce, and it 
intctesting to lemembcr that in an old luiglish garden at 
Oxfoid, aw'ay from the hurry and stiih ol aff.iirs, the wonderful 
arcluterture of the New English Dutionaiy silently approaches 
completion More than thirty ytais has this trtasuie-house of the 
language been in building, fust at the Sriiptoiiiim at Mill HUl, 
and later in the city where Johnson spent his collegiate days« 
With the thirty years many of the first cnthusiabts have pas^d 
away, Dr Fiirnivall and Professor Skeat among them; T?ut 
the master builder. Sir James Murray, abidi s still at the taskf bis 
natural strength unabated it would seem, notwithstanding his 
seventy ycais and six Summer and winter he rises at six o'clock, 
andw’orks at the Dictionary the day through, winnowing the 
histoiy of woids * ! 

In the preparation of the first section of Volume X. (Ti— 
Tombac), which has just been published. Sir James worked ninety 
hours a week for three months, and the history of * to* with the 
infinitive alone cost two months of toil When it coihi^ tp tjp 
wntten the story of the making of the (Oxford Dictionary, 
rank with thnlhng tales of travel and heroism which afp 
inspiration to the race It seems that last year fate 
ehallenged the aged lexicographei into the lists, 
colleague. Dr. Henry Bradley, fell ill, and w as ordered a j 

there was a shortage of assistants, with beginnf^ oSEShd 
instead of scholars matured to the work; but shea^^^wKstry 
and strenerth of purpose triumphed over circumstanceafol d^v^ 
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Though a bitter winter wind was blowing, Sir James had 
cycled to Congregation and back again to his home in Banbury^ 
Road when he gave me a special interview. 

Asked as to the probable date of completion of the Dictionary, 
Sir James had an answer which gave him obvious pleasure. I 
have got to the stage when 1 can estimate the end. In all human 
probability the Dictionary will be finished on my eightieth 
birthday, four years from now. My colleagues, Dr. Bradley 
and Dr. Craigie, are busy with “ S ” and 1 have penetrated 
into the second half of " T," which I expect to complete in 
two years. By that time the three of us will be at liberty for the 
last six small letters of the alphabet, and, indeed some work will 
already have been done on them. It tv\is my hope to do the 
whole of the last volume myself, but that hope had to be given 
up in the general revision of plans, and I have actually had to do 
400 pages of Volume IX. before beginning on Volume X., of which 
I have published 120 pages. 1 began on the Dictionary in April of 
1879; that is to say, I made a start on the material collected 
by the Philological‘Society, and it took three years to got it into 
ship-shape, and make it adequate for the purpose. Under the 
kindling enthusiasm of Dr. Fiiriiivall, eager readers had been 
gleaning quotations, but when I came to sift what had been sent in 
1 found the great mass various in quality. Perhaps there were five 
million quotations, and in the Dictionary itself 1 estimate we shall 
have' used about a third of that number, shortened in form, of 
course* because of exigencies of space. Insufficient instructions 
were .originally issued to “readers’* to guide them in their work; 
Drf Pumfvall had many other interests, and could not attend to 
minutiae. It was essential, for example, that each reader should 
have an authentic edition of the book he was engaged upon, 
otherwise his findings might be full of flaws; but this condition 
s^^s toi^ve been overlooked. Modem editions might be cheapest, 
but tjiey are* seldom verbally reliable, and scarcely ever so for 
spelling. No proper list was kept of the portions which had been 
examined of the promised books. WTien I came to address an 
appeal to Dr. Fumivall's voluntary helpers more than half the 
letters w'ere returned with the remark : “ Gone away “ or “ Dead.” 
Many had left their manuscripts behind, and I had to make 
into country places, and find bundles of quotations 
in t^idlkcly places, in stables, in cellars, and empty hous^. Jn 
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some cases I had to pay ransom before I could arrange to get the 
bundles away. Then we had to increase the quotations by .some 
three millions more under careful control, and so went the first 
three years. 

“ At first we calculated that the Dictionary would run into 
eight volumes. That calculation was made on the basis of existing 
dictionaries, Johnson's and, in particular, Webster's; but we 
were not long in finding that there had been a tendency, either from 
the pressure of the publisher or a natural weaiiness, to hurry the 
work in its later parts. One may trace this distinct falling off by 
referring to the words in the later letters of most existing 
dictionaries. Ten volumes came even to be narrow limits for the 
way in which we planned to treat every woid, small and great." 

Asked about special difiicultics and problems which have 
arisen in the course of his labours, Sir James had much to say of 
extreme interest. He immediately referred to that elusive class 
of words whose parentage cannot be traced , they defy the 
telescope of the lexicographer. " Whenever we wiite down 
' Etymology unknown’ it means that days and weeks of study 
have been spent without other result. Eveiy conjecture made 
as to the possible origin has been carefully tested and abandoned 
before we write that final epitaph of failure English words not 
- found in other languages are especially difficult to follow into the 
past. My friend, the late Professor Skeat, found the number of 
words whose etymology is an ultimate blank to be more than he 
originally thought. Our material goes farther back than his, 
and sometimes yields fresh light, but does not cast all the light we 
need. The chronology of a word is an important factor in deciding 
its exact ancestry. About the year 1200 certain Low German 
words not found in Anglo-Saxon began to appear. The Flemings 
may have brought them over, or the Jews, or possibly the mendi*- 
cants that travelled from one country to another. We know no 
certain explanation. French words, as a rule, arc easy to* trace; 
but the difficulty is that there is as yet no etymological dictionary 
of Old French. Middle French is fairly well known. It is whein 
you attempt! to pierce behind 1500 and deal with words li$5i 
obsoletejn French itself, but still alive in every-day use in 
that darkness meets you. Scholars in France have given 
assistance in meeting the problems which have spru|igfi!^^1 
write to Monsieur Paul Meyer, to A. Antoine-Thomas,rqf4ifiM 
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•eminent philologist and say: ' Has anyone tacl^ed such and 
such a word, and where ? * and I am referred to whatever 
nrtid^ there may be in the archives of recent French literature.. 
Provincial words of a popular character are difficult to deal with 
. Satisfactorily. ‘ Tot,’ ‘ Toddle ’ are examples that come to 
• mind from recent investigations. They arc words of the vulgar 
' tongue and seem to be very old, but they are not written down 
Hintil you come to modern novels. They savour of the soil, of 
' 'direct rustic speech. One may guess the pedigree, but often 
enough the conjecture does not fit in with chronology. * Tip * 
has some thirteen meanings and not more than two ran be traced 
to certain history.” 

The curious are always wondering by ^^hat means the 
pronunciation of a word is ascertained for the purposes of a 
dictionary. In cases of doubt Sir James makes tests Staong 
educated men in Oxford and elsewhere, and his experiment consists, 
whenever possible, in asking them to read a sentence which 
contains the dubious word. Sometimes, as Sir Janies laughingly 
remarks, the h'amed master of the house pronounces it in one 
way and his wife in .mother. ” I have heard three or four 
pronunciations of the w'ord ' prolocutor ’ in the Lower House 
> of Convocation ; we have given three of them in the Dictionary. 
There is a preference at Oxford among classical scholars to preserve 
ds far as possible Latin or Greek quantities, as, for instance, 
in * thesis,’ where the sound in the first syllable is often rendered 
short, like ‘ thessis ’ and ‘ doctrinal ’ which many call 
^ J doctrinal.' On the general question of pronunciation the 
^Aeudency is for American and Colonial speech to get away from 
, •th^ English standard. In America you will often find a different 
,vowel or a different stress, and you find it in Canada also, a fact 
which brings the speech of Canada and of the United States into 
k closer kinship. I also found when in South Africa in 1906, more 
agreement in many words between the speech of America and 
Cape Colony than between Britain and America. What roughly 
may be called the Cockney clement which is stealing into English 
spe^ is not, I think, wholly for the better. It is illustrated*by the 
tendency to give ' paper ’ the sound of * piper.' Here the' 
influence of the Metropolis ought to be checked in ^hools/ but 
fWho is to teach the teacher ? The sound of the word is the word, 

we ca^ot be too reverent in our concern for oral speech, lest 
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it lose its dignity. I do not look kindly upon the dropping of 
the ' r * from Southern English speech.*' 

Asked as to the chief note of the newer English etymology, 
Sir James replied that mo^t certainly it was the attention given 
to Teutonic wort^. Professor Skeat used to point out that ** of '* 
and ** and ” appeared a hundred times as against the once of a 
Latin word, but few people trouble about the derivation of these 
familiar words. " Professor Skeat can, I think, be designated 
the founder of scientific English etymology, lie had not at 
hand the material that wc have now, but his Dictionary, even in 
its first edition, marked an enormous advance on anything 
previously published. The successive editions of that Dictionary- 
increased in value, and the‘latest edition, for which he had at 
comnfimd our materials down to the letter ‘ P/ i*i down to that 
point almost the last word in etymology. He had the great gift of 
popularizing everything he touched, and he awoke m the British 
people a hunger to know more of the I'eutomc origins of the 
language. He was once staying, I remember, in a hotel in 
Patterdalc, in the Lake District. Aftei dinner one evening a 
tourist also sta 5 nng there raLsed a question as to the derivation 
of a particular word. Skeat expatiated on the scientific etymology, 
and was interrupted with : ‘ Oh, but isn't that just like Professor 
Skeat in his Dictionary "> He’s too confident.' ‘I am Professor 
Skeat,' quietly replied the speaker. Tlu* tone at once changed 
into that of hero-worship, and the casual controversialist called 
in his wife to see the great man who settled all their verbal disputesl 
Before the days of scientific etymology jicople wcr(i in the ]iabit 
of jumping ,at ‘ derivations,' and in the case uf wtjrds directly 
from the classical tongues there was not much room for error, 
but as for Teutonic words t\\ilight prevailed.” 

** It is a disappointing thing,” said Sir James, ” to have* 
to spend days over the history of a word, to dig deep apd root' ' 
up a dozen conjectural derivations which prove to be baseless, aii^ j 
find at the end that nothing positive is left. Early Lat^^ 
etymology is very difficult, I mean the tracing of the soutQ^J 
of Latin words themselves. The classical period was 
so shoi^, and it seemed to swallow up into itself all the’l 
(Malects that preceded it and might have thrown 
history of Latin. Greek, of course, reigned from Homr c^SS.; 
to the time of the Byzantines, and its past is 
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The study of phonetics is also a note of the newer etymology. 
Grimm's Law and Werner’s Law were the beginnings of fresh and 
luminous investigation. The two laws dovetail into each other. 
We are able to say now with considerable certainty iwhat would 
be the pronunriatjon of a prehistoric Germanic word in the present 
day, and ve c an take a modern woid back, as it were, into Anglo- 
Saxon and even pichistoric Teutonic appioximate to its form when 
Ceesar made his bridge across the jihme. The great speech- 
tendencies, as they may be called, are a fascinating field of study. 
If our spelling had remained phonetic tliis task of dictionary¬ 
making would have been lightened wondeifulh The confusion 
came in when the Noiman sctibes, using the Roman alphabet 
but attaching difieient sound valiu*s to the symbols, began to 
write down our English speech, foi which our own scribed used 
other sets of symbols, taken, howevci, fiom the same alphabet. 
Whether wc shall ever get over tin tonfiision which thus began 
1 do not know.’’ 

Sir James was eager to leturii to the daily work. “ I have 
given up cvciythmg cxtiaiuous,” he said, “ and am happiest 
w'hen 1 am writing away uiunteirujitc'dly towaids its completion.” 
Like many imn who have a high task in hand, he is much pestered 
with unnecess.ii Y < oriespondeiue. ” People wiite to me W’ho have 
their own axes In gi ind and often lake aw ay the best of the morning 
horns. I gc'l letteis saving that such and such a w'ord is not in 
the Dictionai v, and all the time J know' the word is there, but they 
have not looked. To these coirespondents 1 say that the ideal 
Ie3dc9n for them would evidently be one provided with a kind 
of electric button whic h you might touch and say ‘ Open Sesame,’ 
on which the w ord sought w ould leap into prominence. The editor 
of the ’ New' Voik Nation ’ once told a correspondent that he 
was a very bold and not vei*v w’lse m^n who ventured to declare 
that a Y^ord w'as not in the Oxford Dictionary.” “ I wish,” sarSt 
i^ir James, ” the people who write me on trivial matters would 
vemember the urgency of the work upon winch 1 am engaged and 
the demands it makes upon every ounce ol my intellectual energy 
» and leave me free to finish what 1 have undertaken.” This spirit 
of devotion to the building of the Dictionaiy impresses every 
•visitor to the Scriptorium in Sir James Murray’s garden at Oxford. 
While he impatiently suffers the mere interrupter. Sir James pays 
M warm tribute to correspondents in Britain and in many parts 
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of the world who are helping on the work. He made special 
reference to his debt to the Librarians of the Congress Library at 
Washington and of the Boston Athenaeum for turning up and 
cop 3 dng passages fiom Amencan books not in our public libraries, 
but there are a hundred others to whom, he said, the thanks of 
himself and his colleagues were due To all these the completion 
of the Oxford Dictionary will be a gieut festival, memorably in the 
annals of literature 


England, 


SYDNEV WALTON. 
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THE HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


*' Dot learn we might, tf not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Rarely exempitbed among ourselves— 

Attachment never to be wean'd or changed 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Against unkindnesB, absence and neglect, 

Fidelity th it neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life 
And glistening even in the dymg eye." 

William CowrxR. 


^’T'HE mateiial world is composed of a number of minute worltls 
I each of which movc^ on a .sc^paratc axis. Misunderstanding, 
dependence, inferiority, envy, hatred, jcalou‘'y and cruelty are some 
of the axes of one kind of little worlds. On the other hand, love, 
sympathy, unselfishiu'ss, truth, honesty and forbearance are some of 
the axes of tht other kind. But for thesi'. the motion of the little worlds 
is impossible. If the moving of the little worlds is impossible, that of 
the material world is also impossible. God, in his infinite wisdom de- 
Mgnod the couisi*. He wishes to see His will earned out on Earth as 
iO Heaven, by means of cones|X)ndence and conflict among the little 
worids, Himsi'lf being the ever-pres<*nt Supenntendent of these. 

The creation of Man He made supenor to all the others by exeat* 

' ingiihn in ilis own image and endowing him with reason. And why 
should man lx* suix'iiur to any other creature ^ The question may be'’ 
‘ answered by another : why should one be made the father and another 
*ihe son ? Or why should one bi' the man and another the wife ? •Because 
the scheme proposi'd by him can worktxl out best by such means. 
He expects the superior man to use liis reason but never abii 9 ei*liis 
superiority; and to maintain this superiority He renders him help 
constantly and in various wa^'s. 

Foremost is the immense influenie w'hich one mind holds over 
another. The love of a parent influences the character of his children. 
The adpiiration of a subject to his king which grows in ever4ncieas- 
(H-^ii^intacisity is due to influence. The tender attachmmit of two dear 
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friends-*-joined together early in life, continued down to its clo6e>*~ 
which determines the actions of each to the other and to the world. 

IS again the re&uit of influence And not the least of such influences 
IS that which attaches a man to a brute or the brute to the man. 

For man, the value of the ixistcncc of animals is great. They 
supply him with fur and wool, milk, hides, manure, ivory, feathers, 
horns and flesh lo make up his defects they aid him with their watch* 
fulness, strength, speed, and instinct without which man’s reason must 
often fail The musu of birds, the intilligeme of animals, their 
thousand and oni curious shapes and as many auli looks, please the 
poet's fancy , their love for play and play for love give birth to his 
reflection and call forth odes and ditties from him Their vivacity 
disperses the cart s of man 1 he study of tin kingdom of animals, of 
their colours, paits and of the adaptability of tliese to their habits, 
affords intellectual training of a \crv high kind Kiding on a horse, 
playing with a dog in the fields and mixing with other treaturcs m 
their funny feats arc by no means the hast part of om's physical 
education. 

And the h ssons they t» ach us in morality are vast, varied, and im- 
fxirtant llitufon, for the good of man, the treatment accorded 
to these animals must 1 h not only human, but human!’ o 

Then* is tlu (onstant work of dc struction going on side by aide 
with the work of CK ation Indeed tin proportion of natural deaths^ 
amongst men is high—man e>r aniinil rarely preys upon man—the flesffi 
of man is so worthless ' I he numb« i of natural deaths of animals tS 
few But they prey upein one aiiothi i I he lion pri ys upon the inferior, 
ammals of the forest, the eagle pn ys upon the lamb , the cat preys 
upon worms and insects Thus the balane,e is kept up, often in a way 
< ven beneficial to man There is a story tolel of a king that, coU- 
sidenng the effects upon the boely of one of his sons from the bito of a 
snake, he ordered the extermination of the family of snakes from his 
kmgdom The order W'as earned out with mueh difficulty and 
high rewards Next year though there was plenty of lam# , 
the harvest was poor. The gene ral e omplamt was that rata" 
frogs had made holes for themse Ives in the fiejds and * 
they were lopping off the ears of torns long lx fore they 
fully matured for harvest The King thereupon set men 
do away with these creatures But try how they might, tlNg^ 
could not; till at last it was discovert el that the ve ry snakes they 
exterminated had been keeping out these creatures from the liart?W^ 
acting nncoDsciously the part of the watchmen of then fields. And 
king promised and gave higher rewards for bnnging back 
than he did for exterminating them So, without the inieryi|j| ^jp rt 
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of man and his ingenious artifice, the work of destruction is already 
great. Why should there be that further destruction under the common 
and ignominious headings, games, fun and inconvenience ? Artificial 
man! wen* >oii one of these animals and did some creature, supenor 
to yourself, diivc pins of steel into « vc rv hmbof yours, would you 
not hcap(urs(-» .md imprecations upon the creature? Nay, s»ay 
truly, would yon not ascribe blindness, thoughtlessness, unkind- 
ness, and i sciytlnng elsi* your heart might think of, to God ^ Every 
one has t\No kinds of justice, one for liinisi If, one lor others* 

*' Hut ” \ou ask “ arc* v-t to forego our convenience ? Are we to 
suflfpi from ill health and should \\v be in constant bar of these brutes 
that have no right to be thnist into tin world but lor our pleasure 
1 lie reply is, why aii jou Ihiu-'t into tin woiM .ii .dl -* If you fulfil 
certain conditions of the ( u ation tiu v * \\< \ if not hitter, ful¬ 

fil theirs Wlutliei or no nou abitU b\ tIu liws iriation, they do. 
But here is a horse drivni jni lun.. in two t»i three mem moie into an 
already ovtr hiaded tart ainl wlnj'jnng Ins Iuum like a regular clock¬ 
work—the men williiii still ctMiig, l)ii\i I istu *- tin •>kiii from the* 
horse's flanks {xMling bit by bit iicmi the time these men get m 
till the station is icaiiud soin* tnius coxenng aclislaiKc of fifteen miles. 
There is a ehilti, not two >i us old, that aiiests flu path of a leaping 
frog and pirsses the shaip mel of.» -tiik into its big i >cs—tiu splendicl 
bjxietators eonmunding till ne>bili(^ ol tin unon ilu i lulu s mother 
^ at the gate <oinmuiiK aine tiu new's to iJu motluis ot kss cruel 
ihildrin * lltic is >if a siiong man oi tortv li is a lung tongue lor the 
tiesh blood of a lu i ]> pials its skin bi loie cutting oti tin head and col¬ 
li cts thi ru'»lung blom*, despite thi biuU s stiugglis and inelesciibable 
death mes Mas > ii w an there that put an md to thi life of a victim 
at ont stuikv • Piinee Buddha, whik still a lad plucked gently an 
arrow fi\id in flu* IxuU of » wild swan wept ovii it and cured its 
wound, wlun tiu om tint li.ui shot the airow dainud the swan, the 
priuce refiisicl to givi it Ihi. mattu was brought to the considera¬ 
tion ot the wist and tliiio .nose an unknown piust who said 

If lili lu aught, the saviour of a hie 
Owns inoie tin livin thing than lu laii own 
• Who sought to sl.i^ - the slavtr sjuuls and vastes, 

• The cheiishei sustains, give him thi bird.” 

If w'C look at the anim ils around us w*e find them full of life and 
vigoui. Scared} any aniinil sutlus under the plague of diseases, 
scarcely any is blind deaf oi linu uiik-s it is madi so indicating speci¬ 
mens of man’s cruiltv No umnal is born premature, "scarce half 
made up.” This is hecaubc tLi y rely upon their instinct more than man 
'upon his xeasoQ They taki in what is their proper focxl and senipu- 
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busty reject their poison; have definite seasons for pairing; and treat 
their young ones in an admirably careful and clever manner. Witness 
the monkey's young clinging to its mother ; the birds sheltering their 
children under the ing ; the new-fl«*<lgcd ufispring learning its first 
flying lessons fioni its patents , and the small pups roiling up and down 
after their moth^i How the old bud puts sweet food into the mouth*^ 
of its swcetei little oius • How the t>ld hitdi Inks up the soft bodies 
of its tiny dear ones • Witness again then uistiueting the much belov- 
i*d babits as to how tin > should find then wa\ in the woild ; how they 
should luuUl ne'.ts u] imd pl.ues ot shell* t , how they should defend 
themselves against ill-usi and nughti* i (u liuns smh a |K*rfi'Ct educa¬ 
tion in every usp».(ii With man, anv si isou aiul eveiy season is 
<jui(e as good . 1 » ill* otluis toi ‘p'liing' His wii* inav take in thia 
and that in het pugnaiu\ whal woiuh i Hut tin midwife is called 
in* His ihihl inav suImsI r>n on iood \iid how is tins < hild taught 
to find it', wa) in flu woild ' Ph tiv imu li in ilu s.inu way as the 
other thing', .ill doiu ' \nii Hn-. d jut* .i lot «)t pliV'>iolo>^i( .il jirinci- 
p!‘*s, iiurserv nil* s .ind •ulMiti'.i in* nts to th* c Ilu I how to e.irn £500 
a month ’ 

\nimaN nian\ >[iuli(i>s in loitMiion Inf is the unipri 

of the sj>«U(- llu\ s«<m to Im m»>.l pU.isant inalun's when in 
company. Ilu do\rs like to live in Itn.. md twmtu's IWrrots and 
(i.'incs range tie* in in gioii]). Ih* tiov.s t^aih tu in exrtlleiit object 
lesson m ‘‘ iimoii ' fliiv ,o in irowds iii .t irji ot food and when 0 ^ 
wretched p.itlt rn of humaniiv twist', tin lu « k of a now, other crow^ 
come to the spot and wi ep .iiul w««p ind wei p ovei Hu* d#‘ad. And 
monkeys tra\u the land likiwis* So with most ol the anim9.1li. 
Somewhere m hi> moi.tl es'.a\.>, spiaking about the viitiie.> ol animals, 
Pope says, 

" Leain ta<h '.mall p*o]>l«*’s e< mu'., poluiis, , 

Tin, ant's lepnblu .md the lealm of Im*<‘s , 

How tho'.L in (ominon all their wialth bistow, 

And anarchy without conlii-ion know ' 

Man fights with man But ainnials of tlu sanu species rarely 
fight against one-anotlM‘r , ' 

Then comes then self-definec In taking i.ir* «if themsclv^fs oi“^* 
their propcity, they netd no detc live polu •, no hn •u.i'. noi we^pofi^'i 
The mightier ifeature is of*cn worst(«l \ Iicn the weaker haa di*, 
right provocation. It is not sO ea-y lor a ^nakc to snatch 
the eggs of a bird from its mst. Jlie bird oliserving any 
attempt, it will go haul witli the snake, mighty as it is. Biit 
it comes to this, animals take proper piccautions to sectir<| 
from disturbance and injury. 
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' But does an animal love its neighbour ? Yes, it does; even if 
the neighbour ht* of a different ''caste" and "richer." WHben they are 
tamed and brought together, a monkey likes to be with a dog and picks 
out lice from its ‘•haggy body. The rabbit agrees to be with the white* 
rat and they kiss earh other. The ordinary parrot loves its big brother, 
the cokatoo, though the latter is richer in plumes. In menageries, 
this thing is veiy common. The plays that diflerent animals organise 
for themselves are worth noting. 

, It is surprising to see how, fed by you, animalb love you with all 
their heait to the last day ol their existence. Tlu mungoosc scampcis 
after you The parrot hops to your shoulder. The dog frisks about 
and rolls by your side Others perform fi*ats of strength and strat¬ 
agem. They express th<‘ir joy m many an iipspoken, many an 
unspeakable way of their own. Hut. .'^midst nil these, do you feel the 
change elTccled in your diaracter ^ Does your soul thrill W'lth plcasuri', 
and is your heart tilled with giatiltide to the t'leator for the moral 
lessons which thes(> animals iiiciik ale, themselves unconscious, and 
which you dreamt not of whm you first brought them to your 
charge ? 

Friendship with the biutes is not “a shade that follows wealth 
<»r fame anti leaVes the wretch to weep. ’ In the vicissitudes of timt*. 
to-day you are rich and you feetl your animals daintily. To-morrow 
you become pooi aiul you fettl theai pooih Is theii attachment for 
you any the less fi>r it ? 'Hie nitre biule that, jou thought, cared 
lor the filling in of its own maw does nut c.iie for it so nuith as for your 
affection ; else, it liad followetl the wtalthy man of ioda;y. 

The dog that spiings at u thief for breaking into its master’s houxe 
is not pre])ared to accept the rhoitt st meal he throw*, at it. 11 chained, 
it barks and wakes ils master; if free, it fights with the thief armed 
'with•wcapoii.s if you like, till tiie last diop of it*, blovid i.s shed. Is 
Jhfe not lidelilj' uumi\ed ^ 

. And kiiulnesv, b< ..,els kindness. tins all' The tamed animals 
do not :^d fault with you lor biingiug in their supper late; do not 
sound you for tlu'ir wants ; hut show cheerful fares at your mere si^t. 
They have, fart In r, that iiiee instinct of undei standing whether you are 
in your proper mood, glad or sorrowful, and they act accordingly* 
'Freat them harshly, do not appear Ix-fore them tor days together, 
neglect them however much you may, they still regard themselves afe 
your pets, seen when j ou meet tliem again. 

The bird " Jatayu *' in the Story of the Ramayana for some^aU 
favour it received of Rama's father years before, offered a mighty 
^resistance to Kavana’s progress to Lunka with.Sfta. And tiie grate- 

bird^t'with its shattered ivings and broken limbs, told K&ma 
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the pitiable circumstances under which the incident happehed and 
immediately fell down and breathed its last. The action of the lion 
towards Androclcs, what time its hunger was considerable, goes to 
prove the commendable sense of gratitude even in the mightieslliOf' 
wild animals. Is this virtue exemplified in man ? Seldom. Again I 
am tempted to ask, “Ib man leally superior?'’ 

When you ha\e children and i^lien they, tor fun'.s sake inherent 
in them, hold thcM' animals by tiicir legs .ind wings, pinch their tails 
and tease tht‘m iii all sorts of i^ays, m tht ir silent submission yrhat a 
fund of patience lies concealed, as it then loxe <if tlieir master's de- 
scendants were greater than the pain they i aused them ! 


In addition to these virtues you imbibe fiom them, it is wonder¬ 
ful how, when you are interested in their weltare. teel tor them and* 
ticat them generously, yom 'virtues multiply Your i rimes gr($atly 
diminish when you constantly see animals by natiiie spotlessly* 
innocent. You learn how to move with youi superiois .ind mix amoQ^^ 
equals, as you see how they move with you and miv among them¬ 
selves. 'Fheir cleanliness and laulion ate lit esainples lor emulation^ 
And you know where to go to, and whuli ilneiful tompanions wiU 
solace you, whtii you aie iniuh vexed with »aus 


Such a thange in diaracter was witin ■.'•ed ui tin tase of a friend 
of mine wiio had a great fancy fot his dog 1 he animal was brought^ 
to his house wlu ii still a pup By its freaks and mischief, it gained 
on his aiteitions that he began to spciul a good <ieal of his tinid* 
with it When a stranger enteied the house, it would not bark, It 
would not bill, but merely lii* down before luin with an upturned 
expressive fate Verily the lace is the index of the mind^ end the 
granger knew what it would cost him'to cross it, unless its master 
called him from within. And when my friend went into the fields, 
it would follow him there, frisking all the way There it wotAd fetch 
him the balls he would throw in all directions, si*ari li for them in bis 
pockets if found nowhere else, and by a growl would seem to chide 
him for bis trick. Thus he and his dog loved eacli other and the 
latter knew no affection nor infliction from the former, ^ 


Days passed on, and the dog was looked after with a child’s ca|i& 
Every discovery it made pleased its master. It b<*rame his sofejoy^ 
his one cheerful companion As he gaxed at it winch he would 
do—his e]^ would sparkle with pleasure and pride. And he woidfiT fw 
ith neck, call it **Dear," leave ii then, return a minute hence and AcpsOll 
same tl^ng over. So greatly attached was he to if-^so iidl^tliiGl^fli 
was the dog—that even at bed time he would have it by 
cover its face with kisses before going to sleep. 
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But one day, my friend returned from the fields late and, being 
very tired, retired to bis bed soon. The grateful dog was by, and but 
few were the kisses it had that day. Next morning, when he walked 
' of the room, liis dog did not follow him. He called out “Dear, 
- iCwar.'* Blit he did nut hoar the usual noisc' of its shaking ears. He 
paused and called again, " Dear, Dear" echoed through the hall, but 
; the dog was not there. Straight he went in, opened the shutters and 
-—horror of horrrors!—he found his dog couched up by his pillow, dead! 
Almost the sanu* instant, in a corner of the room, he saw a huge serpent, 
head ent off, and body e.xlended to a great length. 'Hie spectacle 
soon told its own tale. For full fifteen minutes, my friend knew 
nothing there, and then gave vent to his feelings in copious tears. 
He took the dog, placed it on his lap and on his bosom and caressed 
it a thousand tinn s. An urgent telegram was awaiting him. But no; 
his attention was for nothing that <lay*but for his dog. His foolish 
fancy could nt)t be satisfied. No medical treatment could bring the 
dead pet to life again ! 

He carried his di)g to his lieUl, with Ins own hand dug a pit there 
and slowly placed it at the bottom. Its lurad was up—the face was 
hke that of the living -it reminded him of its past actions. He took 
the dog out again, ga/e*l .vi it for a long time, pul it in once more—but 
soon to have it again in liis lap. M last, with one mighty effort of the 
will, he gently put it d(Avn- -looking away froni it the while- - covered it 
with earth and. with both I.is liamls covering hi-^ face, came back the 
way hcw'cnt. Ami li.r d.avs afterwards, he would rarely speak to his 
friends, seldom meet strangers, excepting ilie cliildrcn ; and at supper 
time he would remember it. go away and nevtT take his meals that 
day. 

., I'Jow, my liiiMul, before he had the pup, was a rash youth. He 
^ ^uldi^'t mind it. ai tin- ago of eighteen, he broke the crowns of ever 
^ jmany dogs, clipped ih-- wings of birds and did all sorts injury to 
.llt$ lieighbours -fven :o the extent of pulling <lown plants in their 
fe^g^fdett~immersing wliwle sacks of their paddy in running water,— 
and terrorising their children. But since the lime the dog came, and 
.' he called himself its owner, iiis character undcrw'ent a change—a gra¬ 
dual ctoh*ge-^and at first, though he allowed his dog to chase the bird's 
.and Sdll'the reptiles for its plea.siire, he would do nothing himself. By 
and by, the sense of injury began to dawn upon him and he no more 
' allow'ed his dog to indtilge in such hunts. *T shall give you enoi^i 
to eat," he would sa\-, “but do not harm those helpless creatures." The 
dog would understand him, .shake its shaggy body once or twice Md 
' liethe down a suppliant at his feet. Thence, they that loved his dbg 
hfe favourites. He came to be less selfish, did pot troubfe 
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his ndghboufs as before, but recognised them as bis friends* He would 
can me and say: See, what an amount of activity it possesses * And 
yet*>-here' bow dodle it is !*' It quickened his imaginaticm to 
see it roU about in a playful manner, place its forelegs on bts knees, 
jump to reach h^ hands though he held them hve feet high, or rtm 
and hide itself for him to seek it out And, when he could not find it, 

It would with slow stops come out of its hiding place and archly look 
at his face. ' 

«My fnend became iiioie patient, kind and sympathetic. Where 
once ‘'Domestic lury reigned suproinc Iheie was all i aim. Ho entend* 
ed his sympathy to tlu childrin of tlu stmt, and took great interest 
in their play and welfaie. And though tin u was no child in his house, 
he would bring voung lads and las^s troni others, as pla\mates for his 
dog, and have them with him throughout th< da^ I'lieie would be 
many a rtite bctwoin the dog and the (hiUlrcn himstU enjoying^the* 
fun most —and if the dogcaim fioni tlu i ut sum sjnl as in almost 
all cases it would lu would hold it in Ills unis and cliiu klc it iindsr 
his chin And the dav tlu dog was dead tlu cliilditii (amc to the 
house and learnt tlu news \h * who can rli s< nlu tlu soiiow children 
feci and the tcais the\ shod wlu n oiu of tlitir pi i>in itt^, and the best 
oi them, is missing aiul whom tlu^ an tol I tiu»v must miss for 
e\er * 

And It is iiKct, and woithy of in) iiuml that h< hincome to be 
a man lo\cd and respt (tul by all svmpallii''iM ' with the weak and 
helping the oppressed, a man coiiifintly adiiiiMn^ nituie and her 
crcatioiii himsi If htdiiig tlu rabhit'i whit i its I imb>., and various 
birds at present to be <>(in ni his houa , noiu of tlu in i igcd, lookilUC 
to their comforts, spending Ins leisuu liouis in tiun < unpany and, if 
1 may emphasise it, cMm mg high intc n st and h ipiniu > > m the wdlare 
of three children, a lass and two bo\s who though tluir patents ap 
far off, are still tlu smiling and gltdchsi inniiUs of hi-> house 

Hence, considering the manifold aclvantag«s to himself, let alone 
other motives and conditions of thi ere ition of .inim lU it is of inim^lisd^* 
importance that man should defend tluni from ill H'.i Compasbittti/ 
nghtly understood, is his one truly gi<'at < cuu (rn lli-> ical superioritw 
must be asserted bv his just and g< lu roui tic atnu nt of tho>a* cntrimtM^ 
^ to his charge Divine grace and nason an tlu tpinal attnbutiett 
man. If he does not use tlum—at any latt il lu abuses 
is worse than brutC'^, in that they have in-itnict for their guide, ft 
that stands them in good stead always 1 he i ul«, “mercy to f 

shows jd," is decisive Onee more, man must tcs[Kel the laws 
He must rise high, and realise the far greati i importance of 
than those of man And he must exert himself, and lahmir. aiufw^nk) 
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with the means given him, to cany out in his measure the so noble, 
the BO Will of God. 


Madras 


T S RAJAGOPALAN 


TO SOLDIERS OF INDIA. 


« 

Our hearts <ire youts Your hardihood has won 
Our praise, our pride, oui deep and wide esteem. 

Wc knew you true and loyal as the sun 
Whose light illumes your mountains and the stream 
That flows through London to the swaying sea 
That links our lands together. 

Now wc know 

The piiceless value of your chivalry, 

Tlie splendid service that you freely throw 
Into the e()ual fight for you and us 
To fiec the world of domination vile. 

To free brave Hclgium from her piteous 
And cruel handling in rare “cultured” style. 

Oui salutation to you, India’s sons, 

For you have dra|>cd the Empire m a robe 
Of glittering glory. 

Through the boom of guns 
That grumbles round the surface of the globe. 

Your prowess and your courage strike the sight 
Of all men living. 

Praise to you alway, 

When, on the field where Britain’s lieges fight. 

Our King and Emperor passed through his array 
Of nobc troops, he, with a glad acclaim 
Fixed a royal sign upon an Indian breast— 

The cross that bears the great Victoria's name— 

He honoured all who fought at his behest. 


« 
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Your hero bears the sign» and lo I we bow 
Our heads within his presence, and we cry 
** God bless him/' and we make anew our vow 
To love and cherish India all our days. 

For this our empire needs, and has, the band 
Of steadfast union, part to part. Our ways. 

Our hopes, are one; and. onward, hand in hand. 
We tread, invincible, our inipenal strand. 


London. 


hKIC HAMMOND. 
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FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. 

A STORY OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
{Continued from our last Number.) 


CHAPTER -III 
Prisoners. 

*T^HE great battle of the rivers had been in progress for many weeks. 

■ Neither tlic allies nor the Germans could advance—^neither 
could be compelled to retreat. The slaughttT on both sides wastgreat 
-at times it amounted to butchery. 

The Kaiser had arranged ior a magnificent entry into Paris. He 
thought it would be easy for his generals to obey his orders—^to crush 
French’s contemptible little ai iny; and the retreat of the Allies had been 
looked upon as a rout—not a strategic movement. The rude awaken- 
inl came when Ihench's army caught the German staff napping. 

It was a sad day for the Kaiser. He had planned to make Germany 
the one Kmpiii* in the World. He had hoped to crush England as 
Rome had cruslud Carthage—to make India and the British colonies 
dependencKs ol (ierniany. 

llien he would rule the conquered people according to his ideas. 

Pah !" he had cried m disgust, when referring to England’s rule 
in India. ” Why ai<' tht'io anarchists in India ? England is afraid to 
use force. Oh, yes, I know she talks about the liberty of the people-— 
of justice. Justice ! God, whai do those coolies know of justice ? 
Armed force -that's what they can feel " 

Tlie Kaiser w’ould use his mailed hst. 

, He was indignant that England had put “black” troops in the 
field against liim. He should have kept his flow of indignation for acts 
to which it is more appiopriate. The Indian soldiers are proud of 
an ancestry which possessed a civilisation when the ancestors of the, 
Kaiser were robbers—nay, earlier, when the Huns w'ere running half 
* naked in the Herc3mian woods. At the present day they can stand 
as an example to German culture. Such acts as the murdering of 
** WDmooL.auid children^ the burning to death of old men, never be 
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charged against them. Nor will they shelter themselves behind the 
Red Cro^ or lay waste defenceless cities 

And that they are brave, the Germans lound to their cost; there¬ 
fore was issued another Imperial ouUi to slaughtei the Indian.troops- 
whenever pobsibh* 

To tairy out this ordti, Rosenberg had Inen sent to consult the 
hrench spy He was now in the tent ot hi-. Genual, giving details 
of the information leceived 

“ You have at ranged with the sp\ to send further mformation 
asked the General. 

“ If the Gurklias make any change in then position we'll heat of^ 
il before we set out ” * 

Rosenberg saluted and letired to a t( nt set apart for ofheers There ^ 
was an oiheer present, a friend of Rosenberg 
" Good news, Gottshalk ” 

" Eh—what IS it ^ A plot to cut the throats of tin. «oolies ?'* 
“You have it Loul—what a slaughter then will In to-moiTOW" 


1 ight>’* 

“ I’ve seen too many of oiii ow'n men, to l#( surpnsul at any big 
(asualties in future ’’ • 

“Tush, man • You and I aie still alive ht us lat dunk, and* 

1 ’ meiyy ' 

“ Major, I’m prttty sick of tins wai —I know you '11 not betray 
me What will our people in Germany sa> wlien they knc*w the truth' 
-instead of vm tones, defeats And thi sliughtci—’’ 

“It’s these trenches,” said Rosonleig, placing both his handy 
on Gottshalk’s shoulders ‘ Thev are dull -and you are fedingf 
depressed Lord—You wcic a different ’ man at Louvainc—Wine/ 
w'omen and song Champagne—how m\ mouth w'atnst” t 

Gottshalk’s eyes glistened * ^ 

“ Perhaps you are right ” he saifl 
“ When shall we have another such treat 
“In Paris' 

“ I doubt if w'c'U ever get there ” ^ 

“ Then, if we have to retreat—wot be to tlu towns*wo pass, 
Ihrough.” * 

“ And woe be to our towns in German\ fi i k( and Be|gi|n 
will have their own back , and those Indian-> and Mivans- “ 

“ It will never come to that— 


“ Fs braitst etn Ruf wte Donnesha^', 

Wte %chwerfgekltrr imd Wo:>cnprp>K 

Zum Rhetn, Zum Rfietn, Zutn devfschet Rhein 

Wer wiU de% stromes Huter sein ? 
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And out in the trenches, cold as it was, the men took up the strain— 
** Fast stands and true the watch, * 

The watch on the Rhine/* * 

“ There, listen,” said Rosenberg. " That does not sound as if 
our men are dispirited. I'm not. I’m off now to have some fun.” 

” Women?” 

Rosenberg looked pleased. He liked to be considered a rake. He 
nodded. 

” Wlio is it?” 

” Do you remember that woman in Louvain—that clergyman's 
wife?” 

^ ** But I thought you had failed with her and had—.” 

” Pah ( I killed her. It is her cousin —a good-looking girl. Not 
married. Gott in Himmel • She is pretty.” 

” Where is she ?” 

'* At a village close by. I’m off there now with some of my men.” 
'* There might be some shooting ? ” 

” All the better. We can say the inhabitants fired on us and 
then—fire and sword.” 

” Don't let ys have any more of that—.” 

” Why, what ails you. Captain ? You were not so chicken-heart¬ 
ed at that other place—damn its name, I can’t remember. Ypu did 
not object to pouring petroleum into the cellar where had gathered 
women and children and old men. You, with your hands, set fire to 
n mattress and threw it down into the cellar and ordered the soldiers 
to fire a volley?” 

” Don’t lemind me Major—” 

Rosenberg laughed loudly. 

L ** You’re turning Christian and believe in a future and so forth. 
Damn^it all—there is no hereafter. Have we, Germans, not proved 
that^ Let us live like men.” 

. ^ And he strode out of the room, his head high in the air. 

** Devil!” muttered Gottshalk, and covered his face with his 

hands. 

t a « * « * 

Three men were walking quickly through the night. They were 
Tircuis. The air was biting, but this only urged the men to walk the 
'^faster. The moon was young—a dim light aided them in keeffing 
their course in the direction of Sancy. The Tircurs were dressed as* 
'peasants; but under their great coats carried revolvers. 

*' Do you know the Cur6 of the Church ?” asked Palmer., 

^ ** II the man 1 met there a month ago is in charge. Seve;^ Curds 
' ha'^ murdered by Germans.” 
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** And several Germans have been killed by James Bock* I 
merely make this announcement/’ said Buck, to giv^ the spirits of 
the said murdered priests some satisfaction ’’ 

“ You're a heathen, James " 

** No more than you are, Dick, if that is any compliment, which 
1 much doubt As far as I’m concerned, 1 pray to the Saints-~«do 
heathens do that 

** He’s a good man,” said Lefebre, defending Buck, ”I’ve heard 
him, more than once, before pulling the trigger, ask his patron 
Saint to direct the bullet to the German’s heart 

'* Nay—I’m not so particular. I don’t care where it hits the 
rascal, as long as it knocks him over ” 

Ihere were lights in the village streets, and thiough gaps in th^ 
walls of houses, light penetrated into the night Ihose gaps in the 
walls had been made by shell fire Many of the houses were deserted. 
In the gardens, the flower beds had been trodden under, the veget¬ 
ables uprooted, broken ornaments and vasts littered the deserted 
compounds, even clothes—^women’s garments, baby linen—things 
for which the invaders found no use, and destroyed with that sheer 
lust of brutality for which the German had become noted. 

It was evident that the village had been paid a visit at no diltftflt 

date 

Lefebre wondered if they were too late 

As they approached the Church, they noticed that it, too, had not 
escaped the hands of the Huns The roof, in many places, had faUeo 
in. The windours were smashed. Blinds now covered the apertures. 
But these blinds gave Lefebre hope There were people in the Churdi. 

The Tireurs stumbled and fell over bioken images of the Saints 
as they approached a locked door and knocked 
The call was answered 
” Who’s, there asked a voice 
“Frenchmen,” rephed Lefebre 

The door was opened slightly and a man put his head out. It 
was a clergyman It was Father Sullet 
** What do you want he demanded 
'* Shelter—^then I’ve got something to ask you ” 

” It IS late—come m the morning ” 

“ Don’t you recogmse me >—Lefebre ^ " 

“Come in. Sirs—come in These are penlous times-^vcyy.'jaa 
He threw wide the door and stood aside to let the Tireuxt 
'rhey were in the vestry A dim light was burning The veatn u^M 
famished with a small table and some chairs. The Cur6 had 
been at fais nravers—^there was an open Bible on the tableJ 
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“ Sit dowiij Sirs Ha—Lefebre—gUd to see you We had a visit 
, hrom the Germans after you left My God—^my poor people.” 

The old man lowered bis head and sighed 
, ” They will be revenged,’ said Bu< k 

^ The Cur^‘ htld up his hand 

” ' Vengtame is mine, saith the Lord’ ’ No, my young 
friend do not fight with that intention bight for the defence 
of your country. Fight for tin Truth Germany stands for 
unrighteousnss If Germany wins Rihgion will be trampled under 
foot; but that will never be You said you had a question to ask 
tne r 

“I’m an Englishman— but th< (iin inttrnipttd Palmer 
“The Englisli are our fruiuls (lod bliss them • But you are 
having a bad time England has bi en in\ adc d 1 ondon in flames.- ” 
" Glory be—• Who told you that ’ 1 mghtd Buck ‘ Why, if even 
England went—which it will not- then s Inland 

”We hear little of what is going on South except from the Germans” 
leplied the Curt ”Gtrman ofiicers, who were lure a few days ago, 
told me that England was all but m their hands Ireland was fighting 
for the Germans, ’ 

The damiK il Inr'^* u ii d IJiif k 

” Not true eh? How you Englishmen swear In Africa, all 
the 2ulus, Boers and others aie massacrcing your colonists In India, 
* the Moslems have answered tin call of the Turks to join in a Holy 
War ” 

Till It lames,” laughed PaImei ‘ \mciicans tell tall stories, 
hut they cannot btat the Germans 

”Thty an all lies. Sir?” enquired the Curt his fact brightemng. 
glad and I thank the good (lod I knew they were lying when 
sdid that England had brought about this wai England never 
did^he lovis fieace It is Germany who is the sinnci—wants to 
Cf^quer the woild But vou said you had a question to ask 
‘ * ** I've not forgotten It is about a nurse. Miss Carew Is she 

here ?” 

**Sbe.lS—an Enghshwoman an angel Ha' but I forget We call 
her Nurse Joan, bhc does not want her name mentioned—since two 
days ago, for she has heard that a German Major is seeking her for 
some vile purpose ” 

^'And that same Majoi is now on his way to this village 
The Cur6 leaped from his seat 
"Are you sure ?” he asked 
" We are sure,” said Lefebre 
'* But—but, you'll not let him ? 
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“That’s why we have come. Wh^e is she ?'* 

‘TU can her.” 

Miss Carew came and was introduced to the three Tireurs. She 
was young, good-looking, healthy. Palmer felt no longer any surprise 
now that the German Major was going out of his way to try and capture 
this woman. 

Miss Carew looked surprised—^but not frightened. 

“You’ve something to teU me,” she said looking at Lefebre, the 
oldest of the three Tireurs. 

Lefebre could not speak English; he did not understand what 
was asked. He bowed and pointed to Palmer. 

Joan Carew blushed. She did not know why. Palmer was good-; 
looking, but Joan had seen many good-looking men and yet had never 
felt the blood rush to her cheeks. ^ 

“Please sit down,” said Palmer ; and when she was seated, askedi 
“You had a cousin, and that cousin a little girl—” 

Now she looked frightened. 

“ You say fiad ? What do you mean?” 

“ The child is alive ; but your cousin—” 

Before Palmer had finished his sentence, Joan bjfirst out crying. 
She quickly recovered herself, however, and asked: 

“That man Rosenberg?” , ’• 

Palmer nodded 

“Where—where is the child ? And how do you know these 
things ?” . ^ 

In a few words Palmer told her. 

Joan wept softly. , 

“ It is better that my cousin is dead,” she said. “I will look after 
the child—if, if that man will only let me alone.” v 

The Cur6 who had gone out of the room, returned hastily. * 

“A man'has come to say that a troop of Germans is riding this 
way.” 

“Rosenberg and his men,” said Lefebre. 

Joan looked terrified. Her face turned ashen—^her hands shooki) 
and her eyes stared out of her head. She threw herself oa Pahnei^ 
and clung to him. 

“ Save me! save! ” she pitifully cried. 

It was apparent that Rosenberg had instilled into the WQin^ 
a lear of him that was almost appalling. It was not death-Hiot*e<i| |^ 
torture, but worse, that Joan feared. 

Palmer comforted her. 

1 “We are here to save you,” he said. 

. Buck^envied I^lmer. Why had he not been standinR^Hli 
Joan ? the beautiful woman would have been m 
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**We must hide her/' said the Ciir£. 

V “And you must hide us also," said Lcfebre. "We are Tireurs/* 

“Then come this way." 

The Cur6 led them to the crypt of the Church which had a secret 
trapdoor, and was an ancient treasure house of a feudal lord. Here 
lie brought some chairs—even bedding and food—bread and cheese. 

“A light—^you must have a light," he said. 

And in a few minutes he had brought a small lamp. 

Then he went away and locked the door. 

“1 don’t know why he has brought us bedding," said Lefebre. 
'The Germans won't stay long—and we must get back to camp." 

“Perhaps the lady would like to lie down,” said Buck, taldng one 
>f Joaki’s hands in his and pressing it. *TIow cold you are," he said. 

“Not more than usual." she replied, drawing her hand away 
gently. She went and sat on a box. “ 1 don't know how to thank 
roti ^ for coming to my rescue," she said. 

“I know what these German brutes are,” Lefebre told her, for 
he had spoken in French. "My wife and child—they are dead, 
mtchered.” 

“But not dishonoured—thank God for that,” said Joan. “Death— 
! fear not death, but I've seen women—girls, assaulted as even savages 
lave not been known to have assaulted their prisoners. You are, I 
lelieve, a Tireur ?" 

“We all three are." 

Joan looked at Palmer. 

, “I’m sorry. Do you know that you, whenever you shoot a 
German, commit murder ?" 

f "Not in the least bit,” laughed Palmer, “Our soldiers—" 

. “Yes—our soldiers. But you are not employed by your country?" 

'“I’m of more use to my country now. Besides, the Germans 
:ry to shoot me.” 

* "They'll shoot you if you are taken a prisoner ; that ought to 
how you what people think of Tireurs." 

I "1 don’t care what they think. I’ll shoot as many Germans as I 
:an." 

“So will I," said I.efebre, producing his pipe. "Room yet for 
Bore crosses.'* 

"You—-horrid men" exclaimed Joan, "you’ll make me hate yoa.** 

' Palmer laughed. 

“I can't help it," he said. 

"Shut up !” cried Buck. "Dick, I’ll kick you—can't you see how 

are hurting the lady ?” 

. Jb» .,lThe* CurO entered. 
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**Thcy*ve gone,” he said, '"The Major was very angiy—wohld"^ 
not believe the he I told him—God forgive me for lying and before 
many of my parishoncrs, too The Major was going to search every 
comer of the Church, when a soldier came running to him and said 
the remains of a cavalry patrol had arrived From what I could gatheri 
the patrol had been ambushed by some Britishers *Black devils oC 
the British,' he called them ” 

Palmer laughed 

"That's what they call our Indian troops,” he said in 
explanation , 

” But,” said Lcfcbrc, "this will mean delay Ihe Germans may 
ndt leave this village, and we have to get to our camp as quickly as 
possible I better go out and sec— ’ 

"Nay, fnend ” wained tjie Curt "A number of Geimans know*' 
you. My man will do the needful ” ' 

"Will your man stand about and tmd out their movements asd 
their designs ^ ’ 

* The Cur6 shook his head “ ' 

"My friend the peasants aie afiaid—they have reason to be. 
Fiom a distance they will spy—' 

"Tliat won t do,” declared Palmer ' I'll go but No German 
has seen m( - at hast no German who has been close enough to* 
(.\amine my fcatuns, is alive to-day ” 

He laughed as he turned round and dehUratcly looked at Joan. 
But Joan's face wore a frightened expression 
"W^y unnecessarily expose yoursilf to danger’” she asked. 

"What dots it matter ’ I’m a murderer,” and he walked OUt ol 
the crypt 

Palmer knew his way out of the (hbrch compound , but at the 
garden gate he stood and listened to catc h if possible, the Jinm of 
voices which would indic ate the direction the Germans had gone. 

He heard nothing The street lamps had gone out It was d^rk. 
He was returning to the Church to enquire of the Curb's me0-l 
senger if he knew where the Germans had gone, when suddenly Wst, 
arms were seized and he was overpowered * i 

"You were not in the Church just now when we searched,” 
the Sergeant in charge of the soldiers 

"And yet you saw me just now come from there,” Palmer laiUdMIlX 
in spite of the predicament he was in 
The Sergeant did not answer 


Two of the soldiers took Palmer by the arms, and mandiet|^| 
to a large house not far from the Church In the compound, JlA 
a fire, soldiera were sitting They paid little attention to 
of a prisoner 
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At the door of the house a sentry was on guard 
**Thc Major and other officers are in&ide examining a pnsoner/' 
he said in answer to a question by the Si^rgeant 

The large hall of the house was illuminated with many lamps 
Round a table sat ihiec officers, near them was an Indian officer, 
guarded by German soldiers 

The ^rgeant made his report 
^ The Major’s face brightened 

“From the Church, ch he said turning to Palmer "Then, my 
fine fellow, tell me if you know when they have concealed Nurse 
Carew. Think—it means your life ’’ 

“I'm not afraid to die ’’ 

“No ? Are you a Belgian ? 

“No disgrace if I were I'm an Lnglishman '' 

“Ha 1“ The officers exclaimed in unison 
“A Tircur -or a sj>y?'' demanded the Major 
“You must find that out for yourself’’ 

“We’ll not trouble to - you'll die with this eemntrjman of youm,’’ 
and he laughed, "unless he answers niy questions Now then, Muller,’’ 
tunung to a young officer ' question him 1 m dimned if I can talk, 
his monkey language ’’ 

“Listen,’’ saiel Miillei to the (lurkha offieer ‘Your life wnll be 
spared—^you will be given a commission in our army, the victorious 
German army, if vem jMemiisc to indue e vourmen to come over to us 
Why fight for the Fiigli h ? I isten 111 uad you a telegram received 
to-day freim our gre»at and gleiiiems Empeioi 

The South African trouble is proving nwri serious than the British 
are inclined to admit hgypt is a caldron boiling over under the fires of 
revolt and the Amicr of Afghanistan is only waiting the signal of the 
border *Ra)ahs to send across the frontier his pntly trained army Why 
did the British t nler upon this war ^ lh\ were actuated by motives 
of spoliation Britain cares nothing for intcrnationeU obligations, 
Britain is the Sly loth the bloody usurer among the nations** 

“ Now what do you say to ihat^ You come of a brave stock, a 
Nation that loves truth—’’ 

“ That epistle you have just read, ’ said the Gurkha—“I think 
there is a mistake in the name of the ce)untr> Ought not Germany 
to be substituted for Britain 
( “ Bravo, man of truth,’’ laughed Palmer 

A soldier, standing by, hit Palmer in the mouth 
“ I have read what is written,’’ said the German officer to the 
xurlcha, trying hard to conceal a blush of shame 

** Then all you have read are hes I know better, t The Rajahs— 
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not one of them are eager for an Afghan invasion In fact, many oC 
them are in the finng hne, now " 

** I thought the Germans already knew that,” said Palmer. **Some 
of them were in the recent charges ” 

Rosenberg snatched up his revolver and was about to shoot 
Palmer, when Muller caught his hand 
” Not that way, ’ he said 
Rosenberg threw the revolver on tlu table 
” Tie this Englishman to that cooht there how will he like that, 
eh 

” Neither the Gurkha noi 1 will feel it any disgiacc I know t 
do not, and he a brave man is, 1 ni sure, ready to shake my hapd, 
and—" 

” Silence •’ thundered I^oscnberg Ihen turning («» the sergeantj^ 

said 

” Six men—six paces 

Palmer and the Gurkha wire minlutl out io lie ,hol 


(HAPIER JV 
Joan’s Sacriiui 

Is he coming ^ 

He has not come 

An hour passed and Palmer hail not returned 1 efeore ana 
Buck grew anxious Even Joan asked frequently Is he coming.”^ 
It was getting towards moining iLfebre had important WlHt'lc: 
to do -he must get back to camp In his pocket was the roll of pnpei' 
signed by the spy—that piece ot paper must reach its destmaticni. 
Yes, he must get back at once before it* grew light He would leave 
Buck at the Church 

But where was Buck ■* * 

He had gone—and no one had seen him leave the crypt 
Lefebre decided to await Buck s return There was nothing elsq 
for him to do " * 

Buck had crept out, unperceived, into the dark He found tbo 
house where the Germans were putting up Fhc soldiers m thca:ompqaiii£ 
were lying about, asleep He was passing around a low bmld|i|g^ 
when, from the house, came four men, guarding two, who were IbuUM^ 
cuffed Buck flattened himself against the wall The soldiers 
their prisoner., went no further than the outhouse As Buck 
round an angle of the wall he saw one of the men open a door, 
ivisoners were thrown in Then one of the soldiers said: 

** It wiU be daylight in three hours You have 
say your prayers You will be shot as soon as the sun “ 
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** You have more need for prayers than we,” said one of the 
prisoners 

Buck te<of;riised the voice 

A sentry was lift to guaid the prisoners ,thc others returned to 
tlie house 

Buck argu( d witii hinis< If would it In wise to risk detection—to 
kill the scntiy and rclcast Palmer or go back and tell Lcfcbre ^ He 
decided to taki no risks llu Ciiurdi was not far off 
” Ha\t you found him 

It was Join SIk had bttii stindingmar the door listening for 
footsteps, fiom till time it w.is distuvmd tliat Bmk was miasing 
“lie's a piHonci to be shot at -tuniisi blurtid out Buck 
Joan suppressed a s(rcini Jht good Cur6 ca t his eyes to the 
ceiling and oihiid up a piuytr 

Lcfebn tap}xd Bu(k on th< shouhkr 
"Come wc must sa\( him hi siid 
” Let me comf, too pk adi d Joan 

Lcfcbre brushed lid ixtindiHl hind asidt He did not deign a 
leply. But as he walkid to (in door tlu Cun slopped him 

” Wait, Sir • Slid hi 111 ind i message to tlu French lines— 
they are not far off If no In Ip loinis in two hours then go out 
and help ” 

” IIow tan lulp lomi How stnd a mi^sagc * 

” I’ve a pigeon 

“The Vllus are \ gwod idlttn tmUs from hin —iM'rhaps more” 
”liiu till loads a I goo^l '*>fd an ainud motor ” 

” Huiry SI ml olt thi mi'isigi ' 

The Curt hastily wroti instruitions on a piece ot paper 

” Come with nu lu sud to I cfebu 

« 

Both Iiftbii ami iUuk tollowed him hiving Joan alone in the 
foom 

( They passed out oi ttic Mstry door and walktd towards the nun* 
«*d belfry Too inti nf in their business tlu v did not see the dark form 
of a man flattened i^aiiidt tl e wall of tin vestrv' 

The dcxir was oixm Flu man shpix?d into Hu room It was 
daik—hut ho saw a dun light Inn rung m a room not far distant. *1116 
light guided him It was the c rypt 11c peeped in and chuckled. On 
a chair, her eyes dosed as if asleep, sat Joan The man silently 
approached the woman In an instant he had seized and gagged 
her. She struggled, but he was powerful 

** I’ve got you,” laughed the man, lifting Joan in his arms. "An 
friend will not take you from me now.” ^ 
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He went back the way he had come. Outside the vestry he 
paused and looked in the direction of the belfry 

There was a ladder by which the three men had climbed to the 
beltry. He wondered what the men were doing Ills country—that 
was Rosenberg's first tliought, tlien 

"Pah he exclaimed "Ihey .no only hiding" 

He walked swiftly out of the < oniptnind and bat k to his own room 
in the house occupied by the Germans 

The sentries lei him pass without .1 woid His men were too 
used to their Majoi’b exploits to make any loiniiunts 

Arrived at his room, Rosenberg removed tin gag and forced Joan, 
into a chair Then he stood in fioiit of her iiid laughed ti lumphantly* 
Joan looked more beautiful than 1 vet m iu 1 distn ss 
For the first time in his life, Rosenborg fi It sonu thing akin to lovo 
for a woman He stopped laughing and turned In•> hi ad aside. The 
window was open ^ 

"Are you feeling cold ’"he asked 

Joan's checks flushed Shi notid tin ihaiigt m Robcnbatlf'fr 
way of addressing her , and hex soul riiolted against the thought that 
the man was attempting to make love to lui 

She sprang to her feet AH fear had now xamsirid 
"Drop that sympathetic tone," shi said "If yon are so inindftll 
of my welfare, why did you not leave me at tiie Church^" 

Rosenberg did not relish the repulse 

"Betausc," he said, "I’ve always marked you out for possession. 
1 tell you, frankly 1 never, till tliN night had any mt< ntion of making 
you an offer of moinagc " 

" And you pnde yourself on being virtuous Howcvci, I’ll humour 
that pnde Major Rosenberg, I'm sorry 1 cannot marry you," 
and she swept him a bow " Now let me pass " • 

Rosenb^g burst out laughing 

"You’re clever," he said, " 'Pon my ‘-oul you aic Then if it*a 
not marriage, it must be the other thing " ’’ 


Joan shivered 

"You dare not," she cried , and yet she km w the man wpuld daiU' 
anyrthing—^there was no one to prevent him furinan officers WWW^ 


httle gods in their own country, in conqnend lands they 
Almighty. ^ « ■% 

" You can help me to be courteous," he said "by complying 

my request." 

*T’ll comply with nothing " 

"Remember, you are English, and I can easily prove yott'sd^^ 
spy!" 
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will not be the first or the biggest lie you and your country- 
men have told." 

** You arc Ix-nf on annoying me. Well, I’ll want your definite 
• answer, when I take you back presently to camp I’m busy just now. 
There’s a countryman of yours waiting niy orders for his execution.” 

Joan stalled She knew who the man was Palmer had come 
to save her life - could she not save his > 

An idea Slie would dissc*ml)lc * 

" Come Major," she said with a smile “ When 1 hr^t knew you 
in Gt'rmaiiy, I thought you an excellent fcdUiw. You don't mean all 
you say, elo you 

" I do truly mean that I love vtm " he n*plied, m a softer voice. 
"Why will you not inaii\ me 

"I’m an Knglishwoinan You (itinians hate my people '* 

"When you maiiv me, vou’ll no longer Ik English." * 

"And if 1 consent, will \ou set fiee the countryman of mine—" 
" Ha I Is that it 

Although his language \^.ls somewhat ambiguous Joan, from the 
fierce light in the man’s eves, u.ul that the Major had grown jealous— 
hr suspected that Palnui was hti lovei 
" No —that's not it " 

Joan aetuallv iiiiinuktil the intonation of bis voice, but she 
smiled immediate Iv afttiwaids 

Joan was plav mg a de e p game she mt ant to wm she could be 
as lieroic as the Englishinan who had iisked his life to save hers. She 
detested the Maj(»i Was he not tlu inurdinT of Imr cousin ?—She 
had heard the story of that crime tiom Buck therefore the value 
of h»T s.uiiftre was giesit 

Kosenbeig’s brow deaied 
"Jhen-^* 

Joan laughed 

"You have not told me what \ou suspect ?" sh< said 
"Bdt you have guessed it " 

•"But, bring a woman, I have tlu privilege of—" 

"Please don't w.iste time You love that man ' 

"N^er met him till a low hours ago " 

"Then why do j'ou plead for his life "" 

"Because he is a countryman of mine " 

^’You’ll marry me 
"If you liberate that man 

Joan meant to keep her word -marry him ; but was fulty resdved 
’ never to live with him. ‘ 

^ "1 will," said the Major. "But what guarantee have 1 that yon 

^ keep your word ?" 
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Joan flushed at the insult 

“It IS for me to ask you for a guarantee/’ she answered. 

“Be it so—that guarantee T'll gi\e, and on your jwrt you must 
sign this—" 

He sat down and wrote on a pie<( of paper 
-"There, sign that ’’ 

But bc'forc Joan could take tlu pu < % of i>.ip< i Rosenberg drew 
back his arm 

"No—I’ll take your word for it You Knglisii fM'ople^ wliat- 
ever else you may do keep youi wonl ^ 

Joan could not resist the tuiiptation to say 

"I’m sorry 1 cannot pay youi nation tlu sanu (oiiiplimcnt/' 

The Major shrugged his shoukUis Jo<in h.ul pioniised to many 
him—When slit was his wifi ,,ht would tiadihii nianiuis 
*' "I suppose you understand,’’ he asktd lur, th.it 1 in running a.*' 
great risk in libiiating a prisoner If 1 in iqioitdl 1 11 he shot/' . 
Joan hoped he would, hut did not say so 
"How arc you going to ni.inagi it •'* Vlu askni 
"Well, most of the men not of my command 1 tin .in are drunkl 
If they don't s» e me, all is well My mi n aie a pii k« d lot 
"Of villains 

"lhanks Don t try my jhitiiiui You an in inv power and f 
need not trouhh to inairy you 

Joan ilid not want him to rt >iim( his savage mood She must 
save Palmer 

"1 must admit you have trcatid m« with gi< it < oiisiduration/V 
she said, "and I thank y'ou ’’ % 

Tlu Major smiled )o.in he thouidij, was alie.idy iM'ginning to 
submit ' 

"It IS getting light," said he 1 must set about Iidtmg this English¬ 
man go at onic " 

He was moving to the dixir, when a strange hu//ing, throbbing 
noise outsidi arrested Ins footste|>s 

Rosimberg was too familiar with this kind of noisi not to knoW 
whence it proceeded 

But was It a fncndly aeroplane ■' 

That question was soon setthnl 
A loud explosion. 

He rushed out of the room He w.is a soldii i ind not 
now. Ills men—he must look after them 

The first explosion had apparently done no damage, 
berg collected his men at an angle of the house. The tuBXVjpfm 
returned. It was flying at sinking distance Rosenb^'^|»^n, 
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fined. This was exactly what the airman wanted. He did not know 
previously where, in the rompound, the Germans were hiding. The 
first bomb was aimed to fall outside the compound 

The airman dropped two bombs in quick succession. The first 
hit the angk* of <ln* house near wlieie tin soldiers had collected. A 
loud report a shower of stones as a p.ut of the building toppled down 
burying and wounding several ol the soldii'is The second bomb fell 
on the outhouse where were the pnsoiieis, shattinng the roof. 

The wounded tried for help, whilt tluise twtj setlously injured, 
only gro.ined Some of tin unwounded wtn aln ady making off for 
the coilntry, when Kosimljt'rg tailed (litiii hatk 

But now veas heard anotlu'i sound 

“An armed motor (ai.” tried .1 man I lie (lenr.in tavalry feared 
these motor c.iis Rosenberg know that the inoto!-c.ir would be 
supplied with mat lime giiiis -that liis little tor(« would l>e aniiihilaftcd. 

“Ride on,” he tried ‘.uross thf»se ditcius the motor cannot 
follow there ” 

Bt'forc he himself totik i<» flight, lie must set me Jt>an He knew 
he had failed lt> liberate I’.dnui but llu f.iull was not his, therefore 
Joan must koej) to her pait of tin coiitr.u t 

But the dotir w.is blocked the room looketl wrecked He called 
“Joan! Joan.” but retenetl no answer He di agged away fallen 
masonry from the dotu, .\m! just when he thought he had sufficiently 
cleared away .dl ohstat l«*s tin iiuuhiiie gun of the motor-car 
spoke. 

Rtisenlierg w.as not quiti iircil of life To stay now, was certain 
death or t apt ivity , hi sides, J<»an might In dead 

He niouiiti'd his horse and rode away 

Buck knew where Palmer anil the (iurkha had been imprisoned, 
^'ollowcd by I efibie, he had raced dowm the load .is soon as the motor¬ 
car had passed He was challenged, and his aiisw'eiing cry of “Pm an 
Irish Britislier ' was received with a roar of laughter from the motor¬ 
car. When 111 and lafehie weie aide to enter the lompound, he ran 
to the shatteied outhousi\ calling for help Two British officers came 
to bis assistance. Buck explained that an Englishman and a Gurkha, 
condemned to death, had been imprisoned in the ruined shed. 

“Explanations afterwaids.” said the senior officer, “Just you 
shout to your friend—if he i** alive, he will hear you.” 

Buck obeyed 

** Dick! Dick 1” he ciied, “Are vou dead? ” ^ 

Loud laughter and then—"can't mistake who’s shouting/' announc- 
' ad that Palmer was alive. 

“Also the Gurklia ? " 
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“Also the Gurkha—but wc'U presently be able to say we are 
dead, if you don’t hur^ A beam is coming down on us No->don*t 
touch that side—you arc shifting the beam '* 

Tlic wall that had not been damaged by the bomb, was attacked 
with a crowbar from the motui cat I he wall was old, therefore no 
great exertion was required to make a gap sufiuient for the passage 
of a man. 

“Come out, P.ilm(r,“ cried Buck 

And out Palmer and tht (vurkha tami Ihe latter saluted the 
officers. He was known to them Questions and answers were quickly 
got over, and then (aptain Puller, the senior ofliur m charge of Ac 
motor, asked 

“Wlio was It that sent a message to our Allies ? “ 

“I did,” answered Buck I mean 1 told the Cur6 of the Church . 
yonder and he sent a pigeon ” 

“I must thank the Cui6 Tlu Pitiuh stnl off .in aeioplane and 
then telephoned to us Hullo I Did anyoiu' hear 
They all heard it this time—a call for help 
“It IS a woman” said Butk “I wonder what pooi ir<‘ature Acy 
have shut up in there,’ and he joined in the rush towanls the house. 

Having coinc direct from the lielfiy with I efebre, neither he 
nor Lefebn* had disiovcred that Joan was missing Iherefore their 
surpnsc was great when they found it was Joan who had called for 
help , and Joan laughed and cried alternate ly while she told her story. 
She was so phase el, she said, that Mi Palmer was safe She did oot 
refer to the eontraet she had made with Rosenl»eig 

Then the Cur^, after a fruitless scare h in ins (iiureli, came running 
to them. To him Jeian had to relate he r story, and while she was dedng 
so, and Palmer, too, w.is giving his experiences, I-efe'bre had a quiet 
talk with Captain Fuller * 

“You are eeitain about your informatiem askeel T*'allpr 
“Absolutely ' 

“And the Germans will not know that their plot has been dis^* 
covered 

“The spy has l)e»en shot I’ll send off the pig<*on as sttotuas 1 get 
baeJc to camp Rosenberg, the man I told yem about, has escaji«dr^ 
I was anxious about him . but I do not finel him among the dead ail^ 
woemded here’’ » 


“Then you'll remember my instructions '” • 

“You may trust me ’’ 


The dead Germans were left for bunai. the wounded werpi 
in Ae motor-car, which presently raced away on its retitfln jottcii^j^ ^ 


“And now it is time for us to be moving,” said Lefcbim* 
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“ Wc hhall want a sort of conveyance for Miss Carew/' said Palmer. 
But Joan refused to go with them She said—“Come back, one 
of you, with the duld." 

*‘ril come,'* said Buck, eagerly, 

Joan smilftl «ind bowed, and then looked at Palmer 
"Won't you < ome 

"When duty brings me this way," answered Palmer ‘ III, how¬ 
ever, see that Mr Bur k takes the »liihl to you " 

"Thank you '* 

There was no enthusiasm in htr voue She tinned and walked 
towards the Church 


***** 

The load from Dixniude lo Langeniark ruts the Bixshoote woods 
in two. The road first enteis an ojn*n spate bowl-hkc in shape, form¬ 
ed by two arms of the wockI stretching to nght and left about a hundidd 
yar^. The railway from Stoden to Pilkcn sknts the wood on the Allies' 
side, and from a point in this diieetion a force of («urkhas and 
Punjabis, about sunset, advanctd ind c'ntered the wood The mam 
portion of the lone took up positions in the light horn of the wtK>d 
On the edge of the left, Indian ta\airy were caiefullv concealed The 
infantry had two inaLliine guns with them 

The Tirc'Uis h.id not >et Kft then cases, cvcipt Lcfebre, who was 
with the oflicer cominanding the Imperial foico 

Palmet was playing with La Poiiiwe He was fond of children, 
and La Pou|)ee had taken to him He had told the little one about 
Joan and had piomised to send hei to Joan the next dav 
A "And inuininy and daddy queried the child 

Palnici dec uled to It 11 a lie He would leave it to Joan to acquaint 
Ihe.child of hei loss Yet it was not altogether a he. although the 
child was dcceixed 

**You*ll hnd them some da\," he s«iid 
” "And that bad man- he got mummy ’> ' 

Palmer mutteii'd a curse Then - 
, "No Thild he 11 never trouble inumm^ again " 

*T's glad. He lieat mummy , make her cry " 

I^mcr clenched his fist and registen d a vow to, as early as pos- 
“uhle, effectually prevent Rosenberg harming other women. 

"Are you icady?” 

It was lcfebre He had returned 

The men were ready—all armed Only Bruno—disappewted 
Bruno—^was left behind to protect 1 a Poup6e 

'pie Tireurs, some twenty of them, all good shots, ranged 
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themselves along the concave side of the bowl, formed by the two arms 
of the wood. 

They waited in silence The moon was not bright, but beyond 
the shadow of the trees, it was possibl(> to ste objects approaching.^ 
An hour—^it seemed several hours p.isscd Then Lcfebre re¬ 
turned 

**The Germans," he said, and took up a {losition close to Palmei» 
on the nght. Buck was on tlu lett ^ 

*Tt is only when I shoot selected men, said I efebre, "that I can 
put a cross on the bowl of in> pijie lo-nighl r\e selected Rosenberg. 
"So have I " 

"No," said Lcfebre sleinlv "He is mini There they come.*’’ ‘ 
At first the enemy could not be seen, but tin ii voices were heard 
as, unsuspecting any danger and believing the British some miles oft, / 
they laughed and sang Hundieds of them at this instant, full Of 
lifi^—in a few seconds would be hing de>id It was horiil)le>-but it I 
was—war,—murder legalised 

The Germans were ijuite < lose now to the right horn of the forest. * 
They could be setn—maiihmg easily, even smoking 

The fireuis saw tongues ol hii spurt out of the woods, men fell in 
heaps at the hrst dischaigi thin tin niaihim guns began to work# 

It was a massaite 

The German ofliccrs tried to steady tin ii men. but as a line formed , 
It was obliterated, cnes and groans -inin rushed from side to side seek¬ 
ing cover Those who lushed to the left or u ntn wi re shot down by 
the Tireurs and dismounted ca% airy It was, howi vei only the bead 
and a portion of the centn of the Cvcrman loluinn that had been 
struck; but soon the rear, pushing on over the di .id, hi came the front 
line—and still the machine guns dealt death * 

Flesh and blood could not stand it longei The Germans•brOko 
and fled. 

The fight had only lasted a few minutes 

As the Germans approathed the left horn of the wood, there 
was a loud ye 1, and the Indian cavalry were among them with lanee 
and sword. Through them and over them, then, rounding them* drovjBi/ 
them back to receive more punishment from the machine guns,}^ 
In five minutes all was over What was left of the GermatU|^ 
surrendered. 

It was an hour later that Palmer found Lefebrc. Leletilb'.IflHIi 
hunting among the dead T 

"I have not found him," he told Palmer before any wiurd haA jMj j gn i: 
spoken, and Palmer knew who T^efebre referred to. 

"He has probably escaped." 
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**How ? T saw him and fired. It is true there was a terrible 
crash from the guns at the same time, and plenty of smoke, and I could 
not tell if 1 had hit him, but at such close range, I never miss.*' 

*‘Hc may have been earned away ’’ 

Lcfcbre shook Ins head 

**1 don't think so However, 1 can't put a cross on my pipe to¬ 
night.” 

{To be Continued.) 


J. H. WILLMER 
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THE’^MONTH. 

The mam reason assigned to the monotony ot the war 

Europe during the last month was that the weather^ 
The War. conditions were not favouiabk* (o military operft<«)i 
tions The adequacy of this < xpl.^nation will bo 
tested when brighter weather returns The K.iisi*i seems deter-< 
mined upon making anothei senous atl» nipt to brtak the French 
Ime at Soissons and threaten Pans fh m lal von KIu< k met with ^ 
a small success m checking the slow lint stcsidy French advance 
at this point, but the general situation in tin western theatre of 
the war remainc'd practically unchanged dunng the* month. Ao* 
the trenche, are mined, the captuic of a ticmc li is sometimes follow¬ 
ed by disaster to the victors Thi‘ arti'lleiy oi the* Allies is noW' 
said to be as good as that of the enemy, il not supcTior. Whether 
the copper 'famine in Germany has tended to airc'sl Gorman 
operations to any matcnal t xtent is not c lc*ar, but great impor¬ 
tance IS attached to the difficulty of obtaining that metal. No» 
substantial progress w'as recorded m the eastern theatre of the 
war either, and the chief reason assigned is the seventy of winter, 
The Germans have been engaged in experiments with air-shipsffi 
and submanne^s, apparently as a preparation for a coming naval|| 
encounter Pci haps if they do not feel oqu.il to it, they will 
nibbling " at sea as General Joffre is saici to be practising, 
land. Besides the naval raid wrhich they made on the nortMds^^ 
coast of England, they sunk the Formidable by moan^oiiau 
submarine. The lurks have been routed by Romans i^o 
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places, but they have made progress in another direction and 
occupied 'I'abriz in Persian territory. Persia is not prepared to 
• fight and evidently Kussia is expected to come to her rescue. It 
appears tliat riirkcy has abandoned the project of attacking 
l^ypt, and her army i-s m a sad condition. The attempts made 
to preach a lelipious war appear to have faded, and can scarcely 
succeed as long as the- I urkish armies are led by German Officers. 
It may, however, be long before Env(‘i Pasha's powerful friends 
are shaken off 


Much attention was attracted during the month by some of 
the neutral Powcts, especially by the I’nited States. 
A quarrel betueen two persons often conduces to 
Neutral the benefit of a thiid. \\'hile the trade of almoUt 

Powers. every country has suffered more or less by the 

present wai, American and Scandinavian merchants 
*can profit by supplying to the belligerents what they are prepared 
to pay a high pric e loi. (’opi>er is one such commodity and neutral 
ships appear to bj* adopting various dodges to smuggle this 
and other lontraband articles. The trade leturns of Norway, 
Sweden, and Dcnmaik prove conclusively that these countries 
have been helping Germany, through comnu*riial rather than 
political motives, and the trade inleiests (omerned naturally 
dislike till' redurtiem of prcdits. Friendly notes have been 
' exchanged lx tween the Govoinmcntsof the Tnited Slates and the 
'^Uniteif Kingdom, .ind their agreement on the essential principles 
of international dealing ought to fat ilitate an amicable* settlement 
'.of the details. I\ iliaps war material of one kind or another is‘ 
oupj^lied by Ameiica to the Allies as well, but the German navy 
is unable to search the offending vessels— at any rate such would 
‘he the G'erman .story, though there is no reason why American 
ships should take a risk which the ships of the Allies are at present 
.free to take. Anyhow a proposal htis been made in the legislative 
assembly of the United States to prohibit the supply of war mate¬ 
rial to any belligerent, 'flie object may be to enforce neutrality 
more'eflectively without undue interference by the British navy, 
4>uthowthe law will work in practice is a different question. 
:,Thenagtun, America has a good opportunity now to purchase 
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shipis from Germany, and though the prim^ Wjuci; ni&y be 
interest, the purchase ..will undoubtedly help Germany in a 
difficulty. The meeting of the Scandinavian monarchs has been 
^followed by a declaration by the King of Sweden tifat the country 
must be prepared to defend its economic interests. There is no 
necessity at present to interpret the language as a threat to join 
in the vrar if other neutral Powers interfere. Italy and Rumania 
are both credited with an intention to join in the war as soon a£ 
weather and their military preparation permit, and who kno^ 
that other Powers will strictly maintain their neutrality ? , Foi 
those who believe in omeiis the (‘uilhquake is not a good, 
augury for Italy, but statesmen and warriors are more ration* 
alistic, and the physical disaster that has overtaken a few toynif 
and villages would not affect the politics of the Stale. ' ! 

'[‘he Indian National Congress passed a resr>lution in the la$jj 
week of December praying for the (Extension 61 
December H. E. Lord Hardinge’s office for siivli time as may 
Conferences. necessary for a v^roper settlement of the groat 
and far-reaching issues affecting the future position 
of India as a component and equal part of the Empire." Xh* 
reference is not to the bestowal of what is called " colonial s^- 
government " on India, but to the rights of Indian cmigranti 
in the Colonics. His Excellency's efforts to secure a satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty in Canada have jiot yet met with the 8am< 
success as in the case of South Africa. Tin* (‘migrants go to, tb< 
two parts of the Empire in different circumstances, and {ferliap! 
the two Colonies attract different types of men. 'Phe resistanci 
*of Indians in South Africa to objectionable laws is passive. Th( 
accounts that have reached this country from Canada seem, ft 
show that the authorities there complain of more active resistanbf 
The emigrants who returned to-India by the Japaifese ,s|iij 
" Komagata Maru " were many of them in a dangerous 
while they were persuaded to land in Calcutta; the attem{|^||^ 
'{convey them back to their homes in the Punjab was resisti^^r 
some erf them and a few casualities occurred in the encoi>iit^|j 
the police. A committee appointed to enquire 
circumstances of that incident submitted a report;,; 'i 
been pubH^bed with the Government of India’s 
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It Appears from the icpoit that with betlci tact on the part of 
some of the officeis, citlicr the usponsibility for the occurrence 
would have been all on one side, oi the mi‘>hdp would not have 
attained such propoitions Anyhow no purpose would now be* 
’ served by trying to fix the rtsponsibility in a manner different 
from the jiidgnM nt of the (ommittu , and d‘^ no one is to be prose¬ 
cuted or puni'.lKd for any offeine oi indistution that might Tiave 
been committed, the inridcnt is f loscd The rights of the emigrants, 
however, lem.nn to In settled As fai as indentured labour 
is concermd the (()ngn''S uromnu lui-. its abolition altogether. 
It is hop(d that tin st i\ii i*s n nden d b\ India .»nd Indian soldiers 
to the FnipiK dining I Ik wai will mateiidly slungthen the 
Viceroy's h.inds m o1)1 lining s itisl.i« lor> niuessions from the 
Colonics As Ihs h\(i lU in \ nn ntiorn tl m Ins C oiiin il last month, 
about two bundled thousand soUluis fioin India have gone or 
wiU*go to live dilfncnt theatus ol tin wai Nothing appears 
to have bee n s.ud in tin ( oiigiess .ibout tin i ost of the expeditions 
Something w.is said h\ the Indian niembiis in the Imperial 
Legislative toimid, and more will piobably be said in future meet¬ 
ings in (oiioboration oi the loyal sintimcnts of the people. The 
opinions of the (onguss on the constitution and functions of the 
Secretary of State's Council, on the separation of executive from 
judicial oflices, and othei lefoims, au will known The National 
Social Confticiut was held undei the distinguished piesidency of 
H H. till Yuvaiaja of Mysore He has tia\clled much in the 
East and in the West and «i comparison of men and manners in 
< the com sc of lus tiaviK added to Ins leading and independent 
reflection has i onMiucd him of the neiessit\ of altciing many of 
those customs and institutions which hamper freedom and 
progress and aie iinsuitcd to modem conditions Ihe only new 
^ ^question discussed bv the ( onfcrence was a Bill introduced into 
the Madras Legislative Council to legalise post-puberty marriages 
* of women, thi' validity of which in the highei castes that do not 
practise them has been doubted As might have been expected, 
the Bill has aroused some amount of opposition. The scheme 
A^f interfering, cithci really oi nominally with general laws 
affecting soacty, as distinguished from legislation for special 
of men, IS bound to be lesisted Nevertheless time on 
of reformers, and the appearance of the Social Reform 
^ Advocate,'* g new joiurnal of the stalwarts in Madras, is a welcome 
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sign of the times, which leaver no doubt about the progress of thp 
hands db. the dial 

For some time to ionic every comcssion made to public 
opinion is likely to be attiibuted to the war and 
Private the loyalty of the piople Apait from the 
Uoivcrsitics. relation of cause uid < t cordial iclations between 
authorities and tlu' ^ iplt iie always desirablCi and 
especially so in times of stress ind in A statue of Lord Ripon 
was unveiled by Loid Pentland in Midi as in the Congress week. 
Better late thin mver lord Pi ntlaiid also j>iid a visit to the 
Congress Win thei i fiovi inoi mouUI h ivi i on ft m d such honour 
on that assimbly but lor the ordi il thnmji uliiili the Empire 
IS passing IS a ni itti i foi spi i ulalifin It si t in^ ieitain that the 
precedent will be lollowid in fiitnii \« il*. b\ otlui luUis as well. 
Fhe somewhat piolongtd iiegoti itioiis betwim the Education 
Member of the fiovernmint ot India on tin oiii hand and the 
promotirs of tlu Hindu in<l Muslim iiiuvi rsitn s on the othef 
had given nv to a sii'ipiiKm th it tin uli x w is not n illy favoured 
m ofhcial circles IVom a li tt« i id In '>v d b\ Sii H u< ourt Bptlef 
to the Maharaja of Diirbhangi it apj) ii-* tint the prospects of 
a successful issue for the Hindu Univirsity scheme a^e now 
bnght The Secret iry of St iti* would appe it to li ive agreed that 
the University mav elect its own ( h im lloi tlu Viccioy may be 
its Pation Fhi Licutcnant-fiovcrnoi of tlu United Provinces 
will be ex-officio visitor and will rxewisi powers corresponding 
to those now exercised by tlu (loverniiunt or the Chanfcllor in 
the other iinivcrsitus Certun cnurgincy powiis will be vested 
m the Gove mine nt of Indi i. 1 he ic inoval oi inemben of the staff, 
the compulsory appointment of external and independent 
examiners, and such other question^ may continue to be discussed, 
by some people, but the Government a])pf*ars ready to make su: 
dent concessions to absolve the University from the reproach 
being unnecessarily offirialised Tlu r' pi nmi nt being new, 
authorities proceed rautK'usl^ But it ijip u > on the 
that the projei t will mati ii.ilisc Lv r -^uu x tlu attention of 
Muslims was diverted by the late Balkan war, we hutve not 
hearing much of the Aligarh University sclieme Both 
will no doubt be settled on essentially the same li 
one is accomplished, so will be the other 
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The war h<is brought in its tram certain economic hardships 
and also certain temptations in other parte of the 
Economic world. WTiile neutral rountiies are tempted to 
, Conditions. jJiofit al the expense oi the belligerents, the eco- 
noniu pnssnn in is slid to be so great 

that oni of the Kaisi r s ininistcrb has resigned At 
a time when the barbarities of the Icuton arc causing so 
much distKss and humiliation to innocent men, women 
and children in other lands \\c mj\ dcUet some justice 
in the sulfi lings o1 his lompatin^ts in his own (ountry, 
due to a soimwhit dilft ii nt ( nis< In Indn we are getting 
on m most k puts is il no w n w is m | tOj^rtss Oui 
nieidiants howiMi ha\i tin n own N nipt itioii ind our agricul¬ 
ture, tiadt and t iirht h.iM lx e ii sr nuwh it disimb* d by the wai 
A vigilant (lOM mint nt tiK s to Ie (hid tin > (Ihctstoa minimum 
and evtiy jiidanlmn is idoiittd so hit no uononiK disturbance 
may laiist uiiict imwlnu 1 In jnice ot whcit showed an 
upward te luh in \ ind i \idii il Oulinind gixe priwer to all 
Govcrnminls nu -tuitt tin ixistuid ol stotks and to take 
over su«h as ini ht hi umi isoiiiMx with hi'd \o neeessily was 
found to jnolnbit tin ixjxnl of wh it iiid floui altogether but 
it has been duidid to ustmt tin txpoiis to i definite cjuantity 
until the mw n )ji he nns to lonu in I ho coiton situation also 
caused souk in\iit> ind w is imuli ili ussid in I>omba\ As i 
result of lonsiiltalion with i xj irts and witli the interests affected, 
the (io\(innupl pioposis to aiKisi a cviiti il icstnction of cotton 
cultivation mM siasoi so tint tlu disposil ol < xisting stocks* 
may be fat ilii iti d \o spi ual i i\oiii w ill be shown to the cotton 
tr^de tin tioMinnitiU will lx piepiud by loans thiough the 
Presidem> Hanks to uloid liniiuiil unihtus to other tiade in¬ 
terests whuh nn\ hi sinnliiK ithcted 

All movements hav i tlu ii ups and duw ns and notwithstand¬ 
ing Mis Besant’s plunonuual cncigy and popular 
Literary actnitics, the Theosophical Society appears to be 
Activity, less influential now in the intellectual world than it 
once was But in littrar\ dcti\ntv it is not surpassed 
'hy any other mo\cment in India , if occultism, as it is called, is 
Igiss attractive to-day than m the earlier days of the Society, it is 
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not the fault of the men and women who preach it to the world. 
We have before us three little books, one on A Practical Couilee in 
Concentration, another on Vaiieties of Psychism, and the third 
on Hudhist Cevlon—all the lesult ol concentration of effort. The, 
Society induce tl> promotes studv and .ictivitics ot various kinds, 
unconne(ted with mvstKism Mi S Kainath places before the 
student of viual piobleins a leadabU and instructive ^^(lalysid 
of the < eiisUs nl India 

Hihu Lai ^ud bainsU i-at-iaw, has published a small die* 
tlona^^ ot Lii,^ltsli phiases idionih. and colloquialisms. Much 
of the information > ontaiiud in this book is ioiind in other diction¬ 
aries IK ill ‘P" U'd of ilie saiin size, and tin object of explaining the 
etymnloi.'v ot rn iiu a oinmon word in a (oinjiil.ition of this nature 
IS n deal unltss n In to add to the intiieM ot the volume. It 
«pp< iis that till i<h a oi making a (oIle< tioii of inti testing colloqui- 

tiix iMitniid to tht .lutiioi when in Kiii^land he heard many 

spi* ' OH" whxii hi had n mi heaid in India Some of these 
T* j) »bl’ iMm tt (1 in < 1 iss« s of so(u t\ wlm h an not leprescnt- 

d . 1.1 Ihi book will thirefoH bi eMiiTOoie useful to 

b»di,' o ti bi.d Wid than to Indians luie who have seldom 

\ >))•.■ to hi .11 olisdut ,ind ii.misiint e olloquialisms 

lit A- ii \(Mitluliss ih( Iominlation is thioughout * 

*'i! »(i '^iid s indiisli\ disfIVIs jii.iise 
Fht I itu.i’x joiini l1 1 -. .1 I 111 ip }>ubl I ation by the 
N ounp Mm ' m i i'\ lation in Madias I ruth .ind Beauty 
Of said to bi ihi -jaist of this .issoiMtaoii A writer, who does 
not publish Ill n.tmi in tnll maintains in tlu January# number 
that Kctl liappiniss m mariiage is attained under the l^astem 
rather than’tin Western system I he data for comparison are 
not fully set loith and the vonng men of India submit to the 
system imposed upon them by society, w'hcther their happiness is 
real or unreal The " Indian AgriLultural World " brings togethej 
much useful information, and its contents deserve to be noted, not 
only by educated men, but by vernacular ’journals to be brought t< 
the notice of the uneducated agriculturist llic addreseei 
delivered at tht various conferences in Dei ember (onstitute com* 
paratively ephemeral literature Hut .some of the addrcspoi 
from the very nature of the subjects handled, possess more^f^ 
passing interest Wlien these are collected now and the&djlH 
durable form, the Hon. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji’s presidfsaliA 
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speech at the Industrial Conference will undoubtedly find a 
placQ in the compilation and will be read with as much instruction 
as any other uttciame made before that gathering. 



m 


CORRESPONDENCE 


i 


Sir,—I have read the numixr of Easi & Wlm you have sent me 
and though the picsburc on iny time forbids mi* to think of any general 
contribution to your pages, < annot n sist your dt inand for at 
least a word of greeting to your rcadirs at this tune boi this time 
for East .md West is a wonder making epo( h I wish 1 couhl set before, 
your readers tht profuse changt s in thought and attitude towards India 
that the war is making m tin minds of the British and Ivurojiean peoples. 
Lntila few >iars ago then sttinul to be an insutmountable difference 
lietwecn any soit ol Indian ami any sort of Ivmopt iii, then* was the 
ignorance of remoteness, auadintss to In In ve stram’c and estranging 
things It is always tasur for the human mind to reali/(‘ differences 
than similaritus, and the India of oidinaiy Enghsli thought was amagio 
land, tin land of people of another kind, iiispiu d by dissimilar motives^, 
about whom wc are prepared to believe a thousand misleading legends 
of trcacherv insimcnty weird sujn islitions I will not go on 

into the catalogue of our errois , you will tind tin m in an all too copious 
hteratuie of third rate stone's and shallow politie il books , and 1 remind'" 
you of them now only to point out how tliey stand between any tinse 
and temperate dealings between the British people and the» Indian 
peKiples in out gieat conjoint task of Indian poliiie.il and social develop¬ 
ment which will citL*r be' one of the most marvellous of human 
achievements or the most reasonable of human failuies But in the 


last few years there has been a great change here Wc have seen roorct^, 
Indians here and we have come to know them bcttci 1 wonder il> 


Indians understand just what it means for them, in the destruction ^>1 
foohsh prejudices, to have Prince Kanjitsinghji, the hero of our 
fields, and Tagore promoted above all our poets lie re ate a people, ■ulrm 
say, who are, after all, like ourselves, who tan play our game and 
our thoughts Tlus is no ehffcrcnt species but a fellow homanltyM^ 
little more touched by the sun, a little more touched by ttmiltaMtw 
tion, rather more finely made and gentler, but for the 
over again and to be met man to man If I come over td^nSa |fgrt* 


all 
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in foun^g an Anglo-Indian Society or any thing of that sort I must 
do my utmost to make that its motto : '"man to man." And now we 
have the supreme struggle against annoyance and aggression in 
Europe, which will ni< an, rest assured, not only the defeat of arrogance 
and aggression in Berlin, but neai home also, and in this our supreme 
struggle India helps us. nobly, wisely, and—it seems to me—forgiv¬ 
ingly. The fnMlniP md equal fellowship of'India is bcung won now 
in the trenrlus af Bdgmni 


Youis / tr 
•II o \M I I 
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THOMAS IIAKDY OUR ORE VTEs I I'EnSEWOEK 


T he assertion, t^tnually udlitod tint t!i< ihnI ‘ward foe 
literature und<*i the Nobel cndowmi ut is to fall to 
Thomas Hardv, ijive'. ])aitKuIai appiopn itenes-j to the ittemj^^ 
hereafter made to examine into ind «ippi.ust tlio ]m'( uli.ir qualitii)^ 
of this gieat nia«;tri’s genius ^ 

Fr(»m the dayi when the nov list uul lomain < r woe something 
of rarities in the land, we hav( tia\<ll<d lar , but it may bii 
questioned u htther with the vast me rcase in the number of creatiW 
wiiters tlu re has been any great mciease in the loll-i all of 
Daniel Defoi, Swuft, Richardson, I aiding, SinolUtt and Oliver, 
Goldsmith in the eighteenth century, Mairyit, Bulwcr-LyttOttu; 
Scott, Level. Edgar, Allen Poe, Du kens, fhai keray, CharlM' 
and Hcnr} Kingsley, Blackmore, Jane'Austin, Charlotte Brontd 
and George Ehot in the nineteenth, stand in no danger oftbecom** 
ing names- only, so long da the English language endof^ 
Coinirg to our own days it may not be so easy to select names- 
destined to immortality, though outstanding writers amon^ 
mo^j^ novelists may be nted in plenty, and many of fhesd, w 
the overwarm praises of their admirers were to be taken.seiioilj|^ 
would commit *no sacrilege in snatching the bays from the briME 
of the laureates of the Georgian and early Vu ton.in era. 

But the one test whicn must be .ipplu-d in discwecjapj^M 
master is the test of individuality. Has he outdistanco^MW 
predecessors and has he made imitation impossible^ 
only one ^lakespeare ; only one Dickens, and there 
Xh^as Hardy. ^ The test of a great master, resting, 
to so rank must, on a number of subsidiary 
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jf^bnd in the last < vt nt m the possession of one dominant diaracter-* 
one supicmc indowment; he must bt eminently edgUial, 
r&thii esstntiiiilv individual lie must not only outdistance 
thos»‘ wntds <•! his class, v\lio ma\ have ptepired, so to 
till Wav 1 u him (for it is generally nolKi.ible in the case 
of great painters uui wiitc'rs, and inched in that of men of genius 
oi al) kinds that iiemensc' amount ol s{)<idi woik harbingers 
then coming), In t his woik must possess that tlement of 
incvitablcniss, co; ipUtincss and hnished inrhction which causes 
7 t to town lot ali time abcAi the woik of those who follow in his 
fOotsto]^, Ills II itatois and emul.itois tlu si hc>ol in fact 
which I \ ( ry man (>S c.! nnis t ails into Ik me, 

Tliat oiu das .iiui • cm rat ion h«is piodmctl a rich crop of 
imaginative wiitco- i^ocs without saving Ihc attempt to 
single out tiom tin loi.f list oi biilliant novi lists ot to-day and 
yosterdav^ those who hm ist.ihiishcd a daiiu to pre-eminence is 
not an eas\ ot a iha iktul t isk Hut it is tafi to bring forwaid 
from among tln'sc \ {* ha\< m < < nth )c ft us the' names of Charles 
Keade» (icotgc Ma dt m id. Mtiioii (lawhucl ‘ tiona Marleod " 
(William Sharp) uiiu l\ I stivenson, and above al), not as the 
equal among eqiiah hut as an t asv lust, (leoige Moicdith Among 
the living v\ho shall Is inaishalU'd ? J M. Harne H <» Wells, 
Rudy^d Kiphng Uivlci Haggaid, William Ik Morgan, and again, 
standing a head ai c shouhUi' above all- Ihomas Hardy. 

, Thomas llaiciv and (icoige Meiedith wnteit, dealing with 
.4i>onies s« cipiKism .nd nsinjt literary vehicles for the carriage 
^l^theii ideas ol '>i<ci widelv dis^imilai kinds an, in the humble 
Qjjpiiiioii of tlu‘ pic-crt deponent, the great, outstanding literary' 
Hgtinfe'Of out day and generation the first so recently taken 
trim VL% th(' last h •ppih still with ns In their many and 
obvious divergencies tin v have this one eu'at quality in conunon, 
1k>Mi started out to look life, the great, c rucl relentless focts 
life, fairly and >cpiart h m the fac e , to set these forth wi& 
abrolute fairness and iliantv yvithout malice and without 
, hiddnitation, to devote tluir magnificent natural powers, their 
supreme equipment in those many talents, the servants of genius, 
LtthSdh arc necesssuv ix>s>essions to the inspired stoty4^er. 
r to the task of weaving out of the figments of the brain, stories, 
'trhich should be in fact in actu^ substances that is to say, 
iii|ljif|j(ues,feflactions rather of life's drama; embodying ainminirtfvo 





m 


*■<£?■. *''A‘2 vjV-*'*'' 






tevi^tioiis of the tra^-coinedy of. ^ ^., 

: 'ih^dane conditions which cramp or enlarge his souJf; • 

;or mar him, both in a material and id a spiritnaf sense. ' 

Save in his first novel, or in the novel rather whiph 
passes for his first, Thomas Hardy never concerns himself 
; telling his story with any considiTalion .is to the craving 
ordinary reader for what is called |>oetii'al justice: the frumof^. 
tion of vice, the triumph of virtue, the i rude desire of the iverU^: 
consumer of novels to witness in the end. after long and 
bufietings with dark and adverse cin'umstai)! e, the emerg^pja 
the hero and heroine into light; in otIuT words into . 
possession and enjoyment of thosi* things win-h the trend 
. story has revealed to be the desire »)f their he*rfs. After * ’ ■ ■ 

made some sort of half-hearted concession to this dema 
Vndcr the Greenwood Tree, about whi' Ji something 
will be said hereafter, Hardy seems to have s*‘l his teeth fiCKPi 
in the resolve to picture life as it really is. and not as story 
, that is to say men and women geiuTally, wonld have it; 
Orlando in j4s You Like It meets the ohjei.lhin to his loy^sl 
name with the curt remark : " There was thoiiglil of pJi^a^li^ 
you when she w'as christened ” ; and we - m ieiagino H^ird^ 
advancing the same justification for his ineth.^ds as a novelist 
he challenged as to the uncompromising uglin''is. from thp 
ficial point of view, r)f some of his pictures. In any case iiSp 
clear that in evolving his stories he has court rued himself 
with pleasing liimself, satisfying his own artisti-’ ‘ onscience, tha^ 
is to say. In doing this he has done what every great ar(£sf md^; 
’do; it is the condition precedent to (he creation of any great 
lasting work. Naturally the result will be largely r/jnditipfl(o ^4 
the tem|u*ramcnt of the artist. It is perfectly true thatV^| 
iar ^ the work of the world is concerned, it.s jjiactical worh 
. uhdearstood, more has been accomplished by th* optimist? tbArfT 
the pessimist. Sane and healthy, optimism, not the optii^ 

. which foolishly ignores dangers and miseries, being coi^n^i 
accomfdishes more than mere pe.s.simi.sm, which ulthpu^' 
.ifivari^ly destructive, since by pointing the finger of 
.{^.^dFten ayerts disaster, can only make for progress 
than in a positive sense. It may be 
^is^ether fiardy's view of life is not unduly sombre 
f \io. ^represent human affairs as invariably goiiifg)J 
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a strong tendency to end m tragedy In considering the 
a)aswer, it would be difhcult, I think, for a fair and unprejudiced 
person to maintain, taking a broad and dispassionate view of the 
facts of existem e, i \ cn if no atti mpt is made to probe beneath 
the surfat< of things as llatdy piobo that what can be seen on 
the surfatt is sii*ii(i(nt )Ustih«ation for evci^thing Hardy has 
pnritteii Why, h(»\\< v(i, dwell on the fait if fact it be ^ detrac¬ 
tors will uigi , it is suk]> bitUi to piitmd not to know' that 
life is a lomidj inding in tiagidy bettd to close one's eyes to 
patent tiuths fot in igiuning them we c^iapt, in some measure, 
their sting 

That, howevci w is not in 11 ud\ s sdii nu Ills ambition 
did not lie that w<t) Ilu iiti^t his tlu tulit ot choire , hi. 
chooses tyiics, i.n\iioiinKut> mil unumstanns whith best beht 
the design of his *■< he nu tin tin im Ik wislu •» to tu at or the lesson 
he dcsin^s to eiifom , lhon*,h st) fu as llaid\ is loncerncd it is 
obvious, and lu his so diilmd tint Ins ohjut is not didactii , 
he IS not loiuiiiud with tlu ti.nhnn of an} diiut lisson, though 
ho occasion.ilh rn iiUni illv <ii iw*' ttinlion ti uitain abuses 
or haidslups as in fndt iu Obunn wiuu \\t au, peihap**, 
asked to icgaid |ihI< s (Ijihiiillus md di^ibiliMis in gratifying 
his acadi inn ambitions as sn^gtsiin.^ that tlu iinivusitus should 
1)0 put on a moil diinoiiatu basis Ills howev't b\ no means 
suie that Haid} hid .«n\ intintioii to phad foi ' itfoims” of 
more than (pustionabli publu iitilit\, simi he makes it 
j&h^ndanth [>lain tint tlu of Jude s fiihtii I ly in his owm 

44iature and those iiucs whuh an sine to attind onsmh 

Ih^Oatuu*, Tat'ui than in obstacles whnh low bn th and iron 
fCa^line ’ lonstititid lia\t Uieade seen that Hardy has 

not trough ei hnisilt to phase in\btulv but himself, he deals 
with W'hatintt 1 n 1 and ile Is with it with eemsunimate ability 
i.And yet his* entU" and iKtiietors pusi^t in askihg the foohsh 
^ lu his not <h dt wiili some thing else, '^mething 

presumably win L intin^'" md arnii*%es iluni 

ffiuly, the objeu turns mgid against write is are often exceed- 
lUgiy tomical Foi instanu it has been objected to Charles 
Oicl^OS that he eouldnot diaw a gentleman an extraordinary 
objccliwi in itself b} thi wa\, haMng icgard to his manifold 
QUahtics, and one ha\ its origin, we ma} suspect, in the 
JMwledge^ that Dickens could not prove himself to be of g^t]e^ 
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birth, though everything pomt<} to the fact thht his blood 
was, in the main, gentle It is true Charles Dickens did not 
care to draw that paiticular type of gentleman of the 
stercot 3 rpcd, groomed and superhne btand, void of angularities 
and sucked of individtuditv. the tamo cat of the drawing¬ 
room or the insipid exquisite of the Row This** type did 
not amuse him Hut suiely gentlemen of all sorts and conditions 
walk through his pagCN so vaiiod an they that whatever inter¬ 
pretation V>no chooses to gi\e to thi somewhat elastic and indefinite 
term, *' gcntkman,’ one oi the ollur ui the spi, aniens he presents, 
can be madt to fit in with the definition If the type taken be' 
the polished cynic of the Chcstcilield blind, the kind of gentle¬ 
man represented bj the Frinch noblest befoio the Revolution,- 
we hast Sir John (lustci, and of the moio nigged or country-o 
bred type of the same jH'nod his tnemy llaredah' Flien there ariQ 
the courtly if limited Sn I ty* cstei Dtdlotk, and, foi all his pom¬ 
posity and narrow outlook, yet as leprtstilting oik type of gentln-'^ 
man mercantih life evolves, Dombey To tiusi wt may addti 
Twemlow, Cousin Ictnix, David (oppcrheld Stw* rforth, Kugenn 
Wraybum Dr Stiong Loid Vcrisoft the f hu//lewits, Pickwick, 
Tolltjnghomc and Nicholas Nickelby, all of whom would bn 
reccned in any society and none of whom did more ndiculous , 
things than dear old Colonel New come who is dways held Upk; 
as the type and exemplar of the gtnus, gentle min , while to my 
mind most of these Dicken*** chaiaetcrs romc nearer to the idea! 
of that looselv elebned class than docs lhackcray’s Major 
Pendennis The Hrummagem in that beau ideal is revealed on 
our very hist introduction to him as h< sits at his br^kfast, 
opening hi*^ letter-* leisureh and deteimining his &s\rers 


to his numerous m\ itations on purely snobbish grounds; revelling, 
m an underbred way too, in that hia fellow elubman, Glowry,^ 


seated opposite to him, is the silent and, as he hopes envious ^ 
witness of these c\ idences of his social pre-c mincncc • 

George Mereditli who, on certain broad grounds, was couploM 
svith Thomas Hardy just now, as I shall presently on other grotlp iy B 
% couple Qiarles Dickens, exetased his right of choice in cbodmffi 
as his characters men and women “ in the world/* to imwE 
common phrase Person*- of birth and culture fill hit'‘'pii|im 
though Rhoda Fleming offers the exception, and a yeomanrjg^tHm 
are introduced most effectively as useful foils now 


e 
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Old Gammon, for instance, who had never been to London, but 
had ** no opinion of it/’ and Andrew Hedger, in Diana 
of the Crossways who boasted he tould “eat hog for a sohd 
hour.” Thomas Hardy, on the other hand, larely enough departs 
.from the lowly social plane he hab rho&tn for his operatkin , peers 
and jirelat^s and professional men, generally more or li'ss d^class6 
npcdirions of their order, obtrude themselves cm casionally, but his 
men and women are* almost exehisivtly diawn from the lower or 
lowe'r middle classes, peasants arti'xins and small tradesmen; 
he rarely entets the social ediiice on a loftien store'y than that 
occupied by the now almost extinct cUss of \e‘omanry, the class 
to which Danic‘1 Dc^foe’s giandfatiicr liilonfcd Ihat had he 
chosen he could have pitehccl his clrnni and his chaiacters on 
to a higher sotial plane, without loss m tinthfulness (jf desciiption, 
(vraiseinblance*), is prcfNcci by ins (ttoup of Noble Dames, 
which is c'ertainly by no means the least sncees^lul of his works, 
and by ccTtam i»hase.s in sivcial uf his stones— The Weilr 
Beloved for inst.ine e 

^ It IS, howvvei, m his m.iivtllonsly faithful delinea¬ 
tion of rural Liigland, and operialh of those southern 
eountnes, forme!l\ temipiisin.^ the kingdom ol the West Saxons, 
or Wcssex, that Ilaid\'s lent most rlaini to lank .ts the premier 
novelist of the past half e entmv In ^ \ssuieellv Hardy s devotion 
to the coimti> of his birth is not rnisplaeid Dorset, We&scx 
J^peaklng gencrdl\, ha^ ae liiallv .dl the weiiulrvuis chaim, lomantir 
and pictiius(|ne w'ltliwliieh the newediM has in\e steel it He has 
enen and felt tins e harm , he* has distille d its beauty in the crucible 
.(if his and biought it foith a dear eryst.d for idl to see and 
ladndre. Ncvi'i thcless. his enthusiasm oeeasionally c'ames him 
and his de<«n]ption of certain actual places gives colour to 
the assertion that wc take fioni natuie just what we bring to it 
Many of his descriptions c'f villages heatli<; the country-side 
geoerally,* are tiuthful in the liter.il sense* though, of coarse, 
Hardy's version of the truth is tliat of the* poet and not that of 
the land surveyor Oxfoid m Jude the Obscure is described 
literally and objectively, despite the fact the description is infused 
with intense personality On the other hand, the picture of 
J^rchester is so essentially subjective, that anyone visiting the 
tiomi-^ I speak of the town piopcr, not its surroundings, whi^ are 
with a much nearer approach to verisimilitude—afte^ 





rca4i%. Hardy’s description, is certain, 1 to te 
dbapj^nted, for in sober truth the town itself, being 
* modern, is quite commonplace as En^^lish towns go. But ! 
cannot properly be blamed for this. He is under no obligat^t 
to describe literally any place \yhicb may lire his imagination; 
He is at liberty, too, to make two pKn es into one. Hl is no fanlt 
of his if curious folk persist in actnalisijm" his localities. ;; ' ^ 
As a humorist, Hardy is no le>s .:;Tv.tl th.iii as .a hunianist. 
humour is simply inimitable ; whole oa.ees of his hooks.bri;^|| 
with dialogue which for freshnos ami dire* tnes.s, for abs^|e 
ihdelity to fact, cannot be surpassed and perhaj)s cannbl^^-l^ 
equalled in English literature. Tlie h ina.sters of fiction ^ ' 

sometimes excel Hardy iii siubtlety and finesse ; in their ca 
to create actuality by suggestion rather tljan flaboration; 
what is gained in sheer literary art, in g. iu ral i so Iti speaj|| 
is lost in practieal (•oinplrteiie.ss. Ihn Il.inly I'eneliMtes into 
very hcaii; oi th«’ Wessex kind ; wilii starilmg lidelity to the fac^|i, 
he makes hi.s peasants and small t*-.wnvff)!k ab>olutely^ 
beings in his pages; they think and ‘•peak, tli'-y livf- aod die 
they think and speak, live ami die i:i actualily. Iliat idiglht 
element of exaggeration which ha:^ Ik'-u dainn-d not only. 

. jpermissible artistic indulgenctr, hut as a nrcessary one, 
Scarcely be .said to exist in ffardy's t ase, sin< e his ai i so elfocjtu^^ 
conceals art that anyone who has imule .i e.oeful st mly of the tyjp|^ 
depicted at first hand, and the pn'.si-nt writer may justly lay claifei 
to have done this, recognises living being> in all hi.s ebacact^fi^^ 
his village idiots so-called, who ;ire often not idiots at^ 
to those \vho care to penetrate the shell encrust 
his shepherds, publicans, cowhenl.-*, t hatchers, del vers, shcarert^ 
smugglers, ditchers ; his tinkers, tailors, soldiers, saUpri^j 
- apothecaries, plough-boys and thieves. The value of. 
wonderful gallery of portraits lies not only in the fact that uni* 
the influence of cockney methods -of so-called educalioh, oit'^ 
half-penny press, the socialistir lerturer, the grainophqh.e^- 
C; picture palace and other self-styled elevating agencie&. b' 

^ day and generation, these primitive and highly indivi^^, 
lyaire being crushed rapidly out of cxistenc f, since thc^r"*"“ 
Juggernaut of vaunted progress is reducing them ttiV 
out humanity ; but also in the fact that 
women in the raw, so to speak. Hardy is ab 
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a scries of characters possessing far more diversity, interest, and 
stimnius, than could possibly belong to a series taken 'from a 
. higher social milieu, where the observance of convention and the 
tyranny of (iistoin tend to obliterate the strange differences 
'twixt Tueddkdum and Tweddledte.'* Hardy’s novels thus 
prescn'c for us for all time vivid pictures of rapidly-vanishing 
types and with 1 hem many ancu nt t ustonis and certain physical 
conformations whnh are sulleiimr obhteiation in these quickly 
moving times. 

There is, again, anothei hunnin quality in which pre-eminence 
may be daimed for llaidy’s work. It is a stereotyped common¬ 
place to sa) that no man ieall\ understands \\oman or can fathom* 
the depths ol woman's nutun . Ihatshi i.s an enigma to him, 
an iinraM lUd sphinx, and that tin mote lu* imagine.s he has solved 
the liddle, the fiuthei la* is a\\a\ fioin its .a tu.il solution The 
point cannot bi labound mm thoiigli sime the .study of W'oman is 
the most pichmiullv mtutstmg ,.iid t Mgcnt (»f .ill man's sublunary 
studies or emjmrus lor suiely woman is the supreme problem 
of man, it is stnuim th.it liis sfjiih aifci light in this direction 
should pioM sit I \ ,isi\e .IS to m.ike his lx st effoits fruitless. It may 
be asserted th.it no wom.in wouhi dejiait so uniiservedly from the 
duty she owes to her elf .is to ie\ial thosi Indden aecrets of 
charactiM and spnngsof motm wlmh b.ifile man’s investigation.* 
This m.\y be ilic tnu I'xplanation ol the undoubted fact that so far 
as the ineie man i .m judge no iictiunal oi other work by a female 
tvritcr api c .11 s to show such .m insccmg knowledge of w'oinan, such 
UXldiTstiinaing of 1 ei sliength and hei weakness as Hardy’s 
‘■< 5 ltpositibns icMal Seriously, I doubt whether this will not be 
admitted bv nu'st i.mdid women ciitiis The pages* of wromen 
'Waiters, with tlie exee'ption of Jane Austen and with the possible 
exception of (hciigt Elie't and ('liarloite Hi onto, may be searched 
in wain, I think, to find t!^e equals as taithful studies of Hardy's 
W'omen, o*r of Meredith's for the in.itte'r ot that Woman is as 
uiueh to the ioie in Hareh's luncK as she was in the plays of 
Euripides, and his me'thod of treatment has somewhat the same 
quality, for while he bee'omes Iut spokesman as to certain injusti- 
/.ces and inequalities, he is no less frank in regard to her weak¬ 
nesses. It must be borne in mind, however, that Hardy, so far as 
^ humanity is concerned—^in dealing with man as well as woman— 
L<;4s po idi;ialist; he is the sternest of realists : here is another point of 

‘4 a . 
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resemblance with Euripides, the first true realist among Oreck 
dramatists. 

Hardy rcser\es his ideah'»ni foi the treatment of nature. 
He has been blamed sevcrch foi In'* uncompromising attitude to¬ 
ward humanity, but although it ni«i> be allowed that m /ude 
(lyt Obscure he \\d> pu'^hed his uuttiods too fai, and made 
the result of his dissection rtsembk too miu h the aspect of a sur¬ 
geon's lictuio room, it Ldnnot be dimed tliat the opposite method 
of the imrcalists, should the term be ptimitlid, wheieby human 
beings arc represented as little less thin .in liangels, has had its 
dangers and di,ii\bdiks, foi il has introduud the note of dLscon^ 
tent into mam i hoim the comparison si l up bclwci n individuals 
as poitrayed in the pi.j:is oj siiih tutioiiist. iinl the beings ol 
every-day life has pio\cdit^i it in unsi ttling ind idisinptivefactor. 
Certam!\ llaidv docs not dial viith tiu i t\p( s of humanity, 
maleoi female,though lu givi s us siiblimitu s oi » asmn illy, Jocelyn 
in The Well-Beloved loi instant « lln luiou mm oi woman 
has no plat* inhi-^pajts it \m evept (i.ibiicl Oik lu I at from 
ihe Maddtn (rou.d Jv*n the aMi.igi f^ootl wonim is almost 
absent in lu'^ novels IIi>. thaiactus appt ii to the gic.iter dis¬ 
advantage ".mil h* invaiiablv plates ihtni in situ.itions and 
surrounds tli* m with t in iimsi mtts, whith wli n tin j foster the 
weak and hati 1 1< im nts of tiu ii natint , pi i* < the ni m sii* h fierce 
contact witl temptation that lat king a^ tlic> inv nably do, the 
»af<g^rds **<■ nlu'ion no means of ist.ijK is 1* ft open to them. 
His ambiti •»’ has bet n to p,iint the fi iilt> of human btnngs, their 
very virtues the toinh of artistry, what has betn tailed divine 
discontent, v\hn h redt (nis them from th< i (»mmonplae<‘,confnbutcs 
to then und<jing 


To letiiin tt> his vv«>men It must be. understood mainly 
that Haid} has no plati* m his vluint for the idgal 
heroine Even less, .is I have said, is stanelj an exception, hfif 
has very little plate foi the kind of wonirn th* ivt lagt upper cl^j^ 
man has to do with in the ttmise of hi^ lift w >nun who 
been caretiilly nurtmed and have learned tt) bung thdr liv^ 
into accord witli high and pure ideals md to suppress thK^ 
wayward tendencies which human natiiF b mg what it is, cMw 
be eliminated absolutely by religion .end education, thou|^ t£^ 
can be and are held thereby m subjection Hardy 
men and women in the bold rough way . and that he 
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often depicted vioman in her weakness than in her strength has 
nothing to <lo with the mam fact that lie has given the lie to the 
hoary fallacy that man cannot nncli rstand womannature while 
no wntci shows moie sympathy h)i < til tin f« mininc weaknesses or 
► is more leady to conclon* them th in lu 1*'iLOthetically may be 
noted as an instant* of tins jiitht r s iiist* mg-ty*. an episode in 
Under Ihc (j,^unu,ood tree It ts in tingnii to Fancy's 
lovci why silt, wliosc t ntiit h* ot lu IhIrms Inmselt lo possess 
.should liavt lu < 11 sf» i agti t(» lu n In i pti^on 1 charms to the 
utmod on an o(t<isi(*i) not oii]\ when }< | < ilorcc, would be* 
absent, but tul.uii of his louiui ’UtiN \\t i kl bt i.i evidence 
Many anoilui inah has bn n siimlaiU ‘«\\ihhu(l but sucli 
males ai< witlioiit t\|Miin(i is [)u k Ihuiv w s Thomas 
Hardy is not sti siiujinl In an\ » si of iM no\ilists, llardv 
mak(‘s his woiiitii fhsli uul bhiod i ditiiut rcvolt against 
carlici Vutonan loiiMiitioMs m n turn 

In anomjihshin.^ tin lum <1 his pujip t- ilud\ commonly 
makes the worn ms \ mit\ ind tin m.m s j is'^ion th* principal 
factors III then* iMuloiiR th(*M.,li 'n thus not <1 *c>n*se, adlicit 
strictly to this jnondui* nu diu wcuhl is ii\tn to those 
subsidiaiy wiakiuss s ind <Ufaults vhuh ut is lontnbutoiy 
factors m then dcwMil ill ili.it in tlu nain ilaulvs onception 
of tlie moti\( tom* ol tia ti\ do ntstu < t (< is*inal tiagedy that 
( IS to say—is tlu Inu ont taniiol I think In -i nonsh disputed 
We now I onu to this novi lists mal mdio iny jfnincl 
liighest, ilaiiii to distii turn Ih his wi have seen, 

^created ^o to ^jKak, ti i Kingduin ol \\iss(\ md peopled 
It with* a li\c )>iipiilitn*»i , f'l no inou i*al i sentient 
pttoplc thin tlu pn ph of llaidys iimls lu to be found 
m pagcb d > tion Ikit lu his don moie than this He 
has instilled tin bitatii of hk into tlu c nmtiy side itself, he 
has extracted the vci\ spnit fiom iiitiiu and has made us feel 
what he Tiiniself has hit tlu genius of tin j 1 ici s he depicts, their 
^spiritual significance then indwillnn biaat\ ind mystery, 
majesty and pathos dignitv and ^,1 at c A a t deal has said 

and written about the inodirn spmt of natuie-woiship—modern 
so-called—^for we can true the gciusis ot this worship through 
the hteratuie of ancient peoples and m oui own liteiature it 
«Jias grown throughout the ccntuiies rulmin.itmg in Wordsworth 
4M}d ICeats and above all in Shelley, Tennyson and Stevenson. 
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Duriogf the Victorian era this viorship made healthy growth iti the 
pages of fiction Siott. as an actual ilescnber of scenery was 
nnapproarhabh Init tlial thue \ias something of the lataloguct 
about hi-» dcs< upturns tannot 1 h cUhumI It was reserved for 
Dickens to e\tia« t fumi tlu inatmal aspn t of natural st'enes the 
spirituality whu h b<‘lont,s to tlu m «)i il tnu pi i ft rs to regard the 
mental pnxess as subjectut i.itlui than objnti\e, let it be said 
Dickens was the in si pi osi wiitii to intiisi spit itiialitv into thoso^ 
scenes—th( lust to <lo st» hibituallv th.it is to say Dickens Was 
actually the tatlu i oI impn ssumism in laiulsi.ip* desi iiptiim in tho, 
literary -ansi tin loninniui ol Whistki tlu «onleinporary 
(oiot * 

It is oia.»ikil»U lu»\ *Uw «v(n .ihunis Du k» ns’adminsrs, 
lecognisi' in Inin tlx most (onsiinnntli paintii ot poetit^^ 
landscape' in \ oids 1 mulish iitciatun louhllioa ( in ton the advent^ 
tif Ihonias Ilaiov lii'-taiuis might In inultiiiiud in siibstail<^ 
tiation of this < laim imt the drsniption of tin m iislil.mds arotind 
Rochester in (lUnt Lxputaiiom of I »)nd»^i und«*i tho 

influence of tot. .md mist in BUnk Ilouu «»1 Domlxv’s lailway 
} 0 umc> afti tiu d< itli of he son may lx ulid Intense* and 
intimate i** the note Dicktns strikts, bnl lliomas Hardy 4 
think, probt- dtt pei still Uc piojct ts tlu m ry soul ol man, so to^ 
speak into mar ^ inMionineiU and in tiu powi r to spiiitualise 
^thc woid Is used fo! want of a bettei—tlx sc*mbl.incc of things 
as seen aiuund us, whether out in tlu ojnn oi under cover* 
he has no equal This note is slim km Uhdir the Greenwotd 
Tree and grows more and mon vi\id and intense until 7’A^ 
Return of tin Sativc is roadud lh« o{Hning scenes pf 
Under the Grccimood Tree may be ctimparcd with the* 
opening scenes of Dickens' Barnaby Budge IntensU^ 
*' snugness," if the term may be used, (haiactcrist s the descrljK' 
tions of both writers Dickens makes us sec .md know thn; 
old cronic*s assembled at the Maypole Inn and Hardy does^ 
much by the choiristcrs forgathered at tlu tranter's, and 
^ asterbridge grouped togi the i at the “ 


* 1 pat on record here thdt it was my brother, Cr. lioa LinM|> p 
«Wttt member of the Otekeos Fellowship who first ({n. 1 and ild; H 
of DuSmtQs above stated. Having devoted hih life and geniite ttf* 
BsatmoofUiepoetty of landscape and the drama of pastoral life, st was 
H Hng flat he should become the champion of Dickens' clainie in thl^ 
IfthjkteetiiiMd* The Scmiety of Dickens’' hebastnnmpha&tilydMefBM 
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Manners/’ individual men one and all What could be more 
alive, too, than the dcscnption of the gallery of MelKtoclc Church, 
ivhich ’’looked down .ind kn«w the habits of the nave to its 
remotest p((nliaiit\ and had an extcn-jivt stock of exclusive in¬ 
formation about It , whilst the* navt knew nothing eif the gallery 
people, as gallciv pe‘opl<, bejond thin lond-sonndintj mimims 
and (host notes'*’ The (huactu-skUching in Ufider the 
Greenwood Tm is nut fir infeiioi to that m latn volumes, 
but the landscape ele'scupturn has lujt v<t .ucpniiel to the full the 
intensely spiritual noti which subsc epic nt volunu" disclose, 
notably peihaps I ai from Uh Madding (rond ind The 
Return of the Native in the wealth of inatMial to prove this 
assertion it is diltuuh to make sth< non, but to estabhsh it a few 
quotations will sutiue 

The month (>1 Much aniMcl aiul tin h itli tl-t-d i Heath, 
that IS to sa\ In whidi tin mthor 111111.11*. that w mdtrful stretch 
of mooilaiul bilwcm Wen ham uul Don lie sin j shoned its first 
faint signs oi iwiknuiK hom wmtu tiauec Ihe u\ tk nmg was 
almost fehm in its stc iltiiiness Hu pool outsuh the bank by 
Eustaeia's (Iwtllma which-1*1 nud i-. dead meld solcte ever to an 
observer who moved end mult luusis m his obscivation would 
gradually dist’o^o i state of cie it animation wlu n silc ntl> watched 
awhile A timid nam d world hid ronu to hlc' tm the season 
Little tadpolis and efts be 4in to bubble up through the water, and 
to rate along be iicath it , toads made noises hkt \«rv young ducks, 
and ad\timed to tiu maigin in twos and tiircts, ovcihead bumble 
bees flew hitlui ind thitlui in the* thiekeiimg l^ht , then drone 
eoming^and ,somg like the sound of a gong ’ 

Again, desenbin,^ Lgdem Heath at a latei season when Clym 
Yeobright seeks leluf in finzc tutting Irom the gnawing pain 
within caused by the loss of liis wile’s love, his mother’s estrange¬ 
ment and his uvn paitial blindness — 

*’ His daily hie was of a curious inierostopie, bort, his whole 
iSfld being limited to n tiicuit of a few feet from his person. His 
familiars were creeping and winged things, and they seemed to 
enrol him in then band Bees hammed around his ears with Hm 
intimate air, and tugged at the heath and furze-flowers at bis side 
. in such numbers as to weigh them down to the sod. The strange 
' *amber-coloored butterflies which Egdon produced, and which were 
^Mver se^ elsewhere, quivered in the breath of his bps, alighted upon 
and sported with the ghttermg point ^ bis book as 
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be flourished it up and down. Tribes” of esnerald^te^ . 
hoppers leaped over his feft, falling awkwardly on their baclc9^%ik^ 
or hips, like unskilful acrobats, as chance might rule ; or etiigajf^ 
themselves in noisy flirtations under the fern ponds with sili^t 
of homely hue. Huge flies, ignorant of larders and wire>netting aiiid' 
quite in a savage state, buzzed about him without knowing 
was a man. In and out of the fern-brakes snakes glided ih ; t^r/. 
most brilliant blue and yellow guise, it being the season imme;£|atoi^ic 
following the shedding of their oUl skin.s, when their colours, 
brightest. Litters of young rabbits came out from their foirut^!' 
sun themselves upon liillocks. the liot beams blazing through 
. delicate tissue of each thin-flcshecl ear, and tiring it to bloodrrs^ 
transparency in which the veins roukl be seen.” 

WTiat prose-writing couM e.\« el this ! 'riterc is hardly a 
who could equal it; Richard J<-*ffrics sometinus comes near to 
so at his best docs Eden Phillpots. But Hardy compels you 
see and feel the magic piinorauia of nature, ' onstrains you to 
that it is good to be alive ; while in his dealings with the tragedy^ 
of man's earthly pilgrimage ho forces one to the thought that 
were better never to have been born,. 

Here-is another picture of Egdon Heath, the heath so bcloveC^ 
of Hardy :— ' ^ 

“ In the evening Clym set out on hib jomn<;y. --Vltlxough tSi^^ 
heat of summer was yet intense the days bad considerably shortened;!'' 
and before he had advanced a mile on his way all the hehtli^ 
purples; browns and greens had merged in a uniform dress without^ 
airiness or gradation and broken only by touches of white where the. 
little heaps of clean quartz sand showed the entrance to a rabl^it*' 
■ burrow, or where the white flints of a footpath lay like a thitad 
over the slopes. In almost everyone of the isolated and stunted^ 
thorns, which grew here arid there, a night-hawk revealed hisf; 
presence by whirring like the clack of a mill as long as he could hQl<(^ 
his breath, then stopping, flapping his wings, whirring round f[ 
bush, alighting, and after a silent interval of listening, beginning.: 
whirr again. At each brushing of Clym's feet, white miliar, 
flew into the air just high enough to catch upon their dusty 
the mellowed light from the west, which now shone acrosst.' ; 
.digressions and levels of the ground without falling therooi^.tqi’ 
‘:thcmup." - 

■ {To be CotUinued.) , 

' ' JAMES STANI^Y 

England, 


■ 
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I i may . ]Hiha{-> cwU viul tluii oi .til tlu t;iiat men of 
India oi llu last (iiunix no one destives to be kno^n so 
much and no oin is knov\n -o httU .h Kcsliub ( hiindei Sen He 
may be i.dl<d the most dvnainnal pei'.onalit\'ot his ienturv, and 
was one (»1 tie I’ltatest Itadu'^ of men that India has seen in 
tpoderti tinu ^ Non* could inspiu such ptrlett confidence in the 
minds of all In'* lollowcus t>ul c^et tlKin to do such things as 
they did in spite c»i piisnutions It is, indeed, a great pity 
that HO fev\ of our educated nun take anv trouble to know this 
wonderful man who livetl in tinws so close* to tlu'm and who 
wtib the first luspiiei oi sonic, ot the greatest iiurn'inents that 
aic woikiug in these da\' for the ic'g« m ration of this noble 
land, and thi'* moo to be ic'gutteHl tspcciallv when there is 
such a beautiiel and t tunning biogiaph\ of him, wntten in 
English b\ tin hte Mi Ihotop Chundei Moozomdai 

Ke**!!*!!! ( hnndei S*u was primaiilv and pic-eminently a 
xiHigiuns teachci All his instincts wen ichgious, his feel-* 
tags and t).'ssions wen* csscmtiallv lehgious and religion 
pen'aded all tlut lu did and s,ud. Fioni the dav that he*resigned 
his Goveinmint m inuo, when verv young to the last day of his 
life, he woiked inceH<uintlv foi the eaux* ot religion which he had 
'taken m Jiarid It w.is lu who spiead the cause of the Brahmo 

Samaj all ovei the country. Before he loined the Brahmo Samaj 
it was only a loc.al affaii of ('alcutta There were a few Samajes, 
pi'rhaps hardly ten, all over Bengal before his time. On his 
joining it-he took to pi caching the new' religion, and the Brahmo 
Samajes and the Prarthana Samajes multiplied into hnndreds 
ftU over this va<ct continent Numbers of young men joined 
ijl^shub and |>ut into piac'ttte the new principles of social and 
reform whiih thur leader held before them. It was so 
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in Gujarat, in the Deccan, in Punjab, and in Sind, in (act all 
over the country. The inspiration and the initiative came from 
Bengal, where many young men gave up their worldly avocations 
and devoted themselves, wholly to the mission-world of the 
Brahiuo Keligion. The first all-India movement of any great im¬ 
portance was the one whieh was founded by Kesliub under the 
name of Bharatvarsliiya Brahmo Samaj. Its ol)]e<'t was to bring 
the whole of liulia nneU'r oiu’ religion.', banner .iml thus to ]>uild a 
substantial great Indian nation. The best men of India, the 
choicist Spirits, the fust fruits of the various riiiversities of India 
gatlien;d together iiiuh'i this banner, ami the country wa»„ 
inundated by them with an aeiivily that left no phase of life' 
inidt‘Veloped. Kducational. political, s«»iial and religions institu¬ 
tions .Mv-'i' everywhere. It was the dawii of a m*\v era. 

It i-, indeed, very signifnanl that tributes .iie being paid to 
hini in (l!e>e dav" from lands farofland fiom such thinkers as thjtt. 
Rev. J. T Sutideiiand of America. It is, indeed, a gn-at pity that 
the countivinen of Keshub (‘hniider Sen have not dom; him the 
jtisli*t‘ he ilesiTves. The late Prof. Max ]\Iuller, who kiii'W India 
very inlimatejy, said «tfliim that he was the gn‘atest stiii of India. 
The late Mis-. Cnbbe. one of the greatest women t)f Kngland in Iho _ 
last cvniiiiy. >poke oj him us the most devout m.'in that she had 
seen ; ua.\'. she even compared him to gn.'ut leligions teachers 
like Buddha and St. Patrick. Dr. Maitiiieau, one of th(! 
greatest phiIosO})lK‘rs and preachers nuidern times, spoke of 
him as a .>ort of second John, tlu; b«-lovvd di.si iple of Jesus Christ. 
Even the most orthodox Christian divines and missionaries felt 
the force of Keshub's devout character and tni.sted his smccrily 
almost ab,s(dutely. When he went to FCngland at tlni early age of 
Ihirty-two, he created a profound impression and captured 
the English nation with his marvellous eloqiumcc. Even Quccji- 


Victoria honoured him with a pt*rsonal interview, and it may tnily 
be said, without any exaggeration, that few men from £hc East 
were so mucJi honoured in England. Keshub's fame spread even 
to America, and the latest of the tiibutfs paid to him by the.; 
Americans is the one which appeareds ome time back in one of; 
the numbers of the Modern Revietp. y'A 

One of the greatest contributions of Keshub towards'religj 
ous thought and life is the “ ideal of the Harmony of KeUgionsi^..^ 
Nowhere before w as this harmony of religions recognized in tbeVIray 
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tn which Kcshub recognized it and raised it to the level of a relifs’i- 
. ,ous doctrine <»f In'; clmrrh. '1 he modern study of the science of Com- 
parativu Keli;. n>n found an ardent tlev^teein tlu'^reat and broad- 
minded K'aj.i Ivain M»)li.in lsV»v, who. with a wonderful catholieity 
of mind, re.nl .iiui sludi'’d lh<- inijir»rtant rilieiens »)f the world, 
chiefly < hrisli.iiiilv. -Moli.uuitlani-'in and Hinduism : and rightly 
was he (ailed by Hie liber.il MudiiU' a “ Mouivi,” by the liberal 
Chiistians a “ Chri-li.in I'.ither," ami by the llindiis of liberal 
views a j^re-H li .n hej hke Sharikar.n harv.i. lie saw that there 
was but one Truth common to all the iclieion^ «ii the world, but 
he believed that tin- \aiious j)eopl»> '.hfMild keop to their own 
individual relitd‘*»^. aiid tlial n why la fouiidtsi the ^rahmo 
Saniaj on a purely Hindu ba>i'.^ It b*- said that his 

eoneeption i*l the I'nil V (•! I\« !ixinu< u.i*-u'a.,. i>i (ihilosophie, 
whereas with Keshub it wa^ issrutialh o luioU''. What was a 
theoretical idea breaim- a n li;;ion'> ami ■'puitual idi al, and 
this was distimtlx’ a '^leat atlvaun up<‘n tin- \\(uk of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy It u.i- K»->liuh wiio ju-o* burned to the 
world that all the \arums r«'h,L'iou«' «•! the world to^jother 
(onstifnted one I’niveis.d Reli/^ion, th.it thev w* re all parts of 
one whole, and th.it in t>ider to ile\ili>p onexeif >piritnaUy 
one must Ih' adis<i]iU' of ail <>i iluin. TIm' id< al man, 
.lecojiliiliL; to Ke>hub's idea of him. wa*- <iue ulm < ould say that he 
v\;\s eipially a llimhi, Mohaineiian. < liri'-ti.in and a Ihiddhist. 
Ilenet'forw.ud the days of separation in reH,i:i«>n wiTe ewer. In 
no chiiteh of the world is r*tteiul tliat iu'iiouv and nverence to 
all the preat men ami I’rophets of the woiKi, irre''pectivcly of 
, caste, *naiion.dity oi . reed, that i-. pi\ ru ti* them In the Church 
of the New Disjvnsatii'U, whoM- lirst and lt»nmost* Apostle was 
Krshnb. Not only he.,ii levetema' is ott* i- dio these Saints, but even 
personal relaiiouship is fornu d wiili tin ^e muily and god-like men. 
Rdigion has been gi\eii by fvt'.hub a truly universal basis and 
henceforward the wdihl will o^aid all tlu Propiiets—Chri.st, 
Ihiddha, Moses, Nanak. Soer.ito. Zoroa>b r, Confucius and 
Krishna, as Imt members ei one brotherhood. Till now the world 
regarded these as competitors wlio were each others’ rivals 
in the business of preaching (iod’s W ord, now they form but one 
company, one family. 'Tlio same is the case with regard to the 
voi'ious Scriptures of the world. \ er\* early in life, before this 
i^'al of the Harmony of Religions w as fully attained, Kcshub got a 
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Tlieistic text-book prepared for the use of the ^Bharatvariihiya 
Brahmo Samaj, in which were found religious texts from all 
. the Scriptuns <»f the world. Later on the ideal was attained 
that all the Seriptuns were one S« ri}»turt‘. that they all together 
made one l^ook. 

Again, it only .1 .'-penalty of Keslinh's (‘hureh that 
there is an e.pial and a full reven nee for these various Scrip- 
tuns in the minds of the im ml>eis of that ('liureli. 'J'hey 
study devonilv all of them, wijliout the le.ea lut judiee for any of- 
theni and with • ]n rleetlv open mind, to n‘eeiv»* tlie spiritunl help, 
that each h.is to ofier. Monovi-i. under the inlhu'in e of this great 
hartnemi/.ing irnpulx-. <|nite a lu-w Iiier.itme has sprung up iri;, 
Keshnb’s riiui' h. in whi' h an* to be loiimi elassical works on, 

% 

llinduisni. (“hrisiianily, elV, Mr. I*n»top ( linnder Moo/.omdaif’y 
will) was ei)1rn''ted by Keslinb t'hnnder Sen >vith tin* work 
sttidying the < Inisiian religion. Iras prodieed in I'aiglisb a book'^ 
I'.'dh’d the Orir','!''! a book which is appieciated b]^'’ 

lith-ral riiri^lian- .ind has been tr.inslated iiiio Ciernian. Mr.-,' 
tjoviiul .1 ini>-ionarv of Keshu!»‘s < hyr< li, was given'- 

the t.isk of stndvinr; llindnisin. and he has written, after years ‘ 
of hard l.ibor.r, some '■"anskrit works of gre.il inipojl.iinc eallcdv’ 
SumitKi'oyti .iml Vi'Jitnt Suin.-tirrefyit. Another mis-/ 

sionruy i‘l the .^ame flntrch has tianslated a lai^e mimber of 
works JH Ilaiiiin;: to the ,\foslein faitli and the livesfif MOi^IciTI: 
s.iints and h.is tlni-. niriclied lieneali l.it< rat nre. Another 
iiascompo-e<l sonn of the mo^^ hca ilitui hymii'., m(),l!y extempore^ 
to suit the s,, 111 -.-,! in in:.; rlevotions and’j>rayer.s of Keslmb. The; 
inspircr of .*11 ihesi ntanifoM catholii- adixilies was «Kcshub. 
Keslmb hiih^elf wa*, not a writer .intl there is very little that hC'' 
has left in the >h qv.- of rarefnlly wiitten books. However, miieh of 
what li«* spoke 1 ms be<*n reported and it fills volmne'- and volumesr/.. 
of printed nialti r. Some of it is in Mnglisb. w.hi!" riiU'h of it is m,.; 
Bengali. Of his Kneli-h works, hi*- Lertun'^ in India, 
fourteen lectures delivered in th" Town Hall of ^ rdMiita, eontaill$r#j 
all hisdoctrines and Ha y are inde#.d a marvel of it. pired eIoqu(tti<^^f 
Lot any one but read t!ie«,e lectures rarefolly and he will find' 
sort of a man Keslmb wa.s. and he fannot but bf* iotc: 
impressed .ind inllneir^cd by them. Irnleed, Keshub 
great orator, ont* of the grealest India has , prod 
and he is at his ^best in tliesc lectures delivered 
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to thousands of people who literally hang on his lips., Of 
' his Bfiiftali works tlu re are some thirteen volumes of Prayers 
; and an e<jual nnniher oC Sermons, and it is in these extempore 
• daily prayers ilia I Kesliuh’s inmost soul i.i laid bare to us. ! have 
. read some of tlu se prayers, and have found them to be some 
of the most In.iutilul tilings tliui man has ever sai<l. As his bio- 
gra])her lias .said; “Iht'y are the outpourings of his whole heart 
into (lu bosom of the Jniinite.” I hese are prayers offered by 
; him in his daily dt votions. from v. hii li Keshub drew generally all 
his in.'.jiiration. Hu y have a bi*wit( Inn.” beauty, a spontaneity 
and high spiritualily rarely to be <‘n..outitered in the religious 
literatuie of the ninettc inh ci nlmy In them y<m find a wonder¬ 
fully sineeie man talking f.u «• Id laei’ witli lind in a manner that 
was free from all umvenlion. Indeed, ihest mati'hhss prayers 
deserve to Ix' liansl.ited into the • hii l lan”iiaL;i-> of the world. 

Anothei ideal iorwhiih Keshub .sloud all hi.*! liU’. and which 


was iiiiinuilely tonms ted with hi- itha! ol the Harmony of 
Religions, was the harmony of l-ast and West. K.ssentially an 
Rastern, he s]>(»k<- in his latter diiv-. more as a n jmisontative 
of the whole of Asia than of liuh.i^ .is lan be seen from his last 
Town Hall lecture, gixaii in his holing lualth. which was styled 
“ Asia’s message to I'urope,” His fii>t lectmv given in that place, 
some tweiit>’ years betoie lu- g.ive tlu- last, was styled “ Je.sus 
l.lhri.st, Kurope and Asia.” He belit ved the t.isk of uniting the 
two hynies. I-histern and Western, of his b'atlu'r, which have 
!'l^n di.snnileil .--o long and between which then- e.xists a sor| 
Vj^Of perpetual antagonism, to bo a mission lliat he had from 
.nu! In- ;ilways appealed to both Asiatics and 
' Jt^OpCans gencr.illy, and J£ngh.--hmen and Indians specially, to 
’approach each otiter witli love, resju-ct and reverence. The Rev. 
Sunderland is ipiite right when he savs : “ Few men of Asiatic 
birth, have been more apineciaiivo of Fiirope w more ready to 
.ieccive Her rieh nmtribntions tn civilization. But this did not 


, make,him ashanud of Asi.i. or forgetful of her great place 
in history> or neglectful t»f her claims upon him as her son.’* He 
again s;iys ; “ 1 always adiniied his loyalty to his own land,-r-- 
. ,lndia,~“liis deep love for her. his profound faith in her future/ 
:*UitcUcctual, religious and political, and his firm conviction that 
the sun of her greatness had in any sense set, it would rise again 
>with not le^ than its ancient splendour.” »Indeed, Keshub was 
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intensely national, Indian. Hindu. That is why the saintly 
Paramhansa Ramkrishna looked upon him as a modern Janak. He 
had a \'ision, and he could see that in order to find Keshub*s like ' 
one had to go to the ancient days of India when that great Philoso¬ 
pher-King, who has been universally looked np<»n as an Ideal Man 
by all the Hindus, ruled. It isindeed very strange that some people 
should think that Keshub's work was leading towards denation¬ 
alization. Let those who ehai^^e Keshub witli denationalisation! 
but look to the remarkable; friendship that existed between these> 
two, one a worship]>er of idols, iinletten^d, witluait reeognition o¥. 
following (for bi- it remembered llint it was Keslinb who flhit 
made the Hiiulus consrioiis of tlio existeiii-e amidst lliein of thcsi’ 

• V *1'' 

saintly Par.imliansa Kamkrislma,) tin* <»ther rei-ognizcd by* 
both the hemispheres as at least rme of tlie greatest men c»f thtefi^A' 
times, Panunhansa rame to Keslmb one «lav. willuiut even 
eient dress, an<l .after a little talk Keslmb saw into the genuine attd^f 
saintly eharacter '»f the man before Ijim .and be< anu‘ liis friend eveff 
afterwards, ‘i'liis eonkl never hav«' been so if Keslwi!) was not mostV 
truly and intensely national. Put in him the ant.a;,'onism betweerfj 
the national and the foreign, the national and the universal, hajd^ 
entirely dital out. and Keshub was primarily and e'.seniially loy^; 

■ to all that was good, i.c., of (iod, anywhere in the world, whether- 
in Asia or Knrf)pe. and he prized all tlial was Indian and Hindu?; 
only SO far as it was of (iod. His nation. Iiis home, his dement,;, 
thc.se were primarily the True, the (iornl and the Ileautiful—«God,, 
Jesus t'hrist, Chaitanya, Hiidciha, etc. hi fart. In; was one of "tho^ 
who do noL*t)clong so inucli to this provime or that efmiftry, but^ 
who belong to the world, who think in continents and hemispheres,',' 
who enlarge the mental liorizon rif whole nations so that thcrej' 
remain no nations but one mankind. Perha|7s no oilier man iU| 
modern limes has shown that large, < ontinental const'iousTifell!^ 
that Ke.<hiib showed. He had an .\siatie const iousifess, s 
as is growing now-a-days into th<; minds f>f ;d] libcral-mmi 
Mohamedans and Hindus. In the realm f>f n ligion, Asia.Itfii 
always stood for faith, inspiration and \ jsion. whereas t: 
West has stot^d more for th** systeinatif and scientific 
. religion* and life. Keshub, intleed, h;id an c.stecm 
contribution of the latter towards the n;ligious deveto|?^ 

■of humanity, but the leading ideas of his life and 
«trliat Asia has contributed towards the civilization of 
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; -could not bul Ijf lii w firmly that Asia was Iiis mother-land, even 
;J^orc tlian India, and liciuc h»- was most sincerely loj'al to 

AdoiIk i M<lf of Kt'sinih’s chara<trr wa^* his artivity as a 
social nloiinci. 'I lien- \> not the least dmibl that he was the 
■ jj:r<*ate>« atui the toreniost s«m ial leformcr (<1 India. Hoforc he 
joined the r.iahmo Saniaj, it wa^ purely a Muietv where the 
’‘^iieinhers met h>i the purpose of wmshi])|»n^ <iod in an iinidola-. 
1n>iis form. I'he piiests who nlh red the woi^hip were Ihahmins, 
and most ot the memh«i> had !h» idea oi <..nvini: the principles 
of the Sainaj into tla-ir liomedile. ri.< y Miu!; tn tin- idolatrous 
ceremonies when mania.m'' nr shia(,IS»s wire t" he j)erformed. 
Althoiii^h they hihexid in the luntheihond ol man. they xyere 
very far Irom piittinf* into prarlite tlii'- pnnripli. 'Miey kept 
caste fm' all practical piirj)OM>. and in iuattn> of social 
reform (Iu-n‘ was a \a^l di\rr;once hetw<en Inlicf and practice, 
it was Keshnh who put lil»- into tin- htuly ol (la- lhahmo Samaj, 
which Wil^ then Mdy a loial iu'-tinithm. as coiild Im' s«*en from its 
name W'hi«h was “ Calcntta Ihahnm Sainaj. ' After Keshub 
. joined, Mahal^hi l)e\eiKlr.iuath lam»n ilejj.uled Irom the former 
practice of alliuviin; llu- um* of the Samaj alt -r only to a Hralmiin. 

' Keshnb was the first non-i*rahmin to i>uaih Innu the Jirahmo 
.Samaj pulpit. A{;am. it was ihrtmi^ii him that tlu- first inter- 
. miirriajies tovtk place in the Sam.ij. So .ereat was his eaf,;erness to 

into praclii'e the principles that he piofi>st d, that ultimately 
^ithe older party, heuiled hv Maliai^hi, ha<l to throw him and his 
j{y<i)imgcr euthu-.:astic friends ouf. first from the pulpit and then 
'trom the Samaj. It wa^ then (hat the .\lMndi.i rtralimo Samaj 
:*.was foimdetl. and all over the connlry iliue pas^d a wave of 
U*nthwasm for i chi.iims and so» i.d n form. I A i n the Arya Samaj 
‘ came much later on the field Swami Dayanand, who was a ' 
i’great admirer of Keshub C'hundra Sen, must have learnt many 
Uisson, consciously and unconsciously. Irom thegro.it work that 
iiad been already done .ind wa.s being done when the Arya Samaj ^ 
' .was founded. Caste has been one of tl»e greatest of India’s- 
ybanes; and no other iiidigouou.s movenu iii lias done so much to 
^destroy this evil of caste as the Br.ihmo Samaj, and* .all the 
^i^dit of removing caste in the Brahmo Samaj belongs primarily 
f jto Keshub Chunder Sen. He gave to India a wonderful moral 
^/.e^gy^Svlilcli has been the means of removing all the evh§y;>f thc^* 
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old order and C'stablishini; a new serial order. It was alwa3rsi a 
cherished de‘»ire with him to found a fiorfect society on a new 
and refonned ba‘'is and for this pinposi there was established an 
Ashram 'alhd Ilharat Ashiain, in wliuh many families lived 
tOti;ctlu'i foi t)u piiipoM <)| mutual aid in spmtual piogre|9* 
Later t)n In and ino-t oi the inissionaiK n ot tlu' Biahmo Samaj 
had th« n honsis «lost* to i u h otlu r so th.it they mmht be all one 
coiniminitx iihiionsh and somlh Kishiib was the creator 
ot tin Biahmo (ominunit\ wlmh liis b« en om of the greatest* 
aihie\(UK nts ol nioi.d and spnitu il powti lu modtin India. 
While most of tin ollui so« i d nfoinui^ lii\< tiuil to remove 
this (\|| iiul tint to Mioiin in this dimtion .ind in that, 
in a f>at( ii-woilv t isluoii Kv siuib stood ioi wlioli-..di leform oi 
man idicKuish and it Ik ualK iiloinml llial w.iv, he was sure 
to moiin SOI iaii\ ills SOI nl i(.loim w.is tntii<l\ di {m ndent on « 
r(!i. 4 ion did tint is(M(tl\ wli\ Ik simtirKd iiicK.itmi* a ncw/ 
connnumts lli lUNti went ioi sonal n hum .1 •> su* ii, it .ip|H*alcd 
to him onI\ so t d as it < oim uUd with his k Iieioii Ih w.is very > 
( infKUis in intiodutini. nloiins aid i< did to ttt*id v\h( le others * 
iun 1 «shl\ and lu w is opposid to tin whohsdi impoitation of 
\\cst(rn < ustoms. nianmis and institulioMs allhou* h none thcto\ 
was wn« ultniiidtlK \\<s( in tliost thiii's in whuh it d(«si*rve&'^ 
to bi Ih di Iik< d iati mainai'cs althoiigii notu loiild be more 
against t n)\ miiriagi lie w.is .i^ainst widow-iemariiagc in 
those i.t«s<s wiuie till widows wi u .idsaiiMd iii ytats He WaS 
against indisi nminati intt nnin'Inn ul m.dis .nid femdeS in 
imitation of Luiop<ans and Ik pnfiind a ditfnint ,sort of 
ediuation foi (imahs fiom tint whuh is nuant foi th<? males. 
In ordei to gtt an iiisidit into Kesliuh's ide is ol sonal reform 
and leligious hfi one nnnol do better thin look into his book 
called Sam Samhita wiittm in his I.I-.1 divs, a book which I 
has txsm ain idv translated into many of thr Indiaflj^ 
vernaculars 

'fhcM art but a ftvi phasisof tlu inamiloti did 
cliarattti of this gnat son ot fndn whoii tht Indians 
coming to know b\( and b\c Ih wa^orn ot fhosi men who 
be called ‘‘a hero '* in the tnn t smsi f>f tlu tirin, a hero 
Lnther or Mahomet The Ktv Sundirluid might well call 
a true prophet after thi* type of the Old lestament propbeCs/ 
He might well say that no more impressive and inspirin|r reUgiotss 
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I>ersonality apprnn*cl in the second half of the ninetcentli 
Century. 

M C PAREKW. 

Kami hi 


THE DAWN 

'I he Ni^^ht has {^one • ImiI im ^ h is tin will . 

llii dust stii'.not thf»u^h iidw .i puur .11 
Sweeps Iound till iunsf|iii within tin »it.idt 1 

Wliinti vtai til d mI( IK ( lln'^thi < dl ti pra\ci 
Sonorous loud uiim' idir * a^ 1 1 .iti, 

It ihalliiui > till D.iwii with loft'v tin nils 
And Sint,'"' that tiod e nujiiful ard tu.it 

lol.ittii d AMiiilows 11 null diiatn tin 11 dii.iUs 
Vioi hunis th.it pi.iMi hohi I Ihuislup 
1 he pool .ind piMiul Km 1 1 h\ thewi\ 

The wa\ ol toil tin l.ihoim 1 UiUst Ku p 

Hut dl ith im ms I’u.idi"* .mil m) tlu‘\ pia\ ^ 
Sightless till Mill//111 wlui I.ms I .ist 
Bathed in its ^oldi n li'dit thi piuu his n si d 

And .in the iiutid Mom with io'‘\ sniiU 

• « 

Shorn on tlu sinnniit of tin itiinaui. 

I tuiiud .mil S.1W th.it nun In tin Nile 
* Ol ll.idii.iiis It has soiui ait In s \ ii 
Neat this ad spot tuiikd In MosU ni hands. 

Soldieis and statosnun, wivis and ihildun too. 
Sleep peaiitulh thmu'h in .in .dun land - 
Vor heie tlu Lmpiii’s wink tlu\ had to do 
Whose nlonnmcnt^ biai w iriK ol Inavi iniiiit, 

O'er whiih the blood-ied lca\os fall one by one. 
Crimson Inbibius, ro^^os mnoient 

Pass li^htlv with tlu shadows and the sun . 

But ihey he btdl, wheu none nia\ piaibe, 01 feast. 

Till Chnst, then Sun, luis ri^cii in the Ea«*t. 


\ lOLET DL M.\LORTIE 
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iiW/L h.iM now Slid tin PnsuUnt iin«h out tlu wh0l6 

VV mtssit,i without h (i of mist tki uid lii\i only to ‘ 
ronimunu iti it to ill ot tlu Ihotluiliooil 

lit looktd UiuiiKl tin issi iul)l\ ol I »nun atl4 
women III ( oiiM ntion il « ostuim—ooin ol tin » lutmitus that 
mif^lit hi\( btiii ixpiclid of tlniri \(t with sonn thing UlV 
modiin 111 tin 1 ii look ol tin lys m tli li ht (old ol lh< lt|)S 
1 lure was i hiok ol iwt on ainnist t\ n «'tmit* ii un», men 
uid wonn n ilik< \<dintist‘^ i oiin to hi m this |ou w iil< d'fof 
inswir fiom tin Ih,lui Fonts 

lln ritsidtiit tlu oldt st ol ail with tin Noiiu i si i m s, hold ii 
111'' pi|)< I b« Ion him but spoki sonutiiin m t< nl ot n idiiig 

I Ol tmn lonm*i thtiioin t in i\ tlios mist advanrt^d 

among iis In\t ‘»oiu^ht iii tlu li unt liU m m \'ti to tlu* (Vreat 
Ouo«<tuin \ow It has lonu hioktn uni iiitt iiupted at firsf^ 
but at last bttoniing distint t so tint wt Iiim. no doubts to 
the gcnnimniss of tlu mtssi^i Sonu thing is takiii from a>hat 
may be called its liUraiv vahu bi i.insi of tin • ludi i nth-phrases 
into which tlu nnssigi is nnessinK put uid our lenoiame o( 
the other woild s\mbolisni lint i oulil maki it ilisolutilv elcaf. 
Yet this Is tlu gist ol It ' said tlu Pnsjdint, uul unto tw'oof UjK, 
ad\ancid a Iitth if onl\ a littU, Iwvoiid i irtli > otlur son^ and* 
daughters, sotiu ray of rclcstiai inlelli <n(» m iv lu' given 
appreciate it 

The souls impnaontd in this plan^ < ill foi In Ip and scent fPCl* 
receue none Thev redi/( with sadiu s^ sonu turns with 
ness, that the dead cannot utiini to *onsol( us mth the absc^li^^ 
knowledge of life to c om< That h is bf« n the world's Opinion 
for long Fnends,” th« President s voi e grew clear and l^tn, 
*'our fnends Beyond now tell us the truth Tliere is no gulf 
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iixed bctwr'rn tlw living; and tin dead; evny «;oul when it quits 
this earth mvtn Hm < haiiM of letnrning to earth yes and even 
ivith a Hi vv vii ilit\ liiat will n pan the mai hine body if injured 
Bvery si>iil is Mvintliis iImiki ,ind ur^td to.oiipt it, but so 
splcndui i^iMM tli.it oiu tasti of ]>uii spnituihtv, that however 
jniK'htii' i.iithina iiiidthit ->0111 th it >( iil c hoo-.(s to eo forward. 
Bemoiniii' it-^ own s( liishiK s it \tt hniiit-'Oii lot so splendid is 
tlx* IliM.ittii tint bv loPtiisi th^ tiM(*-t (\i*'ttn(( on earth IS 
]ik«‘cl d.iiknis>- nioH til 111 tint .m ahoimn.iix n 

A niuiinui wtiit loiind tlx leotn 

** \\'» 1)1 (oum 111 I iinili.n with lint l.i t I i I Wc ha\e 

luaid oi thoM will) Mill) ilxii l)o(l\ li. ix ith I’x in have hit 
, for it a hMtliin but jn t how dup tit it loithii '01 tiu llcsh is, 
no one .is vi t in tlx Ih sh 1 i.i 1 .n m ili/i I lx n i ix tliniw, on the 
i.iithploii with wl it Ii to ( oiiip 111 tint i)i\ni( K’l hx t in 1 One’s 
ilislike ot H nitiiiii tlx dim »nd iln-i 100m wlixli sienied 
ni ithei dim noi (list wbni i i wi m tlxii ix loi. nn\ window veiy 
ianillv the it 1 lin ^ ol thi to < il spun wlx a it si < s (a< i its shoujdei, 
as It t\eie, the liojim timii wimii it li is 1 m i]x d Oix iiall/es it 
mote easily mayhi whni oiu U.misthatoi dl tlx millions that 
» Iiasi* quit ltd tlm i nth Iuhxs, Iomjs piusts punus not one 
liasevn itnptuitix ii.,ht ton linn not om t t tlx tixmsandh of 
iiobU "Dill ih.it kiiowm; till" sunt hixi vownl to ntnin, have 
iXii, will 11 il 1.1 mi to till point ki pt th.it < nth iindi usolution 
Not t(i loiiitoii till bill i\ed to loiniiiii ttu .itluist nor to 
help till Miitnni woiKI Ins this n n *'aiiitx* i\n vit been 
ain.sunnn in d 

lie imusmI .nid liokid iiouiid Ihiii wn tlu'bint biow' 
of a man luu .nul il. u on woti.ni 1 1 is t tint smiles [hen he 


pioivcded ; ‘ Now \ >» know tIu pnde tlm w uld tills when 
a matt gi\e> up liis hti toi iiis biotlu) I 01 a^is tiu Great 
Beings oldiu othn Woild w.nt d till tiu first man should yield 
up his life foi liis tix nd I lun w n p)\ whin tiu* hithiTto brute 
^ woild took this irnat stip in moial ixoluuon Now another stage 
is watted foi the sta^i wlun thi timl soul will \ohintarily not 


P 


uit the oaith, but letuin to it, letiiin as u wire to juirdition— 
L' by Contiast that caithU hie will si un to it 

“That this second staet is neailv lomo, the threat Forces are 


,now lonvhued. In othoi paits of this earth some have trained 
/ themselves fbi the great effort, but so lar there has been no success. 
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Yet the othi r World wait*' It waits, as years ago it watted 
lor man, wlun still Iona of aim, to do a kindne**s to his fellow- 
man It a> It long waittd loi its niaitvrs of leligion and love 
and liumanitN who huiiid tluiiMhi*' to di ith loi the advantage 
of otheis So It welts toi tiu in w In ro wln» will llmg himsclf 
baik to lift to do ^00(1 to otluis 

•* Do \on know wh.it tin i« aili ol sui h hnoisin would be? 
As till iKw inoiM It tniiud tis\(i|iiiit ii\ hit i w.iNt* r>f harmony 
and peat* wouhl pitxidt tht iiMio^plui \ou would see it in 
the liittsul pa^M i-o l)\ in tlu tint old wo'iM he leioncilcd, 
the\ kui w n t w]i\ th luinutts and tlun tin hoiiis passed* 
the c U ( t Would hi lUcitaad II would ht i' i « hi um 1 ot grace, 
heiw 111 till otiui woild ami outs all indestiid dispute might 
(I I'll 1 w 11 In iMitid nni It It ])0'-siiiI\ lui iit otiui 

111 p.iusul a. MU 1 M s hii^iit wiili i iiti) nit 1 Ills thtue were 
sli..,!it nuivi uit Ills hut thin a i> i s >lt lun stilliit s i iiii wluii he" 
IooLmI down (Mion lilt in tiui .i^kt d wiio iiiioii s( those, the 
Vthaiititl lilt "till nioii atl\.in(id thin tlitii hiwtlui V^antists 
as to toiiu ioiw ml lot tills '^nal tudt d. 


lot a tnli luinuti tluit w.t-'Mltntt linn t slight instleusa 
wtnnan 'fi{>}iti loi waul 

liN ht: ilitss dll v\as a woikwonnn h\ ‘-p mIi ami manner 
she btloii 111 liowt\ii, to a hielit r l\p« ’she w.i. about thirty^ 
live, nt>i In lutilnl but with tht swutnis ol motherhoodi 
ilfiimimn^ lit i tail 

‘ \wm itvtlition h.isgiMii nit ffeil jn iti, I*i<sident/’ she 
txud •<>iiu)il> ^ as sonii oi \on kniAs 1 ]ia\i a t liild, dt foiificd* nOt 
lu\abl<* and it has httn inv gini that 1 must hav' htr to tliObC 
that mav tit it Ini haishly , for I know,' in .i nialter-of-fact^ 
tone, ‘th.it woikinchaid .e 1 di; linn inn t lonn .i bn ak-down,‘^ 
Dut now I know that 1 nia\ ca/tic hark f ' sh< sniilttl, “all isj' 


rhanged I ha\c no gnat idials like rnan^ ot \o'i inJ religioui^/ 
forte' M\ loM for rny fluid is rnv nligion out sime 
ha\e aacpttd lull itsilf to sa* o .i tliiM, sunly it is .i mothett^a| 
love that will tnahli tiu tii t niiit>r of tin otlin World to 
tl)i» awful step b.itkwaid " 


“ Rtmcmbei. thcspint-woilil will thaw you then as this Wor]^i$ 
dravts the roarsest of mankind now Dt# jtm realize that ? " 

“ 1 do, but can ytm reali/t* ilie [xrwer of i mother's 


And there was a murmur of approval among the mother;^ 


V 
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Almost before she had concluded, there was a forw*ard 
movement amon;,' tlie men, and a very different claimant stepped 
:(out. This was a ini(ldlc-ac;(d, black-bearded man whose vividly 
j^;bright eyes and stronj; features suj;^ested tlie apostle, though not 
necessarily the ajwstle of religion. There was something magnetic 
and intensely forceful in his robust personality, while yet there 
. was a suggestion that but for tin- stnuig cniluisiasru that dominate* 
ed him, this man might have /ound tin- tilings of earth too 
powerful lor him -might have yielded entirely to a strain of 
coarseness within him. Ihit there was no Yielding n«)w, as the 
vibrant voice rang out. 

*' I ask lor this trst, not bnaiisc I am as \\. II fitted lor it as 
fithers, but because in mv «ase also death i> likeiv soon to occur, 
'rhree doctors have sounded me and declare that I shall die 
suddenly any minut«’ williin tlie next iwt» \ears. 

'* i hope souii- of us,” hi smiled ar»»und. *' may chance to be 
present that they may sie lor them>« Ives, if it uci urs. the Tvcturn. 
For I tlo my Ix-^f to r» turn. 1 hav« no spei iai Iriendships 
here, no personal love, but I ha\e tried to work lor Humanity ; 

1 think only (»f Htmianity which sulfii'' and blced.s for iKi; very 
necessaries of life—surely f will reluru,” he said, ” '-tirely I 
cannot help la’turniug.” 

The Fresidi nt bowed giaw lv, ” \\V aen'ot v(»u. IJrothcr 
Lismorc.' 

There was a lunger silence now. as if the oftcr of tliis social 
j,reforincr gave occasion for thougdit. Kyes were bi nt downward, 
"‘and it Was a full half minute before some perceived that another 
claimant had come forward. 

, ' Yel for .iwiiile he stood silent, as it afraid to speak. He was a . 
small man, clad in black, witli the gentle lace, round, not haggard, 
that goes with the .spiritual type far oftencr than the haggardness 
and thinness which is usnalU associated with the ascetic. He 
"tned to speak seveial times, and at la-i brought the words out. 

'* T have no e.xpectation of a sudden death. .<0 it maybe long 
before J. am put to the test ; but I slioiild like to be of those, 
prep^ng for the ordeal, f was and am a priest of a great faij^ ! 
peeling as I do for the spiritual sufferings of the world, will t hdt 
TCtum to prove to them the existence of that immortality which 
othey doubt? Strengthened by spiritual exercises w'hUe in the 
surely, my soul will prove heroic enough—-.**' .. \ - I ■ 
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Remcmbci/’ said the Piesident gently, “ yout very 
bpirituaht} will iiiakt* thi" Riturn haul foi you" 

'* Yts," lu d and -Mulrd . “it will sci*m strange to realize 
that the angt Is and saints guiding nn. to bliss aic leally temptation’s 
— tlut li 1 ionstnt to mill lb i\in I miss tlu gieatci Ileavui 
ot the *sapiipu Oblation Ihit siiulv Rtbt,n>ii will aid me’ 
Siiiel> ii will hi gi\cn to i pinst to dt> this ilnn^ and then his 
v»>Ke sinkinL to a imiiiiiin lu siipptd bnk 

ih(u Wilt Si, nil hilt i (Jo/t 11 othiis lliit < ime forw'ard to 
pupaii lot tlu oiili il but intiiisi iinMnlt did on these three; 
paitK hi nisi (,t twoot tluiii tin piooj mi lit smin be given, and ^ 
bi ( Us, Mu tiaid hid tin mlMist i 1 iiiU'iihoixt and a proiound 
linn ill \ Wilks till n nuiiMlis p i‘,( d ml theie was 

no I til* Ml liitii < i IK* to tlu mu (ip s nulwui known of 
(i>i , I b, tun Mill liin tlu it wilN |>\ otlu i nu in ioi the great 
li t bid 1 ) dl in hqipiiiid linn ot i luldi ii tlu inomf^t 
( I ii> I h< iiotlui wioii < littli I tt i ill we (l>ing, she 
ii.iild I I li\ bi\opd tin (>11 W mil til I’ll uiild lonnc?* 
Ill ipp* * d Ik foiii rl till pm si th it iholU i I isnioii , the 
Xii'iidi do< t I ipil m nn wonuii llu won in lumif w,is at 
111] 1 st N|> bid Ik iinumbiiid IIii Ii i ui tii\<d to tho 
in*' h ipi n Inid b«-^ldl lu i , slu lookul .d tlu bitli iiiih 
ap> iitoinm^ I am ti tinning slu sud llu iu id fell back ; 
tin t\*s-tiiul tbi jaw slif’litK iihvid 
riu \ V iil» d 

'llu wind bliw tho i iiitain ^o tJi it it di idow su iiud to makt> 
a moM-Munt <m tlu tu< Imt tlui wn no movimerit. Hie 
child rousifl to mlilligdui flung itsi 11 on tlu diad brfiast, yet 
still there w‘as siU ni i I lu swe» I, I nnl smile in \ i r altered. All 
day somi of tlum waiUd, ind on tiu iollowiiig till what Wds left 
was hid<Un fiom sight \t tlu lu \1 nuetm; urtain of the 

Vedanta woimn win absml ’ lluy would iu\<.i lomc again; 
they did not b»lu\t in tlu oidul* ^iiu< slu so foving, so 
unbclfisli, and so wi II disi iplim d foi tlu ouh d h id not ictumcd«! 
it was biraiise R»tiiin was imoossibl* ^ : 

Rut tlu faith of tlu otlu Is did not v t'<i ft (onecntr^ltl^ 
Itself on thi sc two men, isj>e« 1 illy on tlu ‘^onal Reformer, 

But It was from 1 athei Milloiy tint the next fnc$sa|B| 
came. He was in tlu anuUnt ward ot i hospital, not expe^^ 
to live He had been attending a sick [urson in a sidb 
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>h^|i[ad sustained fatal injuric'^. Throe of his Vedanta companions 
}'^cre permit led ho witli l»iin as ho fosso«l from side to side. But 
ificoiisriousmss was still with him. “ 1 will try. Yes, I remember.” 

murnmroil to his saints, not to Iiolj) him to quit life easily, 
itbiit to have the will to roinrn to it. “ If I must soo the glory, 

^:Show riio but a little ol it. Make it easv for tiie to turn my back 

•»> » 

"On it. lleljj-- ” Mi.s voi<(‘ grow faint, then ceased.The 

^vard doctor stepped forward and inatle an i xamination ; dead.—^hc 
^ade reply to a (jiiestion,—and mon- leiisrlv than before the 
Vodaiilists waited. I bey had not believetl Jiim li in tin- woman ; 
her tie to i*aiib seemed tnorr pl)\>ii al than psy« hical. but .surely 
religion would show its p«m<*r ; tin- divine <l<'>ir. to break down 
'the barriers of agnostieisin would s\Vav that fnid 'Spirit in the 
other world and semi it ba< k l<»r a time to th<- soiled chains of 
esrrth life. The so( iai icfortner ga/.i-d h.tlf .mxioiisly, half 
enviously, as one who fears tlu' siu i cs*; of .1 vi\ ai, at tin; serene face. 

And then for a inomi'iil be was irriam tlie eyt.*-lid quivered, 
a tremor <*f life,owispuail tin- lace, the look i>l serenity seemed 
hesitating as if about to vanish. Me look< tl around to >oe if 
others had iiiiled this, but saw that be alom* had perc<ived or 
'si^cmed to pereeiv»‘ tin* change. Wlim he looked at the dead 
face again, all was still. 

It th»‘ fn*ed .sotil harl made one brave attempt to keep its 
'COiiipact, it bad slnuUU’red away a,gain before that attetnpt was 
’ tonstimmated. 

’,|y Sadly the three rejoined fotir of tlunr comr.ides outside, and 
ilatt adjortrneil to tlu* humeofoiu-of them. .1 voting printer, now out 
^^bt‘iwprk. It XV'.s .1 pool tlistiict ; a sour-faced beggar asked alms ** 
of se«>wli.ig p.issers by ; tbildnn in doorways cowered, 
the cold wiml. .nul in the lodging-hou>e itself they heard \ 
<;,the^ibiirous-voiced landlady npbiaitling some one for inability 
/to pay hhi rent. The young ui.in led tlu in into the n»om,—^the / 
’Pn’sidcnt, the Vedanta Doctm. ".dw.ivs with me.” as the Social .' 
r.Kefojrfper smilingly said. " k»r someoiu must vt rify tlie death 
Jif the Return is also to he proved.” With them the others^: 
^.tlhcy were to hold an informal meeting to consider the claims oT 
apjilicants for the lost. ' .. 

One spoke frankly : " I have doubts,” be said, ” tw*o'bavt? 

.The world is not ready yet for this Supreme Achieyeiiiciit. 


i*/' 
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Let ^us keep to the old spiritual exercises, 

from luxuries, the care of the sick—" ♦ ", ' 'T 

“ Neyer !*' cried the RofornuT starting up. “ keep on. My iuni: 
will come. ^ly—" Smldenly his head jerked forward, his armsi 
fell limply on the t.ible In fure him. Me jollapscd ; there was* 
a stertonms si;;h ; then silenci-. 

It has * t>ine,’’ said tin* l)octt>r scileninly. " AneurisiTi“*i 
it is a wonder he stuud out so long. 15ut I will make’sUrCh!^ 
that this is (h ath.” • 

A wave ot ('.xpectaiion went through the ronin. There ii 
again a husli as h«‘ added a few inimiles later " Then* is no dOu|9!t| 
that death has .'^upej veiu*d.” ... Ai,| 

They waited, ‘^till in llu* e.irelesr, attitude that had 
theirs when the Ua.gedv Tail urenrred, hut thtii faces WiftW 
rigid, intent, their t*ves bent (jii lli.tt still white ta» •* miw lying backl 
on the eoiu li. \\(»iild he n turn.-' Wuiild In* reunii *)r f ill tlteiY^ 
as the oth(.‘rs had failed them ? Somehow thev had hojK.*d nuic^ 
from this man, witli his darin.g, his toui.ige hu life, his absolute* 
humanism, and they did ni>t lo<ik m vain. . As they gag^i 
they S.iw the I vehd ijllivei, tile lips tieinble. It w.is no vi^pjr^l 

.the dead man op« ned his eves, '^at ii|». .nose, .md vvalkc^ 

to them. '* Will,” he said, ” I have «omi‘ haik.” , Jj 

llis voiee was uineless ; liis eye', as ii« at thmii, 

hard and mid 'I he i»ld jovi.ditv •■’•d * am.iiaflerh* were gontifv, 
he gave the imjm.*ssi(ui of a man who iimls hims' If in loathsorhi^* 
surroundings. ol whieh, however, irom motives of eourtesy lie' 
must not show his abhorrenci*. ’ ^ .. % . / 

They looked at him. lie w.j', the saim—yi^t •no('thtr<; 

same. ■ 

“ Was it - hard ?” asked someone. “ Hard 1 I try—not 
show it.” He breathed rapidly ; his eheek grew tlu.died, “ X,a| a 
in a noisome pit. It is hunible. I see mid fe-1 vJi.it 5 rou caniil^ 
see or feel, it is strange, yon cannot. He moved aroifhd 
remembered afterward'^ that he kipt away t.oiu llirec of tj 
who were least advanced amc ng the m, sir pc ited indeed 
. gro$snc.SS of’the* outside \vc r!d. “ How hm- have 1 bceit batp 
he asked at hun There was distress in hi. fa* e like 
.who feth his breath going. " Ihree minutes,” said, 
consulting, his watch. 


'x 'V:Only three—only three 1 
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** You arc doing good already," said the President. "Do you 
tio difference bicthren ? " 

j 'In spite of then (*ompassion foi Riothci Lismore, they were 
conscious of ti \v.iv( of exaltation and '>ublime happiness, each in 
|iis own soul lilt Piesidenl stood by the window, he pointed 
to the stent ontMcU* Stveial peisons ''tood neai the beggar- 
*, man who smiled as .1 puib' wa*- opened , a woman had come out 
of a froii/> liakti’s shop and was hcding thi thildien At the 
same moment a carnage with two ladies in it dro\e slowly along the 
stieet flic Pit sid( nt with a woid or two U ft the loom In a few 
minutes he ictiirncd. “ It is .i-. 1 thought ” he said, 1 1 it«*d, " a few 
minutes ego they were iiiging Ihtir co<t< hinan to v t tliiough this 
dreadful pail ol the town llun it t.iim upon i' m that they 
must lulp sointone at 01 m thi> 1ol*d iik hiiglmi thtv <an’t 
understand it themsth(s It will spu.ul it will sjnt.ul, even 
greatei things will hiiijun l.ikt toman biothei 
Bill till man’s fid w.is.m »k011\ 

"You will g(t iisiclloil this eai 111 hit 

"Usid to rt f ’ lit laughid harshh whik they ga/ed at 
limi in awe, tin Ituoi of i nth was upon him i\tn as the terror 
of the otliei wtuld alllitis thosi who livt (iitiitli m this The 
prcssuio ol the wholt matiiial jilane upon him was .1 misin Yet 
he held to Ins humanitaiiaiiisin still 

‘III maiiagi, I H go thiough with it Sound me. Doctor, 
ami SCO how long 1 liaM to li\t ,, 

The Doitor had his instrument with him He was a Vedan- 
hut he was a seuntist too, and there was a new look of faith 
his f^ie as he tiled, " It is tine, tiuc ’ The aneurism's gone, 
may live iorty years 

"FoitVM'iis* (rud the man who had icturncd, "forty 
this • The ditad that he had siippiessed flamed out in 
his fabo , " All that lime * 1 must li\c all that time in this pit I" 
^His shiiddtKd , his aims litw oiilwaid , he fell forward. 

The Doctor knelt bcsidt him , but the President turned 
to the window. The ladies weie hastily ictuinmg to their carriage; 
he saw one of them knock aside the diit^ hand of one of the 
children; the other mites coweied again m the doorway; the 
, heggar, soui-faccd as before, held out a hopeless hand to the 
^l^asscTS'by. From within the lodging house ^vas heard the 
^fatHCous voice of the landladv. 




f.Lw 

It was the shock of hearing that bis heart was 
his heart.’" ’ 

He died through fearing that he would not ^ 
ptiother. The others gazed at the still form, while a col( 
liadness stole over their hearts that had beat with tl 
spiritual happiness. , 

- ** At least eternity is pioved,” said one, " and 
that his heart had become sound Ilic world would say 
A mistake m diagnosis,” tht Doctor ‘.hruggcd his sh( 
But the influence he was having- thost changed fa< 
own happiness—” 

** Fancy—pure imagination • ” 

** He may—come back again” The thought was^itk. 
minds, as they gazed at the still form 

But thi& time the soul of Brothei Lisraore did not ret 


r M. McADA 


NeUf Zealand. 
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PERSON \LI 1 V 

P OSSIHLY then IS no subjut on whuh the Edst and the 
West ai( inou \Mdel\ tluulicl than in th» ir mows on tht 
nature of Peiscmality Not oiih cht then Mtws on the mime 
of Personality dilh r i«idu cdl\ but .iIm* Uh n \ itws as to its impoi* 
tance On tin oiu hand tin tmjihasis laid on it is \try great, 
on the ot hi I theie is pradiidh no tmiiliasi^ at all, it is 
regarded as a meluMbli quantitv Ilie stall mint applies not 
only to till peij.onalit\ ot (lod but iikiwise to the personahty 
of man 

*rhe liighii the lan^i ot j)hilosoph\ in India Ihi more u> the 
very idia of piisonahtv ilnninatid iiom the conception of 
the bi'ing of (jod. and tlie emleavotit nutdi to cam man beyond 
what is lonsidiied as its nanowing ttndinc\ 

In the Wist then* ha\( Ik in uidi diMisitics as to the 
essential tlimints of peison<ility Unihi tin pressure of 
Hegelianism (and possibly, in some measuie. through contact 
with the Juist), thin is, m man} quarters, a marked disposition 
til seek light on the natun* of pi isonality b\ a study of the relation^ 
ehips which exist bitNMcn man and man, and between man and 
Ood, -^ther than In a studv of indnidualitv, which was not 
uncoomftonlv idciitilicd \Mth pcisonalit\ It is mm felt by vary 
many that personalitv is rot mainl\ lonstituted by the wal^ 
which separate each man’s being fiom i \ei\ other man's bemg, nor 
by that supposed baiiiet which sepaiates man m all the breadth 
of his nati:^ from the being of Ciod , lather is there, through 
personality, a nexus which is the lesult of and a basis for, a vital 
fellowship with God. and with humanity as a whole. According 
to this broader conception of personality the distinction between 
•the East and the West becomes largely the distinction between 
identity and relationship. 
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. \. What is, it that really coniliitutes a mans personality If 
There is ddhrly something of the nature of egoism in it. It m^suD^. 
from the standpoint of each man something which distinguidieS' 
him from the non-ego: and from the standpoint of others that', 
which is recognised in him as an ego other than themselves. But* 
this by no means exhausts tlu: discriminative process.. A -dis^ 
£rimination is also ijosited in the non-ego. It is felt that inl^cF. 
wide reaclfes of the province of tlie nou-eg«> while there 
much that is not of the nature^ of ego at all, tlu re is also a 
tract to which the nature of ego rightly attaches itself. I 
subject recognises within itself both subject and object, atnd 
that which is not itself not only obje<'t but also subject; It IS^ 
felt that, in many respects, 4hero is a more intimate relationship; 
existing between the ego of the subject, and that in the non>«gp|^ 
outside itself which is of the nature of ego, than the relal^nsbip 
which may be regarded as existing between what may be call^. 
the ego of the .subje<'t and that in the subject itself whiblli 
is of the nature of object. The range of personality has beejl| 
extended beyond the ego of the subject, and there is home in th# 
conviction that in all other egos there is something w'hic.h is ii<>§ 
individual egoism, peculiar to each individual ego, but an egoisi^ 
possessing a character and nature, which, if not fully constituthi^ 
identity between all egos, yet involves a peculiarly intixi^f^j 
relationship, and suggests something of th(' nature of an ut|<k;|^ 
inlying basis of identity, at some i>oiiil or other. '\'0 

It is fully allow'ed that all this is very vague, but we are* oh 
difficult ground where vagucne.ss is both wise and necessary. - 
In the XVest the widely prevalent effort to reach unity in' 
diversity is not confined to the realm of the physical but stretched 
out towards the domain of the metaphysical. There isno mco^ 
hopeful sign of the times than the strongly manifested dc$iFO IS 
find a basis of unity in so many spheres of life. While ^tu^ 
separations are only too tragically evident there is a deeply / ’'* 
weariness with the present state of affairs and a yearn 
bridge over the great chasms which divide sot.iety and tOt | 

/ union. Not, perhaps the union which approximates tO;.! 
bulb the union of which harmony is a characteristic feati^^ 
jn, which there shall be found a measure of identity/ 

'^^^.^lor w nigh infinite variety. 

^ ^I Ho^^ jkgain, we see a different standpoint in t 
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-' the ^^est. Tin: East has strive for identity, represented by d irety 
> thort)ugh-goina Monism. In the West men only talk of Monism,; 
"'<,dhd if they use the name and tinker at the production of a theory 
I'^of identity tlu'v are by no means anxious to become possessors 
; of the articK- itself. 




' U is gf-lting more widely recognised in the West t^hat strength 
. of personality does not necc^ssarily involve the greatest intensity 
of individuality, but may, and should, (tmphasize the close rela¬ 
tionship which exists with all in whom also personality is present. 
Personality has, in the past, been too f>ften undiscriminated from 
, individuality. Probably in the minds of most, this element of 
individuality enters very largely inti) the coiit ept of personality. 
By many those are regarded as possessing thi- greatest measure 
of personality who have tlu' most marked indix'^iduality. It 
may long before any ilear conception of personality is 
thoroughly formulafed, but the feeling grows that that element 
which makes for a genuine unity suggestive* of identity is not less 
important, but far more so. in any attempt to understand person¬ 
ality, than tht)se eleiueiits which involve separateness. The 
" solidarity of humanity ” is not a cutcli phrase but a reality, 
party recognized theoretically, operative in exix*rience far more 
effectually than we often note, and pregnant also with large issues 
fofthe future. On the reality ol its existence and the accceptance 
of its implications rest, in large measure, the possibility of improved 
social relationship in any given country and the realization of tho 
k brotherhood of man. 

V . It .may be that many will be prejiared to modify their views 
’piith reference, to the jx'rsonality of man who will .not be ready j 
^■1;6.*revise their position as to the personality of Ood. Yet, are 
theiie »ot grounds for the writer’s belief that there is a distinct 
-te^ency among many Indian Vedantists to favourably consider 
the adoption of a conception of (lod in which something of the. ;- 
nature of personality can find a place ? In the West there are ' 

, indications that many thinkers arc disposed to so broaden their 
views of the personality of Ciod as to make that personality a far'. 
\\ bigger thing than it was in some of the earlier theology. 
need not be afraid of the “non-natural magnified man 
of mud whidi has been so often pelted at Christian theolb^< 
ivPerhaps the word “ non-natural “ is only too true swetimes, 
there ;liave prevailed in certain quarters, from tim^to , 
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crude conceptions of God which we should be sorry to see revived^ 
But the " magnified man ” part of the phrase need not move 
us to anger. " Bigness " is of various kinds. Saul, the son of 
Kish " was from his shoulders and ui)ward liigher than any of the 
people," but Saul of Tarsus was a " biggcjr ’’ man than Saul 
the son of Kish. " tiod is great." .As for the " man "—well, 
in thinking of that wliieh is highest and imhlest and best it. is 
difficult to find language an<l to reaeh thoughts of (iod which have 
hot been begotten in our experiences of that which belongs to tl^ 
realm of humanity. Tliat tiod should be coni'cived of as a man,Tr-; 
not merely an average man, but tlu; very liighcst among men whom 
we have known,—is certainly quite unsatisfactory, but how can 
we formulate thouglits of (iod.*or give ex|)re.ssion to those thoughts, 
in language, in terms which have nothing in common with that 
which is human ? If luimanity fails as a basis for our thoughts 
of the divine, whore can sucli a basis be found ? riu* inevitable 
answer is,—" Nowhere." Moreover, in the " Absolute " which 
some would have us substitute for God. there is rui " contents." 
In the place of any attempted definition we h.ivc to try and 
content ourselves with " neli, neti," and a string of negatives 
is arrayed as an apology for the absenw' of any positivi; attributes 
of God, 

Many have shrunk from speaking of God as personal became 
they thought it would belittle Him. On such grounds the per^na! 
pronoun " Him " has been given up by some, and“ for it 
substituted tlio title "It." To some. of us who are very 
simple-minded this substitution of " It " for " Him "• fai^ 
.#to enhance the*dignity of God. As a matter of fact wc have no 
higher category than that of personality, and simply to say that 
God must be placed in a category by Himself, a category which 
is beyond the range of all that is known or knowable, can hardly' 
conduce to our progress in the knowledge of the Most High.* 

• It is surely not unreasonable to conclude that as hu^ih' 
personality may be inclusive as well as exclusive, uniting us 
others, while at the same titm falling short of an identity 
them which should exclude difference ; so personality maj f 
a'still highe** range and stand for something in common 
God;'and nian, while by no means indicating an identi^l^^T, 
inah^,,the term, divine j^rsonality ihcrely another 

personality. 
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significance of Jesus Christ, who is spoken of as human 
divine, is very wide. One very important contribution of 
^^hristology is the light which it ‘may throw upon this relationship 
human and divine personality. If, on the one hand, it be ihrged 
vjthat Christ’.s human personality was unique, it is no less true that 

• one of the most striking features of that uniqueness is the fact 
that Christ was essentially “ The Son of Man," having a person¬ 
ality which reached beyond Himself and united Him with men of 
all ages and of every race. " Christ in us " and " We in Christ 
are not mystical utterances devoid of meaning, but are indicative 
of an endeavour to express a truth which may, it is true, defy full 
definition or explanation, but stands for a great reality. Likewise 
we may say that though the Incarnation involves a " Kenosis 

“ an emptying out," whicli leaves wide reaches of the personality 
of God unexpressed, yet in it the divine personality is manifested, 
and that in a way which breaks down the absolute exclusiveness, 
of the divine personality, and shcw\s that there is something in 
common between the Jaiman and divine, between God and man. 

The significance of Jesus Christ is very wide, it is far from 
exhausted as yet. He may be found to throw a fuller light on the 
^ doctrine of personality than has yet been reached cither in the 
West or in the East. 


Cakifita. 


EDWJN greaves. 



A FEW SKETCHES BY THE WANDERING MUSE. 


1 — Fin Child \\d li^ Bikihdvy 

T he year jftuins its niciry round to hioatlK if'.iin the fragFanQ<)r 
of his crystal fate thal.mirrois loitil lus lio])i‘s .mtl thougllitli. 
They bleep within awaitini; the t'ditle tail ol his jiaiints kind. 
child reflects tin liistiirv of the ran , and evi'iy stt |> and sound rontahOB^ 
a page Filial love nenls the hand of stieme tliit bids us lean 
the child's i.-idi move ami sign We sin^ nniiilv on this occadon' 
and singing mark hib lisping woids < nsoulnig thoughts ('xpiessed hi' 
halves and surds We sm;' and glean the joy th iC Fills his mind and 
heaves his heart with laptnres all his own \V\ bliss the child to 89i| 
on the rivei of time and anon a fe.ist ol building flowers on its waves 
dost thou find and fruits ol eveiy kind sir* wn on its mossy banks, 

2 —Fur Ri-lioion oi Mysiirv i 

Thou art indeed a doctoi that drugs the soul with pills Of 
mystery superfine. Blasts ol fevciisii an from the Astral poles and 
Mcmads fine heat the helpless brain. A siren, in truth, ate yon thAt 
promises to balm the anxious minds with the spirit of Kanna and van- 
vetsal peace and thus you slowly lull discontent to sleep that otiher** 
wise would *rise and fall on the crests of strife anil struggle and scheme 
for ever to find a self-made joy. Oh mystery • Thou shalt walk 
in the rear of science and sure are those in all thy dreams where science 
is also sure, and you shall not cast yourgnm shadows before the eamest^ 
sdloJar and the statesman wise who pore over natun‘'s lo^ atldr 
the light of truth by aid of the telescope and the tcst-tulJe. 

3 .—The OoTACAMrsD Hiils. 

That man is only man and not the "superman" no where SC|,,|m 
as on the tops of the blue hills of the Xilgiris. You look hei^ 
S];fleniiour great greets the hedge-rose ; the other side on the 
peak the Governor has his abode. If I w< re a bird I 
and round about until 1 were lost m its mazes, aiul ^; 
dens areeo and beds of down. The mere sight of yoor’ 
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and scanted eucalyptus fills me with power sweet and I spurn to air the 
fog bom of the rruil still. Each step on high opens out a world of 
b^nityand you din'ern o lifr-likc move men! in the yonder hills and 
their green < loilicd tops 

4.—Till Rivi R 

An* >oii .» g<»(l<U‘ss ftiii in bridal gait \Mth nature and beauty on 
the sides .I'l Ihv Unit sin.uds ? Vou lingt r long amidst snow-crowned 
hills ulio feast you in (a\(s and bowcis entn rime, the binls in 
lovely turns inviti \(>ui giaielul flow l)n innti and the pimitcnt 
feel a thnll of wondious jik,)sui< On'the mountain heads a crown 
of icy white tin wom n < londs d(» \\» av« Mai( hing ihciue in ethereal 
flights the siikin ImikN of t louds lind \ou .leain in t ultiiied climes 
sluHlding att. beaut\ and gohl to tho-.« that wi hoin* o mareh. 

5 MtKiNiiun. 

It is Ifu thud sii\(i moon th.it iiopi th« < lomU .i pi ndant hangs 
in soinbn' lull', .nnid tin p.iiins (h<\ st.md wi.ippid in silent 
thought, and bow tin in u^ts to <>( iitK wind' tli.it in \ains of sflk bind 
my soul on this snU ot tiu dah Ml aimmil I'* askip , only from 
yonder road thediiMi tuius 1 lo\< ,md tl.i mo.innic wind' make a 
mingled mii'ii and hit nu '•]>int' to 'phi k dI swut obliMon 

Doth it not look stianci that I '•hoiild nmsi this wa\ on the 
cliann of the ilale and the moon , whin In aits of thiongs th.it toil 
with fear aie filled and iloubt'' .in«l paiii'' ot Iking (Umu an eternal 
swoon ? Is it not a bnath ot m.idmss still to muM this way, when 
anxious fame feels a fe\i ii'sh di'>ma\ and qiin k biatingx- ot the heart, 
when nations stand ionfu'.ed betwien tin. tew that lead and tin many 
that smart > 

' No, then i'ab(.iut\ in tin liii <rf tin unit ni.in oi tin laces of 
men, and p.nn and plcasun* bleml m loloms (h.it ehaim. The lurd sings 
the song of life aiul fHMii .md hemi stilK the angmdi that swarms the 
palapedome and tin s,|^av wiguain hiom hisinagn \oki he wafts 
a spirit of harmoin in bh -n \ disert. Sing thin i) bard, the art 
and beauty that each wait of i Mihitnui pour'* at out feet. 

0 I Hr .Mind. ♦ 

like the silvei dust in suiibtam's light, eluding the grasp of 
playful delight, and like tl.** initlerflv in •'pfttium hues fooling the 
wary steps of the wily chasei, you play, mind, the truant boy. Like 
million Ilk's at bright light dart, so tliv crc,*tion forms start and wake 
my soul. Thy power is so gn at fhat our sole doubt is, “is thy house 
Ml mere hh'o of million cells '<• ’ Tliy w ingcd fancy spreads to me a 
piet of silken hopes, and through its holes flings many a sure hook that 
fimily iKtakes me thv victim. 
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7 .—ISVNf^ET. 

A toiich of burnished gold I glean on yonder trees and donds. 
Whose might it be. to be t«>ld ? Methinks, the sailing clonds do pausM) 
and love their blazing '•hrouds. Mighty rarer <»ver endless skies ! Whaf 
canopy do you w»'ave, an<l paint it with womlrous tlj'e. To stir aside 
or wink we grieve. May I iw on wings, s.iil to etlierial climes and 
build palatial domes, and guild (in in with erinison fotinis, woven 
gold and silvern hlimls. 

* 8. A 1m)j;h)R\ ’simi-k 

Four summers haw roine and gone '•ime we ispa-tl thy farewell^ 
look, which like the blue ot iliekeiing light with stiili'd sorniw vjedi* 
and like the rotn'ating moon iH'dimined with the dews of dawtl* 
gave just a parting glaiur. Knvy in Hire a mutr lepiool doHi find and^ 
base n*vengo a hardened tnuil.' Thou ail a temlrr plant misplace^ 
by hands that repent, llrotlu'is’ love is lloutrd with giirt and porent)i43 
hearts wvar out with pangs .is i)lo.s.soms hlow'ii by gust*, of icy' 
winds. f 

9.—Till I'Ll) 11. 


Play on ihj lightest bn s, oh muse, thy datm;, ami tiiji 00 
the spi'uking '•top-^ thy skillul pranks. Woo thy .niy mati* raged 
in the magit lerd by «>olt and gentle kiss Oh fluti, beloved ol our 
Lord Krishna, sj^i'ak out tlie thoughts thy tiny form doth hold. Is it 
joy or harmony divine ? 


Id. -Tin PoEi. 

Fly not from the mob untaught and say I smg ol wisdom high'^ 
that is strange to them. Soar not in ngions high and spirit aits and. 
liarp on the fancy’s dreams ot the hill and the dale. Park not thy¬ 
self in haunts recluse anrl pride th.it srrret ple.isures you alom* do fin«l. 
Sing not the w«ild is misery unini.\t and g.i!l not the heart that fdfgn 
would warm in w'orlds of mirth. Attune yourself, oh Iianl, to discern 
the charms that lie in every work and sport and w'alk of life. Let 
your task be to still by song the pain that li« s behiml the lives of , 
throngs. 

• W 

11 .—A New Addition to tiil Mls-oi-W.\r. 


Thy name is “Thunderer,” oh armoured giant. Thou shalt not 
steam anger on sister stab*s; pity the wanch n i of path forgotten^ 
shield the struggling in virtiire begotten. Thy name is Pallor 
to blind envy; and Avarice calls thee a monster fiend, bidd^.l! 

' thy masters, to presage unthought-of fall to all tfic nations gMitt 
small. Drink deep the calm of the mighty deep and let 
lipDline wave ol gentle spirit sweep. Goodbye 1 Latest 
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^initfclh forth aiid bring good tidings that nations by God ordained fulfil 
their task in ppacc. 


Madrtfs, 


PARTIIASARATHY AIYENGER 


\VA 1 !-GURU. 


Tin* Dawn in Him rcposos, 

His J.ook is a Rain of Rosos, 
/rill’ Makt'r ol the Stars, 
riu* (hkI of Christ and M(3Si’S. 

The Mountain, Moon and Nii4ht. 
His Lot>k is a Rain of l.i.vlit, 
riu* rianels all of Heaven 
Are kindled !»y IfU Sight. 


ITIJAN SlNQl. 
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ENGU'^Jl (LASSUS 

{Contuiuid from our I isf Wuotbtr) 

( HAIMI.K 1\ 
liii \</Krs <)i nil l)\\vN 

Swnn , n\rt// Lanjtimi (haitm Mon Maloty, 

MandcttlU ^ 

I MPOR'IANl us w.is till oif'uiiisatioii ol Ln;;Iish liU'ratuiCO 
by the piLicpts <)t Sidiuv tin pi.ulKi ol SjKiisor, and 
the suddin dilfusion oi thi* tianslutid Ihbli s th’ n \sus no violent 
dcpartuie sudi as took plan on thi otlui sidi of lhi‘ <humu‘l« more ; 
than ome, about tlx s«niu tiiix With tin In mb, olitoe tn 
letters and in [xditii s, tlu i< bus ofti n b« c u n in iiki d an impatience 
of old tU'^torns loupUd with a n adiness to follow new leaders to 
the veiy end ol thin loiulusions, the PUiadt ac^ainst Maroi, 
Konsard at;aiiist the Pldiade Mallurbe whin he mes—** cancel " 
all Ronsard ", to burn as liny theni'^tlM’s say-all that they 
were wont to adoit Ai<oidin{< to thi willy woid/)f Lowell, 
they too frequently spill tvolution with an R 

The English, on thi other hand, with a liss nimble intelli¬ 
gence, have been content to let the jiiesent giow out of the past, 
and to call for no more ihangc, from time to time, than what is 
needed to meet cxteinal alterations Sidm y and Sp^uisoi did flQ 
more than this, they adapted piost and virsi to new nei^ds 
an^ng out of a new condition of society , and in so doing 
made use of materials, ind even of mi thods, already to 
hands George Gascoigne, bom in the same year as SachlvillS/ 
died just before Sidney began to formulate his critidbih; 
might be difhcult to say in which penod his work nattt]:^yj||£lk^^ 
it necessary for us to do so Since, however, CftlkKMOke’s 
work is too dight and formless to be considered classical, need 
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not concOT ourselves, with him farther than to note him as an 
int^ligent expi'iirncnter in metre; above all as the first English 
writer of original blank verse, afterwards so highly developed by 
MartOWe and SJiakspore. His lines, indeed, leave much to be 
dgsired in point of nnisit al effect and skilful variety ; but he is 
lucid and bold, and be.irs towards Milton the same sort of relation 
that the painters of his age hear to Keulu ns or Vandyke. 

Naif, natural, '■.incj-n-. bul deficient in constructive skill ; 
such is the verdict that st'ems just iti such cases of exp<Timental 
boldness; few indeed <>1 sue h artists piodin e works that please 
posterity; ytd wh<» l<now^ what gifts and elforU nm?.t have been 
needed to make them whai tlu y were •' And hen- we find one or 
two pr^jous artists who ledrem the erndem ss oi such primitive 
attempts. Thus in th»' year 1.S.S7 appeari'd a little collection of 
poems which slu»vvcil .< high h \a l i»l t.isle. both annmg writers and 
readers; it was entitl'd : M isirlltniy ; and it contained 

poems by two yrning palrici.in'^ who may bi* regarded as in some 
sort foreninners of Sidnev.* 

The first of lh<se was the Im klcss Henry Howard, better 
known by his (amrtesv title ol " Earl of Surrey.” Ihe date 
and place of his biilli an- unkinmn, as indei'd is .als(» llu* case 
with most of Hie e\cnt> «»f his life. He is, however, known to 
have made mans em'mics ; among them his own motiier, and, 
likewise* his sister, the widow of his friend, Hu* Duke of Iriclnnond, 
•'iHcgitiniatc son to King Ih'nry VIII. ; he liad also the ill-fortune 
. or imprudeme tt' otfciul the Sevinours. the rising family of the 
aew' nobility, I'lu* i a)u‘,icioiis monarch was easily persuaded to 
&ir%<3fe?Snrroy in ihe snsj^icion with which he regarded (hr Duke 
of fQoWolk, SunvvV l.ithci, r>ciicving that tlu‘sc noblenuMi were 
intending, to givi tnmb'.r after his death when the succession 
to the crbwn was suii* to be contested- Henry determined to get 
rid of them .both, Surrey w.i.^ charged with treason, brought 
to trial its a cominem r. and jmt to death, on the verdict of a jury, 

• in Jandavy 1547, leaving the pi^cms afterwards collected by his 
friends and published, along with others, in the \a>luincs above 
mentioned ; and also leaving some further work, including trans- - 
Jt|Ltions of park of Virgil's in gooil blank verse. 


r^*TWs tjook vt9s reprintjcd ia 1S70 : Surn'v’s works have been also • twice 
i;a wodem times. 



• . S'.- . ■ ' ,• \ , 

J ♦ 1 # > I'- V * 

Surrey seems to have been an Ubconducted arid un^rii&ble 
young man, whose misfortunes have p<*rhaps procured hitri mpr« ‘ 
than his duo share of the sympathy of posterity. Not only was h(j 
unable to conciliate liis mother and sister, he wms apparent]§r ant* 
unfaithful husband : his love-poetry being addressed to a lady-' 
other than his wife. Hut it is of delicate and often musical 
character; and he deserves in the words of an CKCcUcnt 
critic—the praise not only of being tlu* tirsi who introduced 'th0> 
5>omiet into ojir language, birt of liaving made (bat difficult forttl 
of composition the obedient interpreter ol a piM't's fccling^a.^?*- 
His quatrain^ t>n the deiilb of bis fiiend and bvoilKi-poct Wyatt,^' 
breathe a liigluT spirit still. 

The writer thus eommemoraled, Sir Ihomas ,^Wyai,|..' 
(1503-42), was assoeiated with Surrey in I’otb ll'^ eolleetidri 
in other r<‘sjKct> also. He was a Kentish Knight, soniewhatv^, 
older than his friend. Surrey in his menioHa! vei^es eelebra^i^i 
the beauty ot his friendV person and Hie .u live wisdimi of his!'. 
mind; and it would seem lik<‘!v that Wyatl was in truth aB.?y 
sujMJrior a man to Surrey as he was evidently ;1ii inferior writcr,.^.^ 
Wyatt was much employed in diploimu y. and siiddeidy on.a;.' 
journey. If he had lived longer In* might have kept his uoblCj;'. 
friend from ruin. The nith* aln;ady eited is one wliosc accur«wy-,v 
and taste muk<* him an indisputable autliority, and he placer 
Wyatt high amongst English authors, as om* ol the “ Dioscurt.' 
of our Dawn.” 

“ I'o Wyatt and Surrey,” writes Mr. Collins, ” our debt- 

is great. Tliey introduced and natnialised the Sonnqt.in 

Wyatt we .have our first classical satirist: of our lyric , ^ctry 

he is one of the founders.4 lu’y gave the death-blow to that - 

rudeness, that prolixity, that diffusoness, that pedantry, whicli;^. 

had deformed.the poetry of medievalism. they rixed*^ 

the permanent standard of our versification.” , 

Wyatt did not use blank verse, like Surrey and Cascorgii(|,j!^ 
nor was ho nearly s«> expert in other metres or such a 
expression. Hut he wrote some lyrical jio.try of much 
and charm, of which specimens may be se\ n in Mr. WardV^sljjlj^P; 
tion, as also in CampbcH's British Poets, and other chrestblii£lf&iililf 
.Campbell--who sfx^lls the name ” Wyat,"—is of 


• Mr. Churion Collins, W'ard’s lingliih Po 0 <r, Vol. I, 
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the'p^f had a secret passion for Anne Bolcyn, afterwards Queeur 
Con^tt and mother of the future Queen Elizabeth : and some of, 
his loVe-vein s indicative of an unhappy attachment would fit 
ri'hidi this th(i>ry. 'I he jwet, however, livi'd and served his King 
•and wuntry n vt ral yt-ars after the decapitation of that ill-fated 
iladv. The little ode “ And wilt thou Jeim- me thus "—is verv 

I# 0" 

'^aroful and pathetir. though Mr. M'ard was not able to find room 
for it in his colled ion. The Satires an- in five-fiait measure, with 
rhyme deftly interwoven. r 

'flic gri’j'te^l pr(tse-\vfn k t»f tlie huer Dawn - |v.‘rhaps we might 
call it Oay-hn.ak. -i^ the ,'nf',n«an Ihiitk of Common Prayer, 
put together ]>y f'ranrner on tin* hiundatiiiu of ’l»e old breviaries 
and missals with a IV-^aller, a-^ alre»!.iK stated, uiiich C'overdale’s 
Bible siipjilied. .As the riuial (»t a denomination which, while 
claiming to be the national Chnn h. has never been universal, or 
“Catholic," anu>ng the whoU- I'-nglish-speaking race, the Prayer 
Book hfis been lar le‘ss inlbiential on tin* language than the 
Auihoriscd Version of the Dihtc. It was always rejected by the 
Scots, and wMrci^y Ic'^s by tliosf rcpre.si-iu.itives <»f the I.ollards 
who are (hemsehes >iill largely represeiiteil by the Dissenters 
in England. Still, many Nonconformists have used prayers 
extracted from the hotik, which is also in extensive use, with 
certain modification.s, in the I'nited States ami British colonies, 
"as also in the Prototant ( hiirch of Irt-land and in the small 
.Episcopal coniinuiiitx of N<nth Britain. The p<culiarity of the 
'Prayer Book is that. wJnie making use of the Latinised locutions 
/■tbat, wcif‘ b»'ing brouglit into use by the scholarship of the 
and especially by translations from . the Latin 
it uMially accompanies such words by an Anglo-Saxon 
'^uiv^ilent. “ ackiu)wit‘dge and confess," " dissemble nor, 

= dol^ IJcloak)." "goodness and mercy." "assemble and meet 
together/* " reqt'isite and lu cessary : " are instances taken out 
of the'’very first paragraph.t The date of the Prayer Book, 
whibh tinderw'ont revision on doctrinal grounds, is from 1548 
•to *1552. About the same time appeared a System of Logic 
by Thomas Wilson, Dean of Durham, who deserves notice. 

.. , • A'lforsion of the Scriptures maiic by St Jerome, which gradually snpfdatited 
i aUolhttt; and which, in spite of its adoption by the BomanisU, was mn^aasd 
.t-by tlia tarlier translators of the Bible into English. 

f It iiiay be said that ‘'necessary" was as much a word of Latin orfate as' 
; bot it was already naturalised and the other was not. 
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as the earliest English critic He was the forerunner of a series 
of purists to whom iht* language has been indebted for w’amings 
on the subjtrt laiscd bv the L.itinising tendency of which the 
Prayer Book ga\(. indu«itn>n WiKon \>.is alarmed lor the 
integrity of the tongue used b\ Fnglishiuin '* these fine English 
clerks/' he \Mut«, “mil s.i\ tint llie> speak their mothw*- 
tongue if a man should i haigi llu m wiili < oiintcift ding the King's 
English.. I hi unhained oi toohsii f.iid istu .d that smells 
but of leaining (sm h fcllous Ium sitii U (iiud m<'n in their 
day)^illso I atin then tongues thal llu sini]>|t i mnot but wonder 
at then talk .iml Hunk sunh, tin \ sptak In s»>nu nvelalion" 

Tin p.issagi is not i lied as a ^iiod s nnpli id tin prose ot 
thi tinn til wIikIi hi)\\(\(.i d dots no disindd bul lather , 
as sho^ii 4 the nuniiniiit thd was 'oine on ind liow it waSi 
viewed by a i onti in]>oi,ti v s( liol ii Doiiblli stuii obstinate 
sarcasm was but tlu (oidhd id t bisoni and llu Mliidn , new 
needs w'lll havi lu w i \pn ssion > but d v\.is v * It of Ih in Wilson* 
as It 1^ Will ioi us still, to watih tmi tin puidy fil our literary 
organ andguaid d iioni nnne(iss.ii\ .ind union iiTul luologisins* 
There is a Saxon ])i‘dantry as \v» JI as tlu n is a I dm t \ iggeration , 
i>ne would m dhti wish to sn Sanuu 1 johiisiin aiul Sn I Browne 
lollow'ed bhndh, noi \it the J’nehsii (jiannnaii.m who, desiiing 
to intiodiui tlu Uaiiur to tlu di s of lonipanson, prefers 
to tell him that * thtii la thni jutilus ol sin hnes- ” Perhaps 
when iniluud ti; sniile at (lannii i s iloiibh lotidions, wc may 
pause to ask luiw lu* loultJ have done btttd to piovidefor the 
introduction and naturalisation of thi* ni w-( iuneis ^ to our 
vocabulaiy • 

Anothei famous pros(*-wiiti*i was Hugh T atimer, the 
sturdy ytoman-bisliop who died sij cheerfully m tlu* flames at 
Oxford. Latimer's sermons aic full of racy Imglish, .iiid extract^ 

' from them are still accessible in books id Extrar ts Hi«^language^ 
IS simple and less si holarly than th.it i)t his rnt (ropohtan ^d' 
fcOow-inartyr, Archbishop Cranmer thus in a passage of twenty*;' 
five lines, no more than a dozen Latin word-> have been connteC 
Latimer was bom in 149f) and the ycai of.his mart 3 ^om 
1555. ‘a 

* Such, for example, as ** leatphy " when wc have * long " akeafly. VbUBlf 
mdtanhave of late discarded the word "pecuniary" and uae"mnieiHy"^ faint 
piue, vldeli ia a word oi quite different significance ''Commence *' b too o/ttui 
wad wbm ** bqpa ’’ would serve every purpose. 


4 
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... Roger Ascham (1515-68) and George Cavendish (d. 1562) 
>rc scarcely (lassies, but may be mentioned as writers of 
not unskilful pro.se. More famous is Lord Berners (circ. 1489- 
■■ 1552) whose excelUml translation of Froissart's thronidc has been 
V reprinti'd so hitely as 1895. 

•! hy far the mo.st importani pro.-.e-writer, however, of the 
earlier i'lulor lime is Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), a man versed 
ill many j)alh.s of life and fainou.- in them all. More was originally 
a page in the household of Ar< hhishop (Cardinal) Morton (142()- 
15(Ki), who IS said to have fop’told tlie hoy's future distinction. 
On attaining man's ostalr .More IxHame an O.xonian and a 
barrister who, for a hriel while. w«.»n the ia\ ;:r Jif the wilful Henry 
VIll, and was the lir>t layman todiuld llie (in'at Seal. More 
lKH:ame l.onl Mich ( lianeellor ol Fngland in 1529 ; .iiul one has to 
admit wit 1 1 n-grel thai, in ihe oppo.dtion to the breach with 
.Rome, which wa.'^ ilieii just heginninu". he .soim'times u.scd his 
power, as we have sei-n in the memorabli' ease id ‘Fyndale on the 
side of perseeuti«*n. Fre long he hatl to diink of his own epp ; for 
when the eapriejous monareli, in deli.nice ot the Pope, determined 
to proclaim himself Siipicme lh ad of the Cliiin h. More utterly 
refused aetjnieseeni'e and 'v.^^ l)eIuMde<l, after a week's trial, 
in the fifty-eighth year ed his age. 

In the iutiTwals of his busy life More found time to do some 
J very important literary work. Some (d it wa> in Latin, which has 
^gained liim a pla<v in Continental history .is ■'Morns.'' But it 
; is, neecssarily, with his English works that we ;iri’ here particular- 
j :ly conform'd ; and tlu'se chiefly interest us in their historical 
l^pect, the parts devoted to religious eoiUroversy having sunk to 
4*^ciX'sl depths of Lethe. Tlw History of Edward V and his 
bro^ur, and of Uk'hard III is another matter, and perhaps 
' better worth our attcntiim than any prose-work of the period.,.. 
Haltam, .not given to exaggeration, characterises this book as 
,*'the first English pro.si‘-work free from viilgari.sm and pedantry,” 
„aiid such a character from such a man deserves the title ‘*epoch- 
; making.”* It wa.s published in 1513 ; and although, as we shall. 

. see Hallam’s praise*may be a little hasty, it takes a prominent 
. ..place among the. early “ histories” as contrasted with mere 
■chronicles. 




* Tbe c|istmguish«d critic would svein to have forgotten such tHrose*writers as 
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More’s prat monnrm'nt tlio political romance called 
Utopia often reproduced in modern times ; but the fact of his 
having written in Latin prevents us from re^.irding it as an English 
Classic, thou;^h it was reiuhreil iiit»» *.ur language in the next 
generation. Hut More had tlu ti Iven dead many years. 

One reason that makes u.'* ik jiu:!- to the entire acceptance 
of Hallarn's sentenee i'. tliai iheiv was .i hi onit al work of the time 
quite free from both vulg.irism^and pedantiv of whi<‘lt we cannot 
be sure that it was not writti'u as * aiiy as Mor. ’ ,, .is it certainly 
had the honour of l)eing eiuisulted and follnw^d by Shaks{Xjre."*^' 
This was Hall's Union of the Houses of Yorh ond f.uncafiter, 
etc. 

Edward Hall w.!.^ i I.ondon«r of who.r liic lilili' js known 
but that he was born i^'tore Movi‘, .and is !»• Ijevd to have ^ied 
at a great age in 1547. His history wa.-- I)uh1i^he«l by Kichard', 
Ciiaftoii .some t' li yca.rs latej-; ;m(j jv. tjj,. \v(,rk \\\ ll-f<luc.'ited 
man, in whi' li .e ts f.j ^tat( and sciuirs ot p.unp .ire si I fortlj with 
dm* digmjt\-. In many i)arts ol Mi.<!n.j)er»H.dl’s mtual 
words a.re n^Toduced. Hie b<.'.l '•diiion i,. that bv t!ie late Sir 
Henry Ellis of tin.* Hritisli iii'se ,iie the j>rinc.ipal 

waiters wlnaii llie Iv*-|i:ns'':ii:i e p^'fidiic- '! m haiekiiid, if we may 
jtidgc by our usual irileiion of f.ivoMr witli .po aerity. And, 
before gfung any lartliei ba<.k, it will !»<• ih'siiMbl.- to give a few 
facts regarding an epof]i which, though it w.is b'ss influential 
in Englami than in som.* '•outh-rn l:'n‘l-. rlj,] ;i, i us a kind of 
new departure evi n in oiir lar-oii i -kmd. , 

The lifloi nlh i.cntiiry had hei n in England a p* riod of ignoble 
barbarism. Here .and tlnre had appeared a man con.scious of 
something better than gross sensuality, political intrigue, battle 
and murder, but even these men had been infhu nced by their age 
for evil, while they wholly failed to influence tlieir age .for good. 
Such was the case with “ the good Duke Humjjlin-y ” (d. r457),‘ 
JohnTiptoft. Earl of \\'orccstcr (d. 1470), Ihf' kingmaki r Warwick"^ 
and Richard of Gloucester, all able but singularly sanguinary\ 
and unscnipiiloi's men. Learning, art, and virtue, all languished 
with one exception- to be named presently * there were no gopd^- 
writers cither in ver.se or prose ; the noble•'t heads fell on thup-, 
scaffold; the fields of England were fattened with CbuhtleSis 
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';\corpses Ikt bravest and nobUst sons; the.dead at Towton 
^'dlonc Wi n ftniinilcd !(» luiiTibtr over 2S,0U0. and 85 princes of 
s^,the blotid j)( ri 'li' il duriuj^ tlic period. 

Jn tb' I battle of the War of the Roses there was 
-la prisoner taken, whosi* rase forms tlie e.\e<‘j>linn mentioned above; 
and for reason nierils a j^lann- line, ih(»u|,,'h he may not, 
j'Strii tly sjj> akin.^, be called a Classii . 

Sir John I'orte^cnc (birth‘and death undati'd) was a 
barrister of LiiK'olii’s Inn, who beeanu- S« r,eeant-at-Law in 1441 
and in the followinjt yiar was inadi- < hiel Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

A stanneb adherent of the Red Rose, lic' was taken to the 
Continent by Oneen Mare,aie1 in mui for sonu lime acted 

as 4titor to the ill-starred Rriine, her son. in hi:i exile there. In 

* that capac ity I'orteseue wrote a book, which has been often praised 
and cited, in which lie nuleavoun cl t" prejiare bis royal pupil 
for the ])ossible futme. It was entitled The Governance of 
England ; and it niulertook to show, by eciinparison with other 
European States, tlu' advatilages of a limited Monarchy. So high 
a conception in sm b an age may '♦’ell ama/.e ns ; ami the execu¬ 
tion was no less remarkable. I he last reprint of this work was 
at the University Press, O.xford, 1888. Portescue re turned with 
the Queen in 1471, and was captured on the field of Tewkesbury. 

• He then nuuU- his submission to the Yorkist King, and is believed 
to have lived on in iieaee till the revival of the Lancastrian cause 

iin 1485, and even a little longer.* lie and Cardinal Morton are 
"the.twciin.stanees of longevity in that terrible century. Fortescue, 
however, is an exceptional man ; generally the English of his time 
i.were imconnnonly abandoned to eriim', and almost without 
illumination. The light broke at last, and it came from the East. 
.The fall of Constantinople in 1453 had caused a great exodus of. 
Grc^ scholars, actual (1 reeks to whom the tongue of Plato was 
a living language, seeking refuge in Italy and paying for Italian , 
hospitidity by priceless gifts. Never in the world’s history has 
been such a mentaisregencration as what ensued ; at first indecsd 
it took the form of a revolt that was directed equally against light 
•and darkness, an eager scrutiny and criticism of every received 
.opinion and every existing institution. The movement was har^y 


'.tb|» book mentioned in the text, Fortescue ,Al80. wtolfe, a ^.t^ 
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domusticated in England until the anival of the Dutch professor 
Desidenu& who lamitd th«*rc, on the invitation of Lord 

Mont joy, m E\cn tlun his sta\ uas shoit, noi was it 

till eight yiai'. lain t»iai in i snoiitl ^l^It he began liu* iiicndship 
with Molt \\ hall Ml Ma imismm in the Reiiaissanic move¬ 
ment wa" b\ till'' tiini iK^niniiig to ilii oiu and it was natural 
to that wise ind ni il I lulishinan to i iit« it iin none but its better 
element Mou n not oni\ tin Insi ol tin 1 n^Iish Humanists 
but ihi nio-^t iii'^th la moils '* ^ ^ 

Till K< n iis<,aii(I nioMimnt was ,ii.ith kK.itmdin England^ 
by Iht iisi • 1 till ])iintinw,-i)iis'H whuh, until ii w m supplemented 
long altii h\ till sti im cn^nu, mnaiiud tin most marvellottS 
addition that mmIisuI ni in bid <\ii niadi to his nitiiial advan> 
tdges and inwiis, llu‘ lust git it laighsh ptmter ivas> 
William ( ixton (1422-91), who was not onlv that but -such 
was till di iiih ol copy’ intii.it liapp> turn was ottentimes 
.also his own iiuthoi . 

Ot all tilt voiks printtd at C i\ton s puss .it \Vistuiinster, 
none hav< pioxid so piiiniinntlv popul ii, is the Moft 
d' Aftlim shun is ini]iuntl\ upiodiiMd in modtiii times and 
has gum inspnation to somJ ol oiii gu ilist itdiil poets. Of 
the aulhoi hiinsili tluu is Clothing known b(>ond the meagre 
siatcmenls in thi publishu s pitlimin.irv aciduss b'roni this it 
seems tint Malory w.is a kniglit, his Mnistnn name being 
Tliomab , that hi got his ni iti n.il lioin 1 u in li sources , and that 
he wrote tlu loniance in 147tk 

Ihc first idilion appeaud m 148.5, in tlu form of a black- 
letter folio ^ ,ind It is far from bnng a mire tianslation, the 
French materials being digested into i whoh wlnth Sir W. Scott 
pronounced indisputably tlu bt st prosi i oinam e the English , 
language can boast of” Mi Andiiw Lang rontributed an^ 
instructive essay on Malory’s prose style m 1891, tf) wliirh all who 
desiic furtlu r information may be ' oniidf ntly ref« rn d • ♦ ' 

Another pi css was set up in Fleet Street, London, by CaxtonV; 
foreman, De Worde, a Hclgian Hire was punted a book of 0 ]il;|^, 
one degree less interest for us than Mori d\Sj^ihuY Tliis was th^j 

— ■ ■■" I ■ * — ' .. 

* A monograph on Erasiniu b> the Lite Pro! hroudi wl^ published aftw fw' 
aathor*3 death : 1894 

t The word *' civuised ' has to be ii>«d btoiuic undoubtedly MaA*a ddfa# 
isvention was the fire-dnU, until the introduction of which no civiluntitqii WSf 
pomilde. 
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famous Travels of Sir John Mandemlk, actually believed by 
such an authority as Halliwcll-Phillipps to be the work of an 
English physician and written in 1336; but now generally admitted 
'to be littli' more than a literary hoax or mystification. The real 
fact is that th(‘ printed English version cannot be traced higher 
. than the year 14i^>i^), w hen it issued from De Wordc’s press, although 
the style and spelling would appear to indicate a manuscript 
originally composed a little earlier than Maloiy’s romance—say 
about the end of the n ign ol Henry V. The I'xistence of the 
Knight of St. Albans and of an Ehgli^'li original by him is more 
than doubtful. NeviTtbeh ss, it is made good to tin* belief of many 
by the undoubted lact lli.it a tomb ome stood in an Abbey at 
Lidge, bearing an epitaph in wlmh he w.ts -ivied “ Dominus 
Johannes de Mandeville," otheiwisc tailed * ad barbam,” and 
.said to have been a Knight of England and Docioi of Medicine, 
who died 17th Novenibei, A.I). 1371. In the words about the 
beard has been believed to he the ke\ to the enigma. 

Tlie original woik is now gem rally supposed to have been 
written in Latin, about the ye.ii 1370 . and some French copies 
arc said to bear a dedication to King ICdwaid III of England, 
which is a conIirnuitor\ evidence' I hit in its printed form the 
earliest Latin edition bears date ^ Lyons, 1480,” and the name 
of the writer appears to have been Jehan de Bourgogne, called 
“ »tla barbe.” Pitting these lacts together the beaidcd Mandcvillc 
of the Liege Abbey seiuns tolerably well accounted lor.* But the 
English V'ersioii attributed to the apocryphal English Knight and 
M.D. has so long held the held as the tirst woik ot English prose 
that it siienu‘d lUsirable that a word about it should be said here. 
The “ Trawls " .ire what Bishop L.itimer might' have called 
a mingle-mangle, ioiinded, to some ‘-light i \ient, upon the 
actual expi'rieme of Jehan with the beaid in Palestine, but 
mostly eomtnled, without acknowledgment, from the w'orks of 
‘.Odoric, Curpini and others, and in every lespei t a gigantic fraud. 
The style, ncvertluTe.ss, of De W'orde's Mandeville is a good 
specimen of earlv English pro.se. and the book has been often 
reprinted, t 

See en eriicle o^Mandcville in the latest edition of the Enesrdopodia 
^njwamca (Vol. 15.) by the late Sii H. Yule ami Mr. £. B. Micholacm. Also one 
HHmpm present writer in the Rfvteui, 1896. 

t A handsome edition of the “Travels" w:is republished Messrs. CflDstaUe 
• ^ Co. of Westminster, at the end of 1895, in w^ch however the above view is 
'^notadmtttedt and only mentioned as an absurdity. 
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We have now taken a rapid survey of the best English books 
of the Renaissance, and all that is left to do is to take note of a 
few —^a very few ->\oiks prodmed bv those marvellous men whOj 
bursting thiough all the hmdiaiicts ot modK'valisin, anticipated 
bcttei times with piccocious genius In iMiglaud, for obvious 
reasons, the ig( ol tin Roses (onUl not hut bi \ barren time. 
Before Malou md I ortestiu' then c iiinot bi said to have been 
any organised pius» dining tlu fust ilnu ipnitii of the htteenth 
ccntuijr Noi was till i.isi ol poiliv miuh biiUi Lydgate 
(1370-1440) ,ind ()«iliv« {ldO.S-l450 Invm., no light to 
be called Clissus b\ Hr ulinosi stntili ol ionil<s\ Iho best 
woik, indiid, of that lime < anu iioin Siothml in tint old form ol 
Northtin Lnglish whnh illiiw mis ^ii w into tlu well-known 
diakct ol KoKit Ihinis Anioiiv, tlusi Siotiish wiitiis were 
some poets of (onsidcrabK mu it wliosi woik*- in dill included 
m }u)pul ii t olli (tions 

Siuh writ William Dunbar siipjioul to liivi lx on boni 
about tilt middk ot tlu uni in \ Kobirt llum\ on about a 
quaitci oi i i iitiiiv htu * ind Kin^ | iint llu hirst ol 
Scotland a Piiiiu full ot all t‘J( (iiltiin ol his i^i .ind d(siTVing 
of a happiti lot than thatwlii<*li ttll to him lioin in 1304, James 
camt into llu hands ot tlu L]iv,hsh ulun (uilji ihvtn years Oi 
age and wa dt t iimd no Its than i ip,h1u n ytai*- daiing which he 
brtami pi(>1ii i< nl in all kni^litlv .)u< in]ilislnmiits and in at 
the known toims of learning Mr l iniplxll •-.lys that he fought 
under Henry \ in Iiamc llu stin/as iii whnh he describes 
his chambci in the lound tower at W ind-or and Ins lii‘-t sigtt of the 
lady whom he ivintually made his Outtn .m familiai to at 
students ot Ln.,lish vcisc The pas-,agc ot iiis in • j oun called 
2he King's Qinio, of which an edition appealed m 1884, nndet 
the able tditoiship ol Piof Skeat James married tht lady— 
Joan Beautoit —in 1424, and bcin^ pci nutted to n turn to Scotlancj 
was crowned King of that country in the sinic yi ii But he was 
too good lor the place and time , his tftorts to establish order 
offended his nobles and he was murdtitd iityikrth m Februarjl 
1437 Hjs poems can hardly rank as Classus, yet they merit 
a passing glance as helping to bridge tlie gulf between Chaucc^ 
and Sackvdle 

* See an able and acato cnticism m Mr. Ward's* Cngl%$h Poeti VmJ^W.E 
Heol^. 
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. "There are onJy three names left on onr list but they are ^eat - 
'^Trtes:— 

* *'>f', ^ ' 

: William of Tangland, the aullior «)f the of Piers 

'pie Ploughman, was born in Shl•op^lulv, 1332. wml bred for 
the eleriral profession; but he nevt r took priest's orders, 
having; married youn^j. He be.ean wlien a!)(*iit thirty to write, 
a satire on the vices of liis ((.ntemporaiies whit ]• gradually grew 
into the book ol which the alnid.tfcd tilU* is lien I'ivvn, for a full 
account of whii li we cannot do belter tlum rei^T to the article by 
Prof. Skeat in Mr. Ward's Pot ts (\'nl. 1.) Thoiudi m*! a professed 
Lollard, the author shows a disgust «»f the t lerit id abuses prevalent 
in the J4th century : the agrit nl^nral distress which finally 
|)rovoked the ri.sings of the reign of Richiird 11 is I'uldly described 
and lamentofl and the wlmlt* is ht'ld together by tlie bond that is 
spiritual ratluT tlian literary. Nevcrtluless, thtre is evidence 
that the author must have had a st'iise of jirtistit* responsibility ; 
in middle life he went to live in f.omlon where lie revised and in 
fact rewrote his*]M»em. and a third revision was inaiic about 1393. 
The whole of the three texts has been edited bv Prof. Skeat 
(1867-84). N 

The conr<‘p(|ion aiul form of this much-laboured work are 
alikt! original, .so iar as ean be now learnt. The subject is as 
various ;is life itsell : laudseape. street, the sorrows of the labourer, 
the consolations of the Church. Tlure no rhyme, and the 
■3nctrc is so uncouth as to defy classification, fampbcll thought 
jt mainly (nuiptirsHc, Skeat says it is rather dactylic: the 
;jpracticc throughout is .alliterativt'-which adds to the 
obscurity of the style. W(uds of French origin are freely 
fised; the author is gencrallv abreast his time, as when he 
"mentions " guns,” then quite a novelty in European war. 
Thus wc*may fairly cite William as a complete prototype of the' 
English litexary man ; nurtured as a scholar, yet full of sympathy 
for the poor: seeking his broad in London, yet never forgetting 
.the sccnery and in^dents of rural life ; original and industrious"; 
wbrking less for the pleasure of a thoughtless w’orld than for the- 
^a^sfaction of his own ideals. But such a scheme has necessarily 
^involyed inequality and even tediousness; the Fisfow can scarcely 
^be (^e(|^a general favourite, although most interesting to eam^t 
It.has dso been an abundant sotirce of in^p^jtion to 
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•successive poets , and its mnucnce ha'i been traced in tyd^iXte, 
Gascoigne, Drayton, Sponsei and Milton 

A ytt inoic intclUctual uiitci ot tint piimitive period has 
been G(ottri\ (hautei ^13’^ I4(M)) a name only second to 
that of Shak'^pm on tlu loll <ii Fnicland’s lileiaiy glories. 
The exatl ditc ot tlu poit s bnlh n unknown , he wa*? the son 
of a London wiik-iikk h ml uul bn d m tlu hoiiM'hold of the Duke 
of Claitiut vhoin lu ai((nni>mu<l to tlu w n in I ranee , this 
mil'll ha\t luvu diinn, tlu 1 ist in\ \ loii ol 1 laiue in 1359, when 
the po(t w is jxiliapx i littK*oMi twtiuv u ol agi He was 

taken piisona !>> tlu lunili but liluiitid oon iftu, the King 
cuntiibutin^ 1 to bis i msom lb tlu a n tinned to Kngland, 

ultimatf 1^ (utnin^ tlu honsibold ol Kin 1 dw nd 111 In 1372 * 
lu \isit(d It il\ on i diploin ilu mission ind iltn his leturn, 
obtained tlu (ontiolU iship of tlu ( u loni'. m i^(>tidon, he 
bccaini a nu tiibu of tlu llousi oi ( oniinon-. loi tlu shlie ot Kent 
in 1386 and dud in 1406 Ih L]>piii-> to ln\( lu (n engaged 
m litiiarv woik dniink^ iu.ail\ thnty m us ol tin-, laborious 
Iif(, piodiuin^ t‘u Boo/ of l/u Dm hiss d>oiit IdbO, while the 
(anierbury Inks .lu biluiid to bivi o<(ii)U(*<l In litist years. 
The Book of thi Dm hiss is i soil ol «1(^V nn tlu d<‘ath of 
Blamhc of ( istih tlu fiist^ will of John oi (iiiiiit bv whom 
poet was jMtionisid Ills lu vt most nmukibU woik 
Trotlus ami (rtsiidt iltiiwiids tlu fiv<yi»ili pu n of 
Philip Sidniv Tlu. pod's climax is s(<u in tlu House of 
lame, tlu Lcf^md of (jood Wonun md the best of the 
Canterbury lahs, but tlu joniiuy to Italy left permanent 
traces of iinislud woikinaiiship upon what lu did iii hib later 
>cars Dante Jloccaicio .md Pitiaidi all supplied both matter 
and manner for these poi in'- , md it was rt seivi d to th(‘ days of 
Milton, nearly three < c nluru s latei foi sue h din (1 irtistic inter¬ 
course* with Italy to bi icnewtd by an Ii.ni,Iish author About 
1384, rhaiucr, having become personally distin.,mslied and pro^ 
perous, unde.rtook the great work of his lih , tlu 'fates of hho 
Canterbury Ptlgrimaifo I he* nonunt w.is projutious tor a gro^' 
literary undertaking, th J31a(k Dc dh hid n ised its 
the peasant*s revolt had been suppicss«cl >vicoiiscivativereai^tmft 
held the country quiet , Wyc lilf had cc iv d to disturb 
minds by active rontroversv and was dying m his parsonag^^'^’Tt 
was fortunate that at such a period of comparative calm Chaucer 
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should have been in the maturity of his development. As Mr. 
Gardiner has pointed out, the hour and the man had met in the 
haziest accord. The Tales, indeed, belonged in many instances 
to an earlier period ; bn I whut gives thorn unity and specially 
connects them with llic time is the* famous and inimitable Prologue, 
yhe idea, perhaps borrowed from tin; plan of Boccaccio's 
hDeCftmcroii, is lliui a score or so of pei’^ons have met at an inn 
in the Borough in ord(M to ride togeth«-r to Canterbury to visit 
and worship at Ihi- sliriiu* oi Berkei. muidered in that Cathedral 
some two centime'. lnh.n\ and then canonised as Saint 

Thomas. All tin* middle, clas-.es (d r.ugland as then e.xisting are 
rcpresjcntcd ; and since the way wa.- long, they .i^ree to beguile 
tfao time by rekdiug stniies lor the common amnsement. This 
machinery may l>c allowed to In soine\;. liai dum.-.y and artificial 
without dhnini-hing onr relish lor tlu- st)eini eml personal descrip¬ 
tions involved and imr admiiatjon h.>r the sly humour and genial 
sympathy displayed in i)i<' . xeeiiti.m. A.-- in other cases we shall 
find judiciously '.el.'etid < mi.m Is ni and Word ', and 

the criticism whit h li.ei h. i .1 prelixed to hi" eyiraets by the editor 
of .the last-named' coile(ti..n is highly iiisinieiiw. It would 
indeed be aim os I nr.i) j. siM. to ovir-i slimale Mr. Ward's service to 
‘‘Studentsin Cms calling .ii iaral attoiuVon to the merits of Chaucer ; 
\vho was not ('uly tli(' fatlar of modern linglish lii* nture but the 
inventor of the moilern English language.* F(»r it is absurd to 
givvt the name o| ' Fnglisli ” to earlier works which cannot be 
understood hm bv tlu s.-nu' amount of ati« iUion and research 
which n^e revp.’.iixd hy the le iders of a dead la.iiguage. As to the 
fault sometimes imputed to Chaucer of the e\('essi\ e use of French 
locutions, \vc have to remark, in tlie first place, that he does not 
U$c them so much as the pk'bian satirist *.»1 Vias Plowman's 
Vision, And, iV.rtlior. that since a sort of I'mieh—what the poet 
himself called " Srratl'nrd-at-l5ow " French—was tlic current 
speech of Parliament and tkiurt, the remarkable thing is the 
quantity of* Gallin.’^nis that ('haucer. a Irequenter of both, 
excludi^ rather than the quantity which he retained. 

. Ciinneer's action upon his successors has been unique: 
ILydgate, King Janu\iH Dunbar, openly professed themselves his 

' * A repent ciiticism has established that it was the iofluence ot Chancer 

; \yniich. caused nrhai is known as the '* East Midland " dialect to become the 
clas^cal ipm of literary English. 
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disciples; Spenser calls him the well of English undehled> 
Dryden and Wordsworth paraphiased his Tales, Tennyson 
imitates and piaiscs him , as tlu morning-slar of song 

" Dan Chaurci tlu histwiibk whose swett bioath 
Piehukd those melodions bnists that till 
Ihc spacious times ot ^uat 1 li/ibiln 
With sounds tint ctho still 


Not to dwell on othu signs ol \itihl\ ( Iniuii s Taleit have 
been lately indiichji in Mi Studs P(un\ /* < 

Adopting Spciistr s nutiphoiu d chstii] ti ut ol ( haucer as 
siutabk to tlu anlow,\ implo\td at tlu < n im m < mt nt of this 
undertaking ont cm u ud tlu uilluu ot tlu f inUrbuty Titles 
as the oiiv,iual fount uii ol t,lu 1 n lish I ui ii i i iiul liLeiature, 
the ultimaU well lu id 11 tlu wiUUiiuss oi iiudu\ d bubartsm. 
Nevertheless b\ tlu idi ol (huu<i wi iioi l plut John 

W’ycliffo (ibout Idis S 4 ^ bon ptihij>s liliitu \i iis before 
the poet—N Ink his (If 11 i«,i u J utlnwoilh In om n mnilioiudas 
(\ac,tly cont» npoi imous with tlu (oiiijih ti« o < I ( hiiud s great 
\vOrk —in whu h indi cd lu is s > m ti lu s ihou^hi l »*b <1 iiu i cl at 
rhe tharact i most lonn^^h chstiibid in ih i moilil Prologue 
Is the pai ish j 11 st 


' Ih w ot <l ilti 1 II > |) >m|) o» II \I n n 
\o nnd liiniscll spj(td 'n j lu * 

Ilu In tfliiisi j’d hi \p( stif s * w( 1\< 

III t nuht but Ins ii lfl')Widil hiinsilf ^ 

The liisi luilu otu HI )id >1 thu \Muiible scholai is as 
master ol JWllu 1 ( olhn Oxloicl jm IdbO \ilun lu wa*- probably 
not less than* thiit\-six >tais »f igi ihliundcd by Jolm of 
Gaunt whose zi il for a trmsl»i»d Ibbh Ins been dr« idy noted, 
he became known as an taiiusi ind induuitid prtif lut, and 
in 1374 was picscntcd to the itctory oi Luttuworth when- he 
continued his icforniing labouis loin >cars late r *Wych££e 
began a scius of tracts piocokcd by the se indal then discredit* 
ing the practice and—as lu eonsiderod tlu doctiincs of 
Western Chuich Wliat the practice was 'ue can conjectiu^ . 
from the good-humoured sere asm of (hauccr Moreover 
English Prelates wcie no longer patnotic and popular men,^ 
Langton and Grosset^te, but hnc gentlemen belonging to Q 0 ]b>lO 
families, or in any case sympathising with the {landlord dagf 

, ' i 
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Abroad their was animated rompetition for the headship of 
CliristendoiTJ, .ind tlic Rcm tor uf Luttei worth who had long been 
losing his »w( of a single Pope was not hkr 1\ to ictiirii to a former 
allegiance wlun Ik saw the lloh Sc ronlt-tcd between Urban VI 
and (hment \il lit w<nl dttp in tin ''tiidv of the Scriptures 
wlieio h( bcluMcl that Ik toiind a p lu '.\sUm the piopagation 
of which would l)c the* «uu t)l all such disoidcis andheactord- 
ingly coniniissioiK (I .« toinjian^ ot itiniiant inissionanes to 
piodaiin Ins o]>iiiioiis Hit woik w i*- disc ountc nant c*d by the 
*ParliJiinc'nt, tluuieh stiom.ly su]i|foit(d ioi a linu at least by the 
Jiuke of Lant astci who w.is < \( ii u portt cl to 1j i\c spoken strongly 
oil the sub]((1 in tin toinst ol a rKb.ilt in tl • House of Loids 
To deprive tin ptojdi ol an Ln^lish Bibh woiao, said the Pnnee, 
** makc‘ Ihcm tilt dugs ol I uio[»c’ All nations but they had 
the Woid oi (lod nvIikIi is tin law oi t>u] I nth tach in then 
own l.uigu.igt 

Wydiift csc.iptd diKtl ptisnutu»n doubtless bv reason of 
the Duke's (oiintcnaiit c oi piottilion and dud in liis parsonage 
in 1384 We Jia\< *iluad\ sun i tew lints of his tianslation 
which is verv mnaik.ible both .is an appe.il to hnglishmcn in 
their own longiu and .is the’' iound.ilion of the siibscepiait indepen¬ 
dence of oui national diaiaetei So sueeessfiil were, the measures 
taken by the (lovt inmeut of those (la>s to impede the diffusion 
of Wycliffe's vc'iSion, that copies howcvci nmltipliLd soon became 
lare and e oslly In the n .^n of Heniy \ , less than lialf a century 
afte^the woik had been eoiuplcteei, a mannsciipt Ihble fetched a 
pric6 fiilh (<iiii\al(nt to/40 ol modem monev Notwithstanding 
all this,'howe‘\e 1 , it jkomcI tvintualU that a seed had been sown 
which ictaiiii d t eunple t< \ italit>, though it did not ge'i minate for a 
period of ^iluiost two hundicd mmis in the full morning time 
of the Ron.ussaiue 

Prematnie as WN elihe leligious menement may seem to have 
been, he*shares with (haiuen the honoiii ol being the founder of 
our own piosc 1 hose ait the lust ol tliat d\nasty nobly spoken of 
by B 5 nron a*: “ Tliose dc.id but sceptred Sovereigns who rule 
our spirits from their tuns ’ 

{To ht Couchtded) 


England 


H. G KEENE. 
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i I , 1l 111 I il II 

Lt rbvbiiin iiiiiltn uininttm n n < <iii> 

Non ‘•minis till m« \ i i I mi *. sti I Iik tint 

• M u ll \I 


Twas in the village So nid so 
\ lull two hundud vi.iis igo 
An owl from out tlH ndglibonun wood 
Hipjicd hen uid in s<, lun of loot! 

As idts and h/ iids sm illt i buds 
And guat blatk 1m elks boim on slitnls 
Nor resft d till tin ni^lit w is s|m nt 
And morn gleamed iid in tli orn nt, 

\Miin like i tulprit ( luglit in tli' id, • 

In if di to go on ornlrul 
I oi I very bird or sin ill oi n it 
W onld now in turn n t ili it( 

Obstnirt his blindid flight, and pt«k him 
No spirrow t’en woukl now re'sptct bn i 
tor he was top-dog all the night, 

Plied beak and talon left and right 
Spreading round death, de strut tion gii n - 
*lwas now their turn to have at him 
For Life is but a spinning wheel 
For ever turning, nevei still, 

And w’e but clods—no wh( re, nor win m e — 
That stick to its rircumference, ** 

Now at the top, and now at bottom, ^ 
Now wedged m here, now thithe r shot m. 
Till length, by force centrifugal, 

We fall away, and that is all— 
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And Timeold besom doers the way, 

And lumps us bark to roadsit' • day. 

To Vape unpleasant .Knd<nl 
Into a (laiksouu b.irn lu* \\«nt. 

And th( u- stdiu from .mkI harm 
Satf (Osv in a loiiKi waiin, 

Intent 'iK.itli nij.,1»t‘*> (I.mK < u•op^ 

To fl\ bark lo 111*, b.m^ in tn* 

Old tm willi 1‘! mhIh*. })'i * aid brut 
Tliv inauv Y‘ars iiibalMiaiit 
Thou ne’i'i sli dl look (ui in *ii 

For lMt( lialb otiiii tlin>'js in ston 
Hath niaiketl ibis \u\ bin' ol aU and rv. ly. 
'Jo point a iiioi.ii Ol adoin a ston 
I he b.iin luUmj^td lo .i wwdiln lainui 
\dcpt 1 Inknnn li iiid 1 hiknmnaniM 
And Kama w.is le- tnist\ 

Obc^id, and iu\u .isl.id kis \\asi\ 

The bam In oi^di .u Imak ol d i\ 

For fuel, t^iain. i u la , 

Scarci passul till lliiishi*ld wiliro hi stood 
As peliilud. * 1 liloi k Ol wooil 
X^'or Hull whtlii’i tlu roiiui saw In 
A pan ol I \ (s red. .ind (let y , 

He tumbkd bavkwaid. and pell-nKlI 
Kan to Ins maslei. and ilid tell. 

Hoiv a tnnKiidoiis, nnknown moiisici 
Lay sptawlm^ in tin- bain llieie. 

Lay coilc'd up in th« loimi. .ind 
Resembkd nont.ht on se.« oi land, 

Had two jireat lollinj, orbs of hie. 

NVlneh hen and tlieu* In twisted diir, 

And hissed with dismal sound, and hollow', 
Would anyone at one yiilp swallow 
With no moiy^luss. or leiemonv, 

'Than boa constrictor would a eone\. 

** Go/’ said his master, " you’ie a dolt, 

A ninny, nizy, numskull, colt. 

Clodhopper, clodpato, jobbernoll, 

Calf,, mooncalf, buzzard, gowk, clodpoli* 
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Lout, loon, lown, looby, lackbrain, oaf, 
Dunderhead, jolterhead, baiwakoof. 

Goose, goose-cap, thickskiiU, shallow-brain, stock, 
Addlehead, loggerhead, beetlehead, block, 

A nincompoop, and hoddv-doddy. 

This many a year 1 think I know I hoe , 

A tiny little mouse, oi bl.uk ani, 

You’ll bravely thase in th’ In Id, 1 waii.mi 
Blit when you see a lun that’s tlead 
Piist look round tor a nimlitv (udgt 1, 

And then begin voui opeiation. 

So lender are you ot youi skin. 

But I must go niysell, .ind see 
\Vhdt unknown luonstci tins may bi ” 

So saying, h( mauheil on befun*, 

And bra\cly to the bain-honse dooi, 

And, rranmg out his m (k and < Inn, 

He stood, and had a peep within , 

But when he with his own « v« saw 
The darksome mass with beak .md il.iw, 

The monster extraoidmary. 

Tin* glowing orbs, red,4arge, and tuiy,— 

\\itli two great swinging jumps he shot 
Out of tin* bain, with terror not 
Less 1 han his servant Kama’s, and 
His neighbours, this and on th it hind, 

Entreated and implored witli tcais, 

• To arm w’lth brickbats, hatch(‘ts, spears. 

And, with one muidcrous onslaught, rid the 
Bainhouse of this monstei bloody, 

Mibshaiien, formless, misereatc, 

^ Sprung from the devil and his m.ite. 

Dark, stygian, vile, ini<iuitous, 

And frightful, awful, villinous, 

Spitting out fire from jaw’s tn-mc ndons, 
Rampant, in act to turn and rend us, •* 
Dangerous, unknown, furious, fell. 

Which, if it broke loose, who < «mld tell 
What havoc it might perpetrate, 

And all the village devastate. 
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They all (ame runninj^ heltor-skclti r 
The villa'<<‘ ^oon w.''> in .i well* i. 

Th( 1)1*11 i.iiif; out .1 

To call tin* jKOplt*, an<I ail folks i.i. 

Tilt* tom-tonis btat, (hi eosain n Uk 
B lew tlisnial on liis sac icd c (»!»• 1* . 

The F.itel sat down in In-. (ini\v<i\ 

(jirt in authonts, .iinl dhoti 
Thcjuglias, Kotwals, AlaUii-, 

Bogans, ])insioind jun.o.ns, 

All stood aioiind liini. and lu* ga\i 
His ordeis lUar. and (inn k and tia\(' 

To each ho ga\t .i katlhi stotk, 

With lavon featlioi \\td"(d in loik, 

AMiicli intant that tlu's must inn, and still i 
Doviot* wliK h to this il i\ nu .iiis ‘toman, 
And had the sanu i llet t and loi((. 

As onto old Stotlamrs lioiy iioss. 

As rod slfp. Used in st*cietaii.itt'. 

Moans nigint, (]ui(k, or else iinmodiatt 
No stop, n(» stav, aw'ay thev’ Hew 
To points oi (onipass thuty-two. 

And ordi'icd all to arm, and come 
To wdier*' tliex hoard the beat of drum. 

For those woie days w’hen all things went 
Simph— as if by aicideni 
Np led tape made, like bonds, oi halter, 
Aiitht;rity to limi), and falter, 

And no one questioned this, or that. 

And oatJi did all from his own bat. 

And life was sweet as sugarcandy, 

Na cod(*s, no roads, no Jamabandi, 

No Tor approval,' ‘shall,’ or ‘must,’ 

No geometric Bandobast, 

No written laws did vex the hniiin. 

All was ‘in gremio iiiagistrorum.’ 

They caught up hatchets, crowbars, shovels 
Pickaxes, pitchfoiks, ploughshares, trowels, 
Old matchlocks, flintlocks, blunderbusses, 
\V3iosc kick’s moa* vicious tiiau a mule’s is, 
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Spcais hoc>i nIuKs, stonts siavcb, and bambtips 

And all th( iinplimints ol 1 urn iisi 

(iKal l\tll s liul tlUMIs, 

And < iilttis usid t > (li))) up Ills 
Andswoids iiul (1 1 II till* hull nil 
Umisidsuiti di\ ol 111 !)ill MU 
IhoMimhtdu Loiniiti hbiniin town 
Hearing tlu poflit i Ininsi If < mih o iwii 
And with him i nm tiu Ihii k ind i/i 
His bihid nun lud t in tlu 1\ i/i 
Ihiv mm lud in jdiiliiiv lonindii) 

Kcsohid to sla} (u niin oi d \ii 
Btloii tlu bun tlu V look tlu 11 si ilion 
And halt d foi i umsiilt itiou 
Ihcic w IS Kinii Puulii Sit ii imsm 
(lanpati Midho I ivmm [ inisin.^, 

Hahamsiiiv, I okni in (loini Som i 
Inloknath Kamiuth, R imd itli, Dom i 
And Vasudt \, and Vi nk its imi 
And K.itclukah yan, Knstoin iiii 
And Mnttappa and (Jidlippi 
And Sid ippa ind Yillappa, 

(ia\ adappa, Gii imalkifipa, 

(iiiriipithappa, N iisin^,appi 
Sii asapp i, kui u\ i tapp i, 

Ptiiatambi, Sidlm{»appji 
\enkata, Anani^amanj ui, 

Arumajani, Vaiadac h i’ i, 

Kah>anar imaiyang iron, 

And old Srirargacharlavaiu 
Piloo, Tiloo, Prattipatti, 

Lingoo Jingoo, Chuc kt rbutly. 

And Venkatanarasayya, 

And Vcnkatanarasammih, 

Purshota ni Venkalarang i) an, 

Narotam, Venkatasubbai i>an, 

Balwant, Jaiwant, Sabbapatti, 

Day want, Bykant, Vedapuiatli,— 

And many more, to fame unknown. 

Names worthy to be graved in stone. 
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. As* twas no play, but n^al fight here. 

The barn they set to rectjnnoitri* ; 

And every side was placed a guard on, 

A strong impenetrab!-* conlon. 

And now from out tin* ranks th»*r«* stepped 
A valiant man with arms ec]iiippt*d. 

He stepped in bravely, bolt-upright. 

But ran out breatliless with idlrighi. 

And speechless, he no wi>Vih< nuld ultt'r. 

So horrid was the sight lie s;(\v (here. 

A second girt liini for the * 

But likewise came oft scruvtl. -!nd n«)n-plusse',l. 
Scarce better faivti ilu ju who caTue - 
Just peeped in. and g.ivt- up lia- ea.'ue, 

Mow everylliing was ai a stand. 

They h>oked on thi'^. aiul th' ■►tla r hand, 

Tor it war-, sure souu* cheadt'ul umnslt;r. 

That turned tlu'ir lives into w*itt r. 

^Ai last til ere came a migliiv man. 

And swore upon the great Ivoran, 

Tle'd shave his beanl. leave hpir unkempt. 

Or perish in the dire atteinjn. 
l*\>r he in i^iany a war had fonghi. 

Could slu»\v the eiil'.. and scars he'd ge>t. 

Had stood tlu‘ ''lu.H'k ol spears, ami swords. 

In skirmish with PinJari liordes, 

. Hod fought in battles, near anti iar. 

"Against the hov>semen «*f Herar. 

His turban round Ids chin he wound. 

And tighter <lrew his kummerband ; 

He screwed iiis ey’cs iij'*, and his face. 

And cottrage to the sticking plac<-. 

And, ,'trnied with dagger, armed with talwar, 
'Harched stiff and straight, within the barndoor 
Meantime tjie owl had left his comer. 

\.Fle\v here and there, then sat upon a 
Cross-beam, and from that high station 
X^ooked down, as safe from molestation. 

■SI- ^ 

' ■ A,.bamboo ladder soon w^as set up, 

- Ciii* which the valiant man did get up. 





.■aniri#dto4^ 

place his life in jeopardy. 

' ^Hc dimbed up bravely, rung by rung ; 
the crazy ladder creaked, and swung ; 
tThe poor onvI's heart went pit-a-pat; 

He crouched dow'n on the cross-beam flat, 

With noise and tumult tiespevuto grown. 

Flapped frantic, and looked horrid down. ? 

And turned his eyeballs dismal rouncl, 

And snapped his beak wifii vicious souiul. 

Swelled out his neck, and curved his wings - - 
His feathcrctl head piece rose in rings 
And hissed, and hooted in a tone 
Would terrorise a heart of stone. 

"Strike home"—"Strike home”—they cried with oh 
Voice—"Strike home”—"and the thing isdom*.” 
The other breathless, and agaj)e, 

Stood trembling there from toe to na|x;. 

If you were standing up here,” said he, . 

” You would not,” '^trike home,' try so glibly.' 

He took one step, and then another, 

And then began to (luake. and shudder : 

Not Demogorgon, not Medusa 

Such horror struck in those who saw her ; 

His head swam 'round, his legs did shivci 

• Sharp twinges shot through heart,and liver, 

A mist before his eyes did gather, 

* And speechless he came down the ladder. 

** It's all up with us now,” they said, 

And knew not where to turn for aid, 

; 'The horrid monster, fell, and bloody, 

.^Wio dare now tackle it ?—Nobody— 
only with its poisonous breath 
'Woimded our strongest man to death; 

:"jris lolly, in such circumstance, 
stake more lives upon a chance.” 

Patel was in thoughtful mood; 

IHb satelites around him stood, 
now called 1 council of war, he 
for pan supari. 
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»jTobacco» and soihe doten chillem, 

.And ordered all to sit, and fiirem.— 

, As Frederick phantasied on flute. 

Fore doing things of great repute, 

As great Napoleon, on a ramp chair. 

Just after Wagram's bloody* affair. 

Sat tired down, and had a nap. and 
•Slept soundly, as if nothing happened. 

Or at camp table in the field. 

At a council of war that he held, 

Slept soundly after bloody Kylan, 

As if on featherbed and ])iUow, 

His generals, with three-cornered hats on. 
Stood round in silent admiration, 

And whispers passed amidst their number. 
As loth to wake him from his slumber; 

For he had. without fiddle-taddle. 

Been eighteen hours in tlu‘ saddle. 

And, foKling. as his wont, both arms 
Snatched n spilo brief from war’s alarms— 
'Phe Patel sat—in deep unrest— 

His arms placed cross-wise on his breast. 
Long pondered they the matter o’er, 

Long smoked they chillems by the score. 
Long did they chew, and chew the cud, 
l^)ng did they chew the bctle-nut. 

At length the Patel, rose and said. 

“ I've got a thought within my head ; 

■The matter now in such a mess is. 


: What will come o’ 't beyond all guess is ; 
There’s only one way out of it, 

4^d that one way is sure to hit; 

‘We'll stop the door, and all the vents, 

! And fire the barn with its contents, 

,And thus, with no more fuss and bother, 
^ rid o'^th’ monster altogether. 

But every man must first make good 
The price of barn, and grain, and wood, 
>By contribution fair, and straight. 

Id liflrht of income, and estate. 



Ih> 
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Quick, let us an now libeikl fork out. 

By opening each of us his purse out/* 

They all assented to this speech, * 

They all admired his wisdom's reach. 

No sooner was it said, than done , 

The warnors rose up, one by one . 

Four torches they applied upon 
The four sides of the dix'adful bam , 

And then \Mthdicw to safer distance, 

To wait results, and sa>;(* all luisi hance 
With smoke, and flame, and smashes, (.rashes. 
The barn was soon reduced to ashes. 

And in't—thou most unhappy iowl- 
Penshed this sad mischanceful owl 
And who this story does not credit. 

Let him go theic himself, and heai it. 


Nagpitt. 


B SrElNHOPl 
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A CAUSKRIE ON BROWNING 


W ITH m.in\ ii'.ultM'.. <\in now tlu ii.iim oi KoIk-ii Brow’nmg 
is «i bv-\vuid lt)i obsdiutx and uninlelligibility, and 
having got this iinpnssion of him fioin otlui'^ thov »iil deterfcd 
from the study »»i his woiks Ih is i<o doubt inou dithcult than 
many other poots, and Ktpiiiis «aii*ful nading to be 

understood Moreovci a (onsidoiabh .n (jihuniam i with literature 
is necessnty to be in a ])osition to follow all his allusions, for he 
draws upon the whoU woild (»f knowledt^'e Ihowning dcspl^es 
nothing so nuu li .is mere pndtiness . his poems aie often uncouth, 
but in all of thenl tlule is deep thought. Ht dives into the depths 
of. human natuie and lu.ikes iis see common odurrenxes in new 
lights. He is u supreme psychologist. He has an almost unique 
faculty of putting a case from eveiv'possible point oi view; and 
thcie is no doubt he would ha\c made a lirst-iate law'ver If in a 
law suit both parties i ould have engaged Browning as an advocate, 
lie Would have been (piite capable of doing ample justice to both 
* Ills dients and of afterwards summing up as judge This he 
\hctually d(>es in his longest xvork, The Ring and the Book, in which 
lie treats of !!t* rciuarkablc' murder case, that*was <i\:tual]y,tried 
in Rome over two hundred vears ago, and in which he gets up 
briefs for the lawycis on each side, and looks at the case from 
possible point of view. 

4 Browning is remarkable lor the case with w'hich he discusses 
difficult questions in a brilliant conversational, and yet poetical 
’ style. In his dramatic monologues we feel that he is writing ” 
exactly as the finq^l gentlemen would talk if they could. Good 
examples of this may be found in his dive and in his 
^ BUn^am*5 Apology. ^ . 

' Jf it be asked: ** What in brief is the chief moral less9il to be 
leamed Irc^ Browning ?” we may answer that it is this: .live 
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yotir life, and fultil what, in life, you take to be yonr mlssionr'or 
task. Do what you rcallv think i*> the thing you have to do. even 
if, for doing it, the geneiahty of ivople would condemn you. Do 
not be a meie ciitu of oiliti men’s actions He a man, live a 
man’s life 

Indeed, we ma\ g.iUiei fiom Hrownine’s poenib, that lithe 
fulhlmcnUol out liic and the aKoinjilisluneut oi our dcstuiy leads 
us to breaches of tiu nun.il law (in any las* .is eonve^onaily 
conceived) oi even to actual c itnic', it is bcttci so than that we 
should frubtiate unibeKis, oi that wc shonld allow ourselves tO 
become men will-less oiganisnis, chitlins nl the mercy 
external circumstances oi iul(*d sticmi^ei wills than our own. 
Like Ibsen. Hiownintj profthts stionuly a^.unst halfncss. Do 
everything thoionghly he would tell us do c vt u t nine thoroughly, 
if be a Qriminai von must A ( iiminal niav at any rate be a man 
—which a being without wilJ-pow'ei cmii neve i be 
Anticipating objec turns to this vic'w, lu says 
“ Oh, a crime will do 
As w'i‘ll, 1 reply, to serve foi a tcM, 

As a viitiie golden thiough and thiough 
Sutiitient to vindicate itself. 

And pro\e its worth at a moment's view 
Let a man contend to the uttermost * 
hor his life 's set prize, be it w’hat it will ’ 

All Browning’s sympathies are with those who act, rather 
than with those* who merely dream. In many of his poems we 
find <thc glonfic ation of manly feats and ac ts of c^iyMtgu, as for 
instance m /In Incident of the French Camp, Pheiiippides, 
How They Brought the Good News front Ghent to Aix, and most of 
all in Clive. This last is a splendid study of the soul of a man, 
whose one most salient charactcristie was undaunted cotiragffi; 

* We are made to realise that the fear of death was dbsoiuiely 
unknown to him, and that the only dread he was capable of 
entertaining was that of the loss of his honour—*' I^rd Oive'i 
fear unique." • 

Majtin Relph, on the other hand, is a study of cowalxdlqri 
brhigmg vividly before us tl]|e terrible gnawing feeliiig^ 
iSears away a man’s heart w'hcn he realises that he tias bi^h|i9H 
I^aeowivd. He carries Jl* 

snmn indde whidi bores at the brain fot food/ 
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’ How he longs to escape from himself. How he strives to 
persnade himself that his old self is dead, and that he is now 
a man of courage. 

I **Get you behind the man that I am, youman that I usedtobe.'* 

He welcomes physical pain as a relief from his terrible 
mental anguish. In Insians Tyrannus we have the story of a 
coward, ^ho is pursued to the death by a tyrant, turning upon his 
oppressor and terrifying him by av unwonted display of courage. 
As the poet tells the story, the hunted man 

“ Stood erect, caught at God's skirts, and prayed." 

Browning looked forward with confidence to another life 
in which the mistakes and failures oi this life of ours will be 
rectified. The lesson of eternal hope is enforced upon us in a 
beautiful poem, entitled Apparent Failure The poet had paid a 
visit to the Morgue, the dead-house in Paris, where the bodies of 
those who have drowned themselves in the Seine are laid out for 
identification. One poor boy, who lay there dead, had perished 
through overweening ambition. He had broken his heart 
because he could not be Bonaparte, and, hating the obscurity 
in which he found himself compelled to pass his life, had thrown 
himself into the rijirer in despair. Another corpse was that of an 
old man, a Socialist, who had committed suicide despairing of 
the accomplishment of his social ideals. The third was a man of 
the world, who wishing for wealth in order that he might lead a 
life of sensual indulgence, had gambled recklessly and lost all his 
money. l^oc-h»m then, as he thought, nothing remained but*the 
river. 

Browning's final reflection on all this is that, after all, probably 
these men had started thcii lives well, although they came to such 
fi miserable end. fhe boy had been full of generous ambition, 
the Socialist had dreamed of social reforms, and even the man 
of the world had perhaps been a good fellow with just a little too 
much inclination for pleasure. The circle is not yet complete. 
What began well dhd is now so ill may yet again, in the future, 
be well. 


“ My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the Firsb 
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Though a wide compass round be fetched, 

That what began best, <^n*t end worst. 

Nor what God blessed onto, prove accurst 

But although Browning was optimistic, holding thgt the errors 
committed in this earthly life may be itmodicd m a life to come, 
he yet considered it a ternble thiOv, loi a in.m to die without 
having at least stnvcn earnestly to a( loiiiplish his life-task. The 
souls of such ht calls “ fiustrati ghosts and wiites — 

ft 

** The sin 1 imputt to cath iiiistiati ghost 
Is—the unlit lamp and tht iingiit loin 

The poet has much sympathv, lio\vtv*.i, loi the man whose 
aspirations are too vast for fulfilment the man who takis all 
eternity into his ken, and who is (onlidcnt ol ultimate success 
beyond the tomb, even though his lilc seems to be a failure in 
this world In A Grammanan s / luuiai the two types of men 
are well contrasted—the one, c asil}^ satisfied who aims at some^ 
thing small, dear, and definite whidi he can icasonably hope ta 
accomplish in the course of his present file, and who dies after 
comfortably fulfilling his aim , and the othei w lio builds tor all 
time, who never seems to thjnk of death but puisnes vast plans 
and projects, foi the execution of whKh sc vital geneiations 
perhaps would be required • 

‘ He vcntuied neek or nothing heaven success 
Found or earth's failure 

‘ Wilt thou trust death or not ^ He answered Yes• 
Hence with life's pale lurt ' 

That low man seeks a little thing to do. 

Sees it anel does it, 

This high man, with a great thing to puism, 

Dies ere ht knows it ” • 

Browning’s optimism, exuberant as it was, was absolutely 
dependent upon his belief in the immortality of the soul. One 
would have supposed that as human In cs go hi‘f life was a tolerable 
happy one , yet he wntes — , 

** I must say—or choke in silence—howsoever came my fat^ 

Sorrow did and joy did nowise—^life well weigliec^ 

preponderate, f 
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/ Thus Robert Browning had a clear and definite, yet broad and 
tolerant faith. In tliis he was distinguished from most other 
poets of the Vic torian age. In Tennyson and in Matthew Arnold, 
'■for instance, not to mention olliers. we find a note of sadness, of 
doubt and hesitation, as though I lit- foundations of religion 
wen- being shaken by tlji- great discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. But in Browning wi- disec rn a faith that never faltered; 
a belief in man, in goodness, in lo\c. a.nd in (iod. 


England, 


WALTER J. BA YUS. 




THIi: INDIAN HO.n- 


'Coitilulcl fiom our la^t numhti ) 

III Till Wi\is 

• 1 

Have you been a \ounf> t*iil who vou would b( suipiiscd to 
heal, IS married actuallv raaiiu d and about to bt (onu a mother ? 
That was the cast with Savitn the dauj^htt i ol i nth landlord, 
daughter-in-law ot a iichci landloi d Slit w as .1 good and a bcattti- 
tul gill, very kind and unassuming She had many iilends. She 
had no tncmitb She was missed by hti fiitiids, especially 
ever since she went away to hci husbands houst tight months 
ago She had tome to her piothtr’s lionet bttaust she was, as 
they say, m the family way ^ 

“ She IS onlv fourteen yeais old and—' said one village 
woman. 

“ Do not speak like that May Ciod bltss the child and let 
her safely go through the pains Young child, she is very 
delicate, ” said another , 

" She has wealth, both in her husband's house and in her own," 
said a third, " and what does she t are if she had more than twenty 
children ^ Let her be a mother to a child evt ry ycai She can 
afford to maintain them all " 

" So young—^so chaiming—so exceedingly kind, and simple, 
a child still, may God bless her 

II 

» 

" That girl is not married—^look at hei height 1" * 

Sundan was going to school, she heard it, but she passed it by,^ 
She had hea^d them say similar things of her. What doessh^ 
care? She only felt sorry It was all "so shameful" for the* 
little thing—she was only thirteen years old—^to hear people pity 
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hier* but it was her fate. Her parents were poor. The^-could 
;,niot afford to pay one thousand or two thousand rupees 
for a husband. And so she still remained unmarried. She 
attended school regularly, had a good English education and 
■ was remarkable for her beauty and attainments, yet, she had to 
hear these taunts. She was not rich, she feared to bathe in the 
’ temple tank. The old women always spoke about her. ** If 
. they cannot marry their daughter, surely, they can kill her. It is 
better to kill a girl than keep ,her without marrying her. ” 
That was the inevitable comment. She never went to 
the temple, but she was always at home or in school. She 
prayed to God, every day, with great devotion and earnestness, 
that He may bless her father, her mother and sisters to \rhom 
she was passionately attached. 

“ Savitri is about to be a mother: Sundari is still 
unmarried. Yet both of them are of the same age." 

^That was the talk in the village. Savitri had the peculiar 
blessing of God. ^ Sundari had His curse. 

III. 


" Is she improving ? " 

" Has the doctor come ? " * 

" How her owfi mother-in-law is attached to her ? How much 
her husband is attached to her ? Will she not survive ? " 

‘ The wJiole village was ablaze. Savitri had been seriously 
;iiU during her child-birth. There were some complications. The 
local,midwife gave it up. The doctor had to be sent for frqm 
Twenty miles it way, and they had yoked the best bull and the 
best carriage to bring him. 

Her relatives had all assembled. Her husband was sitting , 
by her, and one of her arms lay limp \ipon his lap. Her mother 
, stood by, eyes red with tears ai.d heart full of pain. The mother- :; 
ih-law was genuinely sorry, a thing unheard of, as a rule. 

** Is there no God in heaven ? " cried she in all her passion, v 
*' How much I lovfd my daughter-in-law. \\%y did not my own ' 
daughter*die ? " ,.. 'L 

The doctor came and all rose to receive him. He felt t]^ 
pulse. Every eye was on turned on him. 

The doctor put his instruments into his pocket and took Hie' ■ 
bj^ in hand. 
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*' BoctoT) will >she live ? '* asked many voices. 

She has been dead these last ten minutes,** was the 
answer. ** The child is dead in her womb. ” 


It pains me much Sundari, to give you to one who does not 
know English, who is a priest, who is but a beggar in society^. 
You deserve a prince. Oh, that I ever wcie bom, that my childi^ 
should suffer thus ! Sundari, am prepared to suffer. I shall 
not marry you. Study on. Rise high in the estimation edithe 
world. Make a name and you will make a great and a good name—•' 
and princes will seek your hand. 1 shall be .i martyr. 1 shall 
cease to be a Brahmin. I shgJl cease to go to the temple tank. I. 
can bear all, but not that my daughter should be sa< rificcd for the 
sake of custom and usage No—no—no—’ ” and he took his 
little daughter in his arms and burst into tears. “ My child, my 
darling, the pride, the apple of my eye, and is smh a fate to be 
yours ? Not if I live.” 

” Comfoit thyself, father,” said Simdan, ‘^yoii know you 
are raving. It cannot be. You must give me away in marriage 
to whomsoever that is willing to have me. Maityi, did you say ? 
You cannot afford to be one. • You are a poor man Your master 
will give you up. Mother is old and is orthodox. She will not 
like it. The w'orld is not prepared for it. 1 should be martyr, 
not you, and 1 am prepared. Be he a fool, a mad man, 1 shall 
love him and live for him, for hath not (md ordained it so ? 
We must yield to fate. ” 

” What is to become of all thy leaniing, of thj^lovc of books, 
of thy great fondness for reading ? ” 

” Think not of that. To you, being your daughter, 1 appear 
so valuable. There are many girls who arc cleverer than Ir and. 
have been worse than myself. No, father do not look on, me—look 
at my mother, my sister and my biother, look at the world.” 

V. 

” May I enter, Ruk ? ” 

” Oh, by all means Chand.” ^ 

Chand entered. Chand was the pet name with which the^uni^ 
called her husband, Ramachandra. 'fhe husband called his 
Rukmani, ” Ruk.’* They were an affectionate cou^e, had*b6^ 
a smattering of education and were advanced **^ocial ** 
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as the ordinary jx'oidt railed them, and as they also sometimes 
believed. 'Fhry we re almost of the same age. They went together 
in an ojnn « arriage- - did ned the Kiiropcaiis go thus ? WTien they 
walked, iliey walked, hand-in-hantl—where is the harm ? Cannot 
love be Irce and .-ihould lovers fear the world? When Chand 
and knk tluuight tluit th(' ga/.e cjf the ]mblie was too much upon 
them, they did not mind it at first, but aiterwards, it was loo much. 
They both jmt on the lMin)peaii dies^'. They both loved each 
other, and liked thus ti* go abend, ( hand took to a little 
smoking .;nd later on to a little " Whiskey and Se^da ” byway 
(»f " medie'ine.” He ere)p}<('el his hair, ami sliaved himself, and 
was every ineh an aelvained “ Keloimer ” Where was the 
harm ? lie liked it, his uife liked it. and that was enough. 

Chand and Kiik <dten laiighexl at the world. “ Ignorant 
world! They elo not knenv how te) live. Wh\ should they do 
-what their forefathers diet ? ” 

Uuk felt sorry tor her friends wht) were all working in the 
kitchen. She was p.n*ticuhiiiy sorry for Simdari. Sundari 
was rooking every day. Dear me, Kiik neve‘r knew te) make 
a lire or boil an e'gg. She knew how te) read a newspaper, how 
to eirive a horse, how to play teniiis. “ Cooking is for cooks, 
not females.'’ sh*' said. 

Kuk and CluAd hud so lar advanced in we'stern manners, that 
they always called caedi other by name, and asked permission 
before each enteTcd the other's room, and each kept a separate 
room. “ Is that not what the Europeans do ? ” 

VI 

I % i 4 • 

Pale, dejected, loan, the shadow of herself, the skeleton within 
her and nothing else. Sundari was often seen at the tank or the 
temple a.s much the object of sympathy now, as she was the object 
of den$ion*for not being married before. Tt was known that she 
had often to go on one meal a day. Her mother-in-law was a very 
cmel woman, who often took delight in persecuting her. Once, 
while Sundari was reading, she said “ Reading and wrriting, 
indeed 1 You senseless fool, get out. Draw a hundred pots of water 
and pour it all on the plants and trees.” Sundari obeyed. Great 
heart, she submitted to fate. Did she complain to her husband ? 
Did she feel that the priest who begged from door to door,, 
brought the rice g^en by others, brought the annas paid for 
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V 

prattling mantf^, was not a fit husband for her ^ No She loved 
him, she was all obedient t to him and to all who were his relatives 
Ever since her mother-in-law abiHid hei •^he nevei touched » 
book She onlv piavtd lone and ^'ell whenever'>hy had leisure 
She bore a thild It w is boin biiou timt, and was stiH" 
born She had anothet tliiUl It dud Slu had a third—it also 
died Her husband w is onl\ is old is sli< w is tind both wcie 
fifteen Hci husband was sit klv sht h id onb om icquestnow 
and then to make to lu i luisb md 

‘ Pray Uain thi im iiiiiit’ •I in iiili is md upt it them With 
earnestness Ilkss dl wlunn v<»u < onu in (onli t with Do not 
be guided b\ tin moiu\ \nn ^t< Do ml isk loi nmnev at all. 
Let us starve but In ’siuttit ind i (n d i iiniv, piust 

Ihdt w IS whit Sundiif i(iULs<(d lu i hn^hmd Ihit her 
husband ftiud his niotlu’ ind il paiud snndi'i vtw inudi to 
hear om d i\ hci liusbind idu lb it Insi to ^ > to thi ^tiMios to 
a dead man bttaust the mont\ tpi -^ti m w is n it < ltl< tl 

' husband wli\ do \ou not ^ Wild i hi<li lunction 
is youis ltd than the .^it itt-^t jutlj^t s oi , idmiiustiator's. 
Why do you dc^^i idt it (lO bt u-.tfiilto ill I omt ind let us 
live in poMitj in simpliciU m It ii ol (lotl Ihit do not degrade 
yourself \oui profession is^tlu higlust Do not in ikt it low. 
1 tell this t ven at the iisk of intuiiin^ voni tlisph isuu , mother" 
she said as she found th.it hci motlu i-in law hid t omt up 

Sundaiis presence hci inflnenct hci (ondutt and character 
had all created a good influence m the houst llei mother-in-law 
agreed to her leasonmg 

Siindan made a happy homt, ind she h.id a t hild at last th it 
lived 

" She IS a goddess, ' said all who saw her 
" Do you lack the attention of a mother ■' go to bundan," 
Hk was what all the villagers used to say 


Madras. 


K •CHELLAMAL 
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A KNIGHT-ERRANT 

T he timi Wcis lull siimnui ami thioa^iioiit tlu long sunny da3rs 
tv<r\ s( I suli usoit \\ I't hitinmin^ o\t 1 with hoidcs of happy 
famihis io\(lliii in tin wuh frt< ‘'puts of •^h • i an<l sea 

t>{ tin soil him oi tin *>k\ shorn tlu gohUnsun with a kind 
of jovmI 111 111 til'''' is though hi too < iijovtd tin not of tun and free¬ 
dom whiih went on hem itii his stiimilatiiis mflmmi Like a ga> 
heaihd old godlilh i lu pupid ro^uishl) him ith ilainty sun- 
bonne ts, or kissi d f lnihh\ inns md K ^»s till tlu \ o ddened and rounded 
to tin projuiilion ot in iltii lohurnin Ixulus will iind< i the magnetic 
loiiih of !o\i 

W>ie( kIiiu oM I on < tiivin^ stii till ot shou in tlu in irt of beautiful 
\V,iIes \ uowd siuh IS this lu^liid uid sph'.htd and made merrj 
Wholi iainiliis linkul hind in himiMin tiiun hithin^ tents to sea 
bubbling with (li^ |o\ ol lih as uiistllioiis ion-, is stmt Arabs 

ijiov old Mil n iiiil womin hiaimd mil bohhid waist deep in the 
waitn w i\(s IS iuophvf s might baptising fi ill ind 1 iihng bodies in 
the * fountain oi p i{xtud health Small ihildrin ihuekled and 
danieil in p If on drsiovinm, a wondirlul world when in growm- 
tips fo’gof ihnost to sav don t lrul\ it siimed an inchanted 
land 

But, as so oltin hippiiis in tlu \ii> muM of this happy land, 
there dwelt i lomh I’limess slu was not i wuked Pnneess She 
did not grudgi om monunt’s happimss to otluis but she did wish— 
oh, V) debyieratelv tint then had Ixen someone out ot all the throng 
who could span time to plav with lui 

Pla3nng aloiu is an unsatisfactorv game, and the Pnneess had a 
merry heait, and longed for nurnment and frolie So she sat there 
on the old giey fueakwater, w'atehing the happy folk splashmg and 
swnmming and diving into the green waters of the old, old sea, or 
out dreamily across the distant mist-clad mountains, and 
^^l&at one may be just a w'ce bit sad, even in so beautiful a world 


A KNiGHT-ERRA^t 




one ’v^uld have suspected what she was ; lor'flic 

Princess was brave and unselfish, and would not cloud the hapjpmess 
of bthers by looking dismal herself when in the midst of a gay compamy 
Those who passed merely saw a pleasant-looking woman resthU; 
quietly, absorbed in a deep train of thought. 

But there was one there who saw more deepi}' into her thoughts 
and knew the loneliness in the soul the Princess. And his warm 
heart went out in love and sympathy, unrb'rstanding dimly perhaps 
yet truly, how great was her need lor a mere glaiuv or a tender, touch, 
in token of at least one lieart’s understanding. He knew, from bittei 
experience, liow the tenijwraiA' iftdifl'eii'nei- ol friends may make ohe^£ 
whole outlook a sluer emptiness anti terror ; Ih)w even one's deaiest 
ones have their monii'nts of forgetfulness, and that siieli moments are 
apt to leave behind them jx’qjetual litllr stings of uneertaint^ 
future remembrance. • , -1 

Feeling thus, and longing to help and roinforl her. he hoverra 
shyly near; detenninetl to tlo something, yet loo shy and embarrass^ 
to quite decide ujwn any course (»f action. II she could only beconie 
conscious of his presenci*, something might give liim his chance. But 
that seemed <(iiite unlikely. , 

As hi> observant eye reste<l for a moment on that dainty, delis 
cate little hand, a swUlen thought sel him vibrating with a mixtuiu 
of ecstasy and .sliynes^. I hcre lay his chance, clearly; but dare he 
venture so bold an e.vploit ? ^ '.V.:' 

Even h>r so gallant a knight, il need» d mon- than all the. courage 
he had never y< t louiifl failin.g him at need. Sifrely nothing should 
be tOi> dilTunll nor daring il il bring comfort to tin? sad heart of-a 
woman—and sweet a w'oinan as tlii^ ! Due whoso caR* for othen 
was so widely known ; whos-- temler heart had proved itsclli^ very 
havtyi of refuge and help to those in need- -as even ho, a comparative 
stranger, w<*H knew. ^ '■ 

That she should bo sitting tints lonei}' and wistful, with none 
. to no.te her gentle lieart's sadness, was more than his aMont soul could 
see and pass indifterently by. Yet how could he, a passing strang6r;, 
approach this lady —even witli tht^ purest of motives— witho^ 
appearing to thrust himself unseemly upon her privacy ?* 

It was a difficult problem for so young and impulsive a 
The golden mrtments were fi 3 dng, and e very one brin^g''lib^ 
inevitable interruption nean r; and w'ith it thejoss of his cfiaii(»,^fj^ 
'%rvice. And what knight worthy of the name would risk 
his honour into so near neighbourhood to disgrace ? 

He must do something, and that quickly. He looked rcmhdJ'Kpfe 
seemed to see the working out of this way-side tragedy sstve. 
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He thought again (it his plan, ^nd shivered with mingled thrills of 
emotion. 

He Iwokcd at I In' l^rinr.t ss. whose face was turned away towards 
the distant, jiurjile mountains. He looked at that deliratclj' sun- 
browned Jiand, lying idle, yet finnJv < lo^d upon a jiittine post of the 
. old, grey hieakwatfi*. 

Again hi‘' glance travelled to th'- jaonle ol hei theek, which was 
' just within his range (»f \i>ion. As lie looked, the men'll sliadow of 
u (jiiiver distnrhed il^ rose-leai -iiioo!line,-.-, and lli' ie 'v...- faint 
tightening ot the mnseles \\tii( li iriav pri'-age the earliesi -slagt of tears, 
ora bravt' elforl to sll|)])re'-^ their li'-lng. Thai wa- mo..- th.-.n enough 
to sotth' the inatlej. 

Nothin/; steine*! Inr.eeionii lo m.ilte! Iml l:o-.v In-: convey* 

the message ol hi:^ o\e! Mow in;; Im ,irl to la r loin-!' -jjint --t.'.i.t .it 
•ieast knew and imdi rshMul. 

Throwing donid to the wiiul-. . nd .ippro.i'hin.g in' witli that 
perfect manner whicii know'' no talM- step nor d.irtlm/. mcivenient, 
he bent his hi'ad : and, ligiitly a-- .1 Imlterfly saluting a llov.et, laid one 
swift, warm upon iImI lo-se-leal hand ! 

-Starting from her re\erie. the Prine.*v> mrned, and with a thrill 
of undei*standing .iiid :;r.iliiii(h'. Il.i^'lied her dewy eye'' npion him, 
and with a deep sigh ol ha])pine''S, .gathered the bold knigld into her 
trembling arms, eovenn.g hi - >Jiapely Jn atl with t!u- O ndi-rest caresses. 

“All, doggh' !” sIm‘ whis])er<’d. “how did \ ou know How could 
you see right down into my foolish he.iri • 1 )(* >'ou, too. need a faith¬ 

ful comrade with \thom to share the joy .tin! bi'auty ol this magic 
Summer-world Is the glory of it all too miuii even lor your great 
heart to carry (piite alone ?“ 

a taint, shrill piping set the terrier sirnggling Irom the arms 
the Princess, to answer the call of his lawful owner. But his^oing 
Toft her sad lu ari less desolate than before. 

, His sympathy had given lier assurance that at least one "un¬ 
derstood.” And win* would not face even a ]H’riod of loneliness for 
iw great a gain ? 

And for him ? Who knows ? ‘ Some glad spring (*f joy and memory, 
surely! , * 

Even for a dog, one sympathetic look into the heart of a woman, 
must, of necessity, win some great and lasting rcw'ard. 


JASPER SMITH. 

' 


England, 



FOR FREEDOM'S SAKIC. 

A STORY Ol- Tllji’I’RRSl-NT WAR. 
{C<mtiuued frn»i om lusi Nnmhrr.) 


ttlAnKR \ 
jc \.\. 

P ALMKK \v;is up «arl^ :it t-J .i.ni. h d.iik :jihI billcrly cold 
ilc wa> u|) *arly bf -.iusf thr iinui'^ va h' iuoviuk ‘oit of the 
Forest that ilay and hi* had hi " iid L.i h> ](i:iu. 

Till’ 'lin'iirs vato li'avinii al ID a.in., ind had tpvfu Buck 

till that liour tw iftiiru Ironi ^.irnv. I’.dincr I.a I’oupee 

f»lt C(imf(irt:d*Iy - vvrapjird vvariT!!'.. 

Buck \..»s still ash'cji. rahm r wok*- him. 1h< ii went to the 
snuftt^tst torinT ul the cav(‘ uhjLie La IVmpOc w.i-^ Iviii!:. 

“ (il l up iliild," he v-dd, "jUin;^ <m the lloui and k- idly shaking 
her. * 

“ Muiumv.*’ niiittered J.a I'niijah'. 

She hail h( t il tlreuinin" oi her mnllier. TJu* nipid pp.-vious she 
had stibbed heist If to shtep in old Bruno's orni'.. 

“ You are t^oin.u to Jtian,” ^ai«i Palmer. 

La Poupe'i sal uji. 'J h.; tire in ile- civ'-’ threw iis light on the 
child’s features. 

Pakrier saw a smilf. 

" Me ready," she saitL *' y»>;i {.'iJ:.- me ' " 

“ Mr. Buck will take \ou.’' 

«/ n 

But La threw her arm.-, round Palni't^ ii'-ek -"No—-you 

take me. Me love you. Dad and Mnininy there ?" 

" You're going to Joan," \\h» i^alruer’s evasive rej>ly. ■ 

" Me want Mummy." • 

A lump rost‘ in Palmer'*^ tiiroui. ami he cursed the Kaiser. . 

And this was only one m^tauM- of the terrible suffering caused liy' 
this unrighteous war to innocent diildren. How many little ones, 
like this child were separated by tl'.aih from their parents. How nianj' 
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little ones, thought Palmer, hail been, and were being, left to starve 
and die, suffering bitter hunger and cold. 

Me want Muniiny.” 

The child pulleil at Palmer's arm. But he hoard not her voice, 
felt not the pull on his arm -his soul was eonsumed with the thought 
of the terrible siilTeiings inflieU d on innocent cliildren. The Kaiser 
had r,all(;d tiod his partner. When the b«»oks were being balanced, 
the Kaiser would have to answer f«ir his misdeeds. Palmer hopc^d his 
punishment w<nild eipial the measnn* ol the misery lie had inflicted. 
What would he say when ipiestioift tl about the massacres ? Ho would 
lie, no doulit : hut he would be shown proots : corpses of children, 
terror on their fares, clinging to tluir dead muliliati'd mothers. He 
would be shown women ay. young girl^ - stnj'ped, tortnied. outraged 
by his brutal soldiers and hanging Iroin tree". W.i*, that all ? No, 
he would l)e shown his brul.il sohiier.s haeUing, distinbowelling th«’ 
victims of their wanton spjirt. 

" Me want Mninmy.” 

La Poupee shfM)k Palmei violently and "Cjeann-d. She was begin- 
iiig to get frighlt iu il .it hi" silence. 

Palmer woke with a slait. 'I’ll lake yon to Muniiny,” he answrer- 
ed the child, ilo only n ali"ed the nainre oi his pioniise after he luul 
spoken. “I mean,” ho s.iid hastily, ‘'Bnek will take you.” 

" And Buck is ready.” s.-id Ih.il nulividu.d coming up at that 
moment. 

“That’s right, James. You must keiji her warm. I've covered 
her in my blanket.* Y».n can Ining If back with y«tii.’’ 

'* I.ord ! flow is the chilil to w.ilk in that " 

“ Walk You’ll have ti> cany In r.” 

“ Nonsi use. 'I'he distance is n(»t 'Teat. Lord! She would 


ruffle my clothes and 

“1 didn’t ,think of that. I'll carry her.” 

'* You- you are not ( oming 

“Yes —I’ll accompany yon. If you like, yiui needn’t come.” 
But Buck wanted to go to see Joan, that was why he had volun¬ 
teered to take La ” Palmer's an Jirtlu! dodgiT," thought he : 

“I didn't quite see tUi' tra]» In' had prtqiared about carrying the child." 
He thought Ih.il Palmer wa< also anxious to .sir Joan. 

“ Don't you trouble, old man,” he said persuasively'. ” Now that 
I think of it, the child is over young to walk so far.” 


“She is. However, I've mad»* up my mind to gt'." 

And they went together, Paliiur carrying the child and Buck, 
in his lighHieartcd fashion, singing and laughing and keeping up a 
flow of small talk. 
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Sancy was still ashcp wliin tiny iinved, but to Palmers 
knock the Cme opcutil ilu wukit ind Klinittnl tlu lirtuis He was 
glad to s(e than Was loan still with liiiii slu'wis , she would lx* 
in thi Church pitsaitK im in Un miniiUs Miss would In said They 
must wait till atta Miss No |(mii wis not i C itliolu Kom*ui 
Cpthoii' tint is but sh( itttndid miss dl tin siin< uid thus tht 
Cure was aski d and ^im nifoimitioii is In in idi tliiin^s iiadyfoi 
the (ilebration of Mi 

Pdlnici ind Ihu k Mil loi ii i idl i iii\in I i Poiipu in Ills arnis. 
(ntircd the boil\ oi th (hiii<h • Ilu iiiuiioi wis m nuns -oven 
tin Altar hid not lx ui spntd bi tlu \ in 1 il but tiu ( un had doiio 

what he loiiM to m iki tlu liousi ol <iol i ht {ilui lor lliswoiship 

Thi Iinuis it on i iiidi buuh it tiu aid o( lit ( htiiih umnb 
from th< \it 11 

Ilu bill now luoK ilu 1 nil ind pn aitl\ nun woiiuu and 
(hildnnaipt in ud found s its in th duk ( Inn h Only tlu Altai 
was lighted with lull s 

Hull h>iii ( mu 1 ill III uis wiK III h 1 u 11 tonuil •■eat > 
but tlu n w Is lof Ill loi ha sh did lud n ««• m th in in oi th^V 
hi r It w IS too d II k t > ill t iiK Ml II i u . 

But bv tiu tiiiu Ml h id b( III iiii tiu un h ul n in nid Paimci» 

WHO was kii lin 11 t t > ) >111 I in d it h i \t th n n inomrnt 

}oan lookul li w i\ iiuii a i nu t \ li lit ilu li i n pt uiuicr the 

woman s skin * 

‘ I M bn 1 I t II whisp 1 d Pilni i poim^^i to 1 i PoupiV, 
cosily isl I p o I I fj 1 ill n 

Join Slid i i 1 1 111 i I I iiul til II bint d m tioii dl^ ha hi id 

is the ( un with iipliiti d il l•ui pioruuiiuid fhi i>i m 

lh( niii n ition ipiitti d th (Ininh hniiud b^ iiui when all 
were /om J »jii tmiud ti I’dui i iiul id ^ 

“ Comi to iTi\ rpiirtas 

Slu siioo)^ hind wi I Ihu k mdliun wdk>fi out of tlu nmnh 
followed bv till otluis 

“1 thoUw.]it you inid in thr (hunh Bin k i mill I 
Only wlun tlu n is dm^n about Jom t »11 hi a *Hun wi 
bring the woundul 1 mi taulmj into th \ lults 

The quuk and tlu d» ad nutt nd ) mu ^ 

“Just so but the (juuk * ivi s i ri loo rii #d ul to be afraid. 
At present mv niaits m liousid iii tlu villi^i I'm m the 
caretakf rs (ottig* ht jioor mm, rtst--m th* sdligi (emrteiy— killed 
during thf bombinlmi nt 

They had amv d tt tin tottaj. in <]uisiiou and with a giacclfat 
bow Joan invited the fireurs to enter 
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La Poiip (0 IS Pdlmi! u i>. Ikt on a couch, and 

f atching si^]}t of join sin hrok* i\\ i\ iinl rii'-hiil to her uith a )oytu] 
<ry of \ufifn mil thin \\l li shi i ul hi n 1d ufuh operation 
Burkw t< 111 (I with /;h (ilv i i f i P)p| I'^kul limiin^ iround hci 
' Winn I Mnniiin 

Pill 111 tiiiii i iini \ III I I i < il in t 111 ii to witness 

till 11 in tint i ( 1 ) > \i i) 

Wtun )i I tuiMtd I I 1 on i ^ ] )\ n \ It 1 1 doll ind Joan, 

tr<i((sof I I till on In 1 1 1 • I m id mi t i Sm h n1 Men tin. 

look on Pilnnt fill li iiitii « \ II t iini li i In ii toUlIur 
tint sin 1i nl 1)1 111 I mil 1 in I i i ti n I Iin ^ oitli 

' Don t II U i In t I 111 I i’ f 1 iilDuik Iitii'' bi 
liappy whiU in 

li( liuliinn lip Mill will nil Ij u mi in t> INInnr 
' 1 ( in I in s wlni \ 1 II I i i t il <*tlnnr althon^h, 


as usu il, voiu spi ( 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

\ 

1 * 1 

111 W 1 

I>'it liow do von 

\N int mi not lo ii ti i 

t 

1 

1 

I I 

' 1 

He sniih 1 i II 

1 

1 

! ' 



‘ ( untiM ml it 

1 1 1 


i 1 

\ 

ll wion,^thin^^ 

' 1 SI PI ) J| 1 

' i 


ll il 

ll II 


' i know nmii 

il 1 t 

1 

ni tl n n n 


join in ml tin 

1 him' 

M 

1 ' nil i 

whil Ml 

tin nt ol makiiu 

ti i 






“ 1 VI nU I V 

li 1 

t 

1 - ' 

i 1 


\ U i { li 1 1 

1 > 

II 1, 1 

1 ntit 


Don t liM k It 

tl ll < 

l 1 

Ml Pi m 

1 ‘'till 

|i Ml I'' In liandid 

him a 1 lip oi It i 

Ml 1,11 

1 

1 i-t tl 1 1 ni 

tl 1 * von II 1 1 n it ''tail till 

nine or .i littl iiti i 

Ml 1 It 

1 

l Ot t|l t 

I ’ll \i t 


11 w IS onl\ 11 

ikm^. 

ni 

tin n w 

] 1 ntv 1 

f tinn t » do justue 

t(' his u 1 ’ inv,ln 

{ l>m I 


Dn k 1 in nil 

utiiiMii P diner—^is 

always hnni,i\ 






“And whit 1 

\i 1 1 d 

i 

1 n 

k ll loiii with i peculiar 


sraiJo 

“ t apt un 

Joaif siinul III I (i I 

“ Lntpt> tiilis slusud nltiu iv.in\Mn» mhou** and looking* 
t Filnid asked 

* Whj do.it jou ]i>in tin K khIii'* 

“lor oiu tliiiK th‘\ wont h im nn. Foi another, I’m quite 
lontent A\ilh m\ lot 

loan heaved i ^intk si„h 

“ Whv the devil ha*' -^lu not tiud to persuade me asked 
J, mi s of hqnbeU , and tlun— 
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'* Miss Carcw, would you advisti ino to give up my commission 
and become a Private ?’* 

“Certainly. At the most your*- is an empty rommission." 

“ No pay ; true. Bui I must Ik- worth Muiu*li»inn for Lcfebre to 
single me out hir a eaptaiuiy. Now, I’alnu r was a Lieutenant in a 
Volunteer Corps, and y<.l 

“ 1 thought I'il fiuil you hen-. ' 

It WHS the Cure wiio had *-iitereil au»l iulerruj)teil Buck. 

“Don't move.” .'aid tlu- Cuu'. "I .'.iw v«>u in tlie Church-good 
eyes, ch ?” 

^ “We di<ln't mean it t<» be*go»nl'l»yi*, wlu'u l«-f( you at the 
vestry a little whih- ago. We inteiuled ealliug ou you heloru fcaving/*' 
Buck told him ; yet the I'uu'- !iad not Ineii reltTu-d t»> either by him 
or Palmer. ” It is, liowevi r. ju'.t a- well you are h -le. lor wc need 
not hurry over our te.i.” 

” But that's ju'i uh.il I’m t<>me io iiil \oii to d" 

Palmer delei tetl «.laugei-. lie imm- Iroiu his se.il .:l ouei-. 

“Are the (itrmais-. here lie asked. 

“ Not ytt. One ol luv scouts ha-N just e<»ni'- ia liav«-]led all 
night. He s;iys lljat se^•«'I.d tlerinan .\iui\ Coiji-. .ne e.i;u)u‘(l alK>u't 
twenty inihs to the norlh-e.ist ol us : at least lht*\‘ ui r- !.i,;t night* 
Ha has no doubt llu'V are moving on. ’S'pres.” i 

“This is important, ' '.oil Paini'-r, .oel Joan iiojiii t!i.<l alihougU 
Buck was ill'- s’lp'-rior oltiu I'.dni r invaiiahh' t-i ik ll’ initiative 
in all mililarv matt-, r-. ^ 

“ It is ; my man -ays s,,.’ 

“ Scmie of t!i*- (oj!-s \\id o*»- la'-.- i!iioii|,‘h h'-re,“ remarked 

it * 


Palmer, looking at Jcmu. 

“ Yoii'ic right toroin-.' Di'l:.” e\'T..imf-d Bm k. 


■' Miss Carew 


inusugo .'dong v,it)} U'. ' 

I think so. too.” • 

” I can’t Ic-avi my jjatii nt-,” s. - l jo.in. “I mu t n-maia - besides,, 
there are no troojis for the imai;- to tight with in the village.” 

“How al.'oul Ho'enhi,-n.‘ ' 

"There is the crypt. My patients will, ol course^ Lc taketl.. 
there." 

“ May 1 take tlie child hack 

Joan’s eyes fell, she considen*d the 'pvstion a minute. > 

• 1 _ r _ j •• 1.? ..i. 


. . 




She will l 5 «* (juite safe in the Cryfit” slie at length re|d^^}r' 
and then hastily—“W'hy not remain here, yourself ? Mr. Buck 


convey the news about the Germans to Lcfebre.” 

“ Mr. Buck will remain.” 

“Of course I will,” and James executed a war dana 
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** Have you finished ? Thanks. If you find,” said Palmer, ”that 
there is likely to be danger, bring Miss Carew to our Shelter.” 

” Who is in command now ?” asked Joan with a little scornful 
laugh. ” Capt.'iiii Burk, why don't you issue orders ?” 

” By (iad 1 J’almer, you are usurping authority. Listen atten* 
lively to my instructions: I'll slay on lieiv 

” You’re issuing instmetions to yourself.” said Joan, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

Palmer walk<‘d uj) to La P<»iy)ee. 

" Be a good girl.” he said, "and li>fen to all your auntie tells 
you. By the way, what’s her name 

” Mary,” nnswereil Jo:in. 

” A pretty iiariK'. lIo\\ev<*r. we ll still rail her 1 .1 Poupce. You'll 
be good, litth' one ? ” 

"I’s good, you eonu' back >^ 0011 . No get >;liolted and (loaded like 
Mummy and Daddy eauM- .Xuiitie and me will cry.” 

As Palmer walked hurriedly out of the room, he turned to have 
another look at La Poiipee. I'lie scene had (hanged; Joan’s face 


was buried in La Pouju-i's dress, and was crying. 

” Curious woman ; too heatlstrong,” said Jkiliuer to Buck who had 


joined him outsidt'. 


“yon can mv she is atraid ol the (iermans, and yet 


she is deterinim'd to remain l<> att(nd the 


wounded.” 


” It is daniiK'd funny." remarked Ihuk, not knowing what to say. 
” Damned plucky, yon mean.” coincti-jl P.dnu r. * 

Palmer had (le|aye(l long(*r at Sam y than he had intt nded. there¬ 
fore hc hurried to gel to eamp In fore the hour stipulated had expired. 
He was not iti a happy frame of mind. V^■as Joan safe at the vil¬ 
lage ? That (pieslioii tioubled him. He was sorry als() to part from La 
Poup6o. 

“She’s damned plucky.” he muttered more than once. •''Joan 
is a fine woman. Jim. I think, is in love with her at any rate he 
Ibinlik^ he is. Lor her sake 1 hope he is (juite certain this time.” 

The fact was Btick had beeti in low scores of timi s in India and 
in England, and on eaeh occasion tremendously smitten, and biokcn- 
heaiiled when the girl had been ippro])riated by someone else ; and as 
merry as ever a tew hours later. 

.Palmer was liuiTving home, his thoughts alternately making him 
smile and feci sad, whon- 

He heard a noise Indiind him. He turned quickly. 

• A German lancer was charging down on him. 

; Palmer was unarmed. He and Buck had purposely gone unarm¬ 
ed,^adopting the r61e of peaceful peasants. 

{ Palmer held up his hands, but the German continued to advan^pe. 
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It was evident the man was not going to parley, but was intent on 
murder. ’ 

Palmer gave himself up as lost. 

" I’m unarmed !" he cried. 

" Das macht nichts aus,” came thti reply, “you are dead— ’* 
Pang! ! - 

It was tht‘ German who rolli'd over <lead. Palmer turned to his 
right, and a thin cloud of smoke came curling from a busli. Then a 
figure stood up behind that bush. • 

It was a woman and she wa» laughing. 

"A good shot, eh ?” she said, as she came forward. ,, / ’ 

“You saved my life." 

“ Well, it was a toss up w'hether I should shoot you as you came f 
along. I’ve so often st'cn (icimans in all kinds of disguises ; and you', 
were making towanls that wood." pointing with her n-volvor. “Not, 
till I saw thr (ierman charging you, was 1 certain you were not a 

spy.”^ V 

“ Then you know about that wood ?” 

Palmer’s (jiustinn was guarded. The w'oman smiled. 

"That wood has Ikcu standing for a long timv : at any rate, be-, 
lore I wa.^ liorn." '- 

"Then why were you suspicious about rny making thither?”. 

She looked earru’Stly into I^almer’s eyes before replying. 

“ Do you know I^efebre she asked. .* . ' ' 

That settled the matter. • ' 

“You are one of us,’’’ said Palnic-r. 

"Tong befori* you, for I’ve never heard of you." 

“ Nor 1. of you." 

“ Becau'>e I've been in Antw<'rp. But come, let us search the, 
soldieV. We,shall have pl<*nty of time for i'Xpianalipns later.” 

Palmer noticed, as he stooind over the wounded trooper, that 
the man’s lips were moving. 

“ He is alive," he cried. < 

“He'll die, .«;ure enough," returned the woman, who had mistaken^ 
Palmer’s cry to mean that tliey had Ix-tter end the man’s misery, 'T’uV r 
a good shot w'ith my nrvolvcr. Help me search for papers,” . 

Her callousm ss surprised and hurt Palmer, ('uriously the thoilgh^' ‘ 
struck him that Joan would have answered his fjry differtintly; 
stoc^d over tl’«- man. Then gently turned him over, interiup.tl|^*;, 
as he did so, the woman’s search. ■ * - 

“In the spine," said Palmer pointing to the wound. 

"I told you he must die." 

Painter turned the man over on to his back again. He* saw ' 
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lips move and heard the sound of some worrls. He placed his ear close 
to the man's mouth. 

“ My—poor—wife. My—flarliuj:-- < hildrcn.’' 

'J'hose wt i(‘ IIh! words, in (n-rman, Palmt-r hoard. Then a sigh— 
and the man was dead. 

''Ih* was not so bad allrr all.” h-‘ “jjoke aloud his conviction. 
The woman hearfl him and laiij^ht**!. 

“He tried to kill you,*' '^he sai'I. 

“This is war, ny, an exn piifaj.t! w.ii. i’v'- found papers, they 
look like despatches, Comi , hi iiv bv e-i;;;-.” 

'After we bury - 

'Bury? His eounlrynirn wid <i-»’If.-: ; lie-y ire toming, rolling 
on like the waves of llit- se.i.” 

“ You've seen tlu-m 

“ I have.” 

They went on, Palmer v'.i< - i!-’:! ; t;:: i-yuig words of the man 
recurred to him at evei v step be funk, H»>w many men had left behind 
them wives, children ; Imw m.inv .•'-on*, aeed mothers. The crime of 
the Kaiser was awful. .\otliiii,e lik.' it harl bet n ctunmitted before. 

“ You have iii>l said a \mhv! iur r;v.- niinult's,” saitl the woman. 
“My name is Niiielle.” 

“ How louk have you l:;eii iji tin !-J’alnii-r was not sure 
if Ninette had ulreaily lold him. 

“Since I»febre bnnied lli^ liule''p sml. I'm rcl.ited to Bruno. 
At least that is what he tells people. He fouiul m*- ; rescued me 
when I was a child ; that’s what he one <.'.iv lt>Id me. How is it you 
jainc<l the Tin urs 

Palmer ttihl ht‘r. 

, “ You'll' too chiekeu-luartul. Hut 1 like yt>u. llt)w handsome 
you must look 111 your proper «.I)lhos, Kven now--" • 

Plea.st' tlouT tbscie'S my appearance. James Buck, whom I 
just told you about, is haudsonie. if ytm ok--. 

That’s inipitssible ; 1 like Vviu.’’ 

Wlio's that ctiming from iht' wood.” 

PaliiScr was glad of an excuse to break on the conversation. 

" Lcfclm'." ^ 

" Hurry!“ shouted Lefebre. ” You're Ute. Is that you, Ninette ?” 

“ No other, ftlonsieur. See wb.at I’ye got ?” 

And when Lefebre opened the juu ket, a lt»ok of alarm sprea^ over 
his face, 

*' Did you sec any Germans -1 mean coming this way ?“ 

•'“Yes, this way, and many towards Y'pres. What's the report 
iiay?" 


It 


1 
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And Lcfebre told them. * 

“ The German Empt'rnr writes to the Commandant of his forces 
that he was sending him 12,000 of the Prussian Guards to smasli the 
British at Ypres. First other regiments were to try ; when beaten 
back, the Guards were to destroy the already shaken British ranks." 

"And if the British are taken by surprise," saul Palmer, " then— " 

" A man must Ih' despatehed io the British General ; hc must 
be warned," was Letebre’s decision. 

'* ni go,” volunteered Palunj'r. 

"I exjxTted as much. Yes; you'll go-but not just yet. I'll 
send out a few spies first.” 

“ And I’ll go, too,” .said Ninette, 

" No," said Palnior. ” It is easier for one man l<» get through."' 

" Yes, if he were brave not chicken-hearted,” sn<‘ered Ninette, 
as she hurried after I.efebre who was already on his way to counter¬ 
mand his orders for the tlav. 


( IJAPTKR VI. 

'i'lii- B.M'ti.k (tr Vpki s. 

The Britisli around Vpres liad been att.nktil lor M-v<*ral weeks 
since the i9th ol October. Jn fact. V|u\s had heroine the focus of 
re])»‘ated violent attacks, th<’ tiiTiuan'' trying tliei^be-l, and failing, to 
pierce the Allies’ line and advance to (alai.-. I In* Kaiser wanted, 
Calais, lie had set his heart on capturing it- a - on Paris and Warsaw. 
The Gt^rman (renerals had orders to tala; Calais, and they were doing 
their l>est, and were rnueh annoy<‘tl that the- British troops refused-to 
be b«aten. 

There \^as hard lighting around villages, chateaus and woods,. 
Each piece of ground gained by either side was, at nightfall, 
strengthened. Trenches wt-re dug, and, bc-hind iJiese, a six foot ditch 
for infantry rcse.n-cs. Inside the ditch, fiirthc-r excavations were mado-. 
for the men to eat and sleep in. Other ditches at >ight angles; 
connected these trendies, to carry food and ammunition to the tnod;.; 
in the firing line and also to briire away the wounded. 

At times {K>rtions of the line of trendies wi.*rej.'icilentIy.lM)mb4rdi^'^"/ 
then for a day, perhaps two days, tliut jiarticular section 
unmolested, c.xcept for sniping. ' oJ; - 

It frequently hajipericd that during a charge men got sepa^te^r 
from their regiments and found their way to irenebes occupiej(l 
units. r 
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. After a brilliant charge, one evening, in which Indian troops 
participated, home Pathans, Gurkhas, and Sikhs, when returning; 
missed their way and found themselves near the trenches occupied by 
British Tiie Indians were welcomed by the Tommies, and were 

led away t«) the ditches, or " restaurants ” as the sohliers called them, 
for a rest. 

“ You fought splendidly,” said Private Brown to a Sikh soldier. 
Brown was miglitily pleased to think th.it he h.'id tin* advantage over 
his fellow-soldiers in b<;ing able to,c<»nverse with the Indians in their 
■own language. 

The Indian sohliers there were two of them, a Sikh and a 
Pathan, in this jiartieular dug-out, tlie otluTs Iw ing entertained in 
various other ” nslaiiranf> did n(»t <mile, and the Sikh, Narain 
Singh, replied : 

“ It has been our wi--!i to provi- to our JCnglish brothers that we 
would not disgrace them ; that we weri' w<»rthy of lighting side by side 
with them ; th.it we are men likr themselves.” 

** What diM's hr sav ^ " asked Private lones, the other Britisher 
present. 

’ Brown told him. 

Right you ;*re, Sonuv ; shaki* hands ” and Jones hohl his own 
out to the Sikh, ami then the Pathan. 

They shook hands all round. 

"What about grub?” suggested •Brown. 

"W. h avo sonie ihapiit/ifs, thanks, in our haversaeks,” replied 
the Sikh. 

" Right t> ' nmneh away. Ila ! shrapnel- H>n our right.” 

'■ Rotten shooting.” laughed Jones. 

It was a .'1 im li slull. It burst with a nsounding crash, followed 
by an incredibly more dealeiiiiig e.xplosiou. The last was a 6*incher 
smashing the old w.dls <>1 what was once a cottage. 

" People s;iiil shell file would frighten ns.” and Slier Khan, the 
Pathan. laughed. 

"Tilt* Gennans said <o. Sonny. By the way, did you get any 
leaflets dr<ippi‘d from .m aeioplan** r They weie meant for you ? " 

"No; none.” 

We did ; by mistake. Where vui earth—Jones, you were 
reading it befoiv we^kicked oft against the liermans.” 

" So I was. 1 heard the t oloiu l call—‘ Mark your men,' as I 
finished reading. Here it is—in iny tobacco pouch.” 

, " What docs the German say ? ” a'^ked Narain Singh. 

** Oh—the Kaiser wants to know what you're fighting for. He 
^ks you,", continued Brown, slowfv translating the sentences, " if 
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the English have given you all they promised to ; do you prefer being 
slaves to free men ? The English, says the Kaiser, purposely manu¬ 
factured this war for the sake of plunder ; they arc killing women and 
children as they killed your w<um*n and children in the old days; your 
word against an Englishman's does not stand goiul; you get no justice 
in the courts ; your earnings an* tak»;n from you in heavy taxes; and 
i lot more of the same sort of rot.” sai»l Hiown turning over a leaf 
of the pamphlet. ” ila ! hen* is the cream ; the (ierman Enifieror asks 
you to desert—to go over to his victorious army and light side by side 
with them for ' Kultur' and lilM'j;-ty.’' 

The Indian soldiers listi*ned attentively, hut indignation was 
clearly visible on their faces. > 

“ India,” exclaimed Narain Singh, “ is n(»l oppressed. She is a 
part, and not a small part, of .'i gn*at Empire ; therefon* Iiidiiins arc not 
slaves, but subjorts, as are the English, the S<a)fs aiul the Irish. If, 
India were menaced by a foreign fo«*, English soMieis would come * 
to our assistance. As it is. England is nii'naeed, aiul we have come. 
tlK'fight for the Empire. We may not have g<»t .all we want—England 
does not say vve‘11 not get what wc* are entitled to, nuly that we are 
not ripe for reform. A mistaken idea, Inil England is honest in her 
l>elicf. This war will pn»ve that we ran Im* liusled. Oli, that I COuld ’ 
tell the German Emperor (his to his ho e.” 

Narain Singh excitedly shook his list in the air. * 

Slier Klian sat savagely pulling at his niouslathe. Jones had 
iK'cn watching him and envying thal motisl;i(i|)e. When Narain 
had finished speaking. Slier Khan, in a (jiiiel voi»e, asked for the ■ 
pamphlet. Ho ojiened the breacli ol his rilh*, pushed the thin pamphlet 
into the muzzle, loaded his rille and skiod up. 

. ” I’m going to answer the Cietmans. " he said as ho walked 
majestically out of the dug out. The others followed him. Sher 
Khan walked’into the trencli and when he saw a flasif in the distance, • 
deliberately look aim in that direction aiifl tired. 

*' I liopi^ a German has got tliat in his slom.ich,” ho said, withj^^ 
a laugh, as lie n tiimed with (lie others to tin; dug oul. 

. It was growing dusk now, and along the curve* of tho Imttlo field,;', 

a fog was spreading a thick grey shroud; from the sorlden 
arose a mist, damp and acrid, with the fumes of powder. The. menfih^^; 
the trenches shivered. The banging of the ,gin%» had ceased 
time had been when night and day the bombardment on either 
bad continued ; the fog, though bringing chills, was a blessing; 
disguise, for when it arose ihe artillery men knew they would .ha^;^^' 
some rest. . 

But the infantry kept things going. By the light of 
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over the low-lying mist, tho* Britisli and Germans kept up a 
lusilade. 

During the inoming of the afternoon on \vhi« h some Indian 
, soldiers had b(?comc: separated from rluir units, aeroplanes had 
reported a considerable concc'ntration of (iernian? in front of the British 
trenches occupied by the regiment to whii li Joins and Brown 
belonged. 

The soldieis, when lhe\ got back to tlie dug out after Sher Khan 
had Sent his answer to the Kaisi r, found a Sergeant waiting for them. 

“ Tall in silently fifty pacts to the rear, ' he said. 

. Hn)wn and Jones sei/,e«l their rifles with glee. They were going 
to have a shy at “ Aunt Sally ” - ilu v ex])ressed it. 

'* We’re coining, too,” .said Naram. 

" I want to luid out il the riii.in ii.is any an^-wer to give me to 
my challenge,” laughed the IVfiian. 

"Don’t t|ueslion him.” advisul Ibown. ” l\ike him in the ribs 
and, Sonny, pav no atfentii>n to while fla^s ihev .-’hoot you treacherous 
like.*’ * 

And win n tin* nnm l\‘l! in. llir*''- Imiidred were j)ickcd. 

" The Jmlians,” museil tin- Colonel wImmi the ofiTieer-in-charge 
of the raid ijiiesrioncd him il l!uy might accomp.iny liim: "Yes, 
you’ll fiiul tln-m nseliil.” 

' It was a long m.iM'li, .mil sih nc' e.II ihe way. I'lventually the 
raiders got to the. rear ol the em niy. I^hiiul a thin line of trees. Nov 
a W'ord was uttereil ami Mich ordei^ .c-. v.iie is iied .-eemed to pa&s 
down the long line .is a whisper of tiu’ v,im! in i.he trees. Such an 
order came to Sul>ad.u Slu r Khi.n. ^ih iiily he went to where 
. Captain Smalllort was lying full I ngth ou the grasr>. 

" You're the senior ol’ncer 

"But all the Imliaii'i aiv no! of no" regimenl,” s.iiil Shes idban. 

There are Jiall a dozen (turkha>, thrv-' I’.ithans 

" Take ilu toirkhas .iiul i’atlians and . 'hiuv tlie men in the rear 
of the German lines. " 

. Shcr Kli.m saluted and erawli-d beck, stopping at intervals 
whencvCE he came upwitJian) Giiikiias .md r.ilhans and gave thein 
instructions. " *' 

" I’m coming, too,” said Naraiii Siug’i. 

"No—I was o^ily told to take (nirkhas and Pathans." 

" But yoii were not expro'^sly ordered not to take me.” 

" I’ve told you my instructions,” and to avoid further argument, 
Sher Khan crejit away in the gloom. He was soon joined by the other 
men and they wriggled on their stomachs tow'ards the enemy. A 
whisper had reached the Tommies that the Indians wpere going out and 
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with craning necks they uatthul as far as they could, the gliding 
movements of thi Indians 

Tlic phantom foinis so(>n tl\Minllc(I into the mist, and there 
followed an anxuuis Un inimitt'. 

riic Iiuhans ir<»t main tin si.itii s ni tin* leai of the German 
lines 'ihe <t.mnn hail onH aiii\ d that moining and had not made 
elaboratt du,; outs loi tlu m n not n tin him lim so all uerc in the 

tremius, »\upt a liw stnims m hK mu md smtuis m rear ot the 

line • 

“ \\c om,ht ♦ ) sipM i» now , soli \oui m Shei Khan's ear. 

“ You • \ II Mil 'siii,;h 

Ay. av hiotliii di II11)« ^(Ml \outs( It would not havc 

missi‘d such mil is this 

'* Orders ail oid< is snyipn' slu i Fvhiii ill npoit 3^011 in 
till morning 

"But 3011 11 iif»t M ml III bilk 

‘ (lOod Now III n sip II ill ( oh dim nnik his mm 
1 was goiiir, to I <■ i< siKii oidi IS ai 1 Shi 1 Ivh m. and he did. 
Ihi G( inian lookout inn ' *u dm t u ikit hut lluv ii o) never 
tmoinitmd snih stdkirs likt (in (■■ iki .md Path.Mi In a few 
miniiUs a'l was ((\f I vMthoiit iioim It omI\ mm who hmml any 

dihicult^ was Nar im Sni^h \'. li w dioiil l> liiki he tripped 

ovti soim will .mil fill ib( sintn dir*\ li, h.iid into 

Ntirain a 1 ’ a-> hi tthasid h iilli w m d>ont io Un 1 warning shot, 
i\hin Ship Kh.m who had dis]jo.td oi ! 1 n m m<l was ({uiteneai, 
lUt tlu ‘iiiti\ moss thi hc.id 
Jlun Ilf stoopnl over Nai im 

' N«^ list npoitmgiiif now uhi-i Mil l»u dying soldier. 

'liy Allah' I shall ha\t to-i\in lie. but Allah lie my ]udgv, 
if you Jnd b»tn in my plan and I in \oiu I woilld have done ns 
you ha\f ’’ 

"11)1 III VI \on Now I ivt nil md lmri\ n.u k no nsi carrying' 
a dcid biuiy lor I iin 

A rush ol blood fhokid him • 

Shcr Kh.'in ^ nt oni u it baik to till tin w.iitnij^ Britishers that 
the sentries had bicn d»-j)/ t ^ 1 ml >1 il hi. it n stretched 

themselves on tlu groin o an! wji» m • ’ . v 

In a ftw mmiiti s tin m id ImmU di i nru r-. i.me np silently ; apd 
as silently wire )oinul by SI r KhmN in* n, and all advanced 
trenches. A ftw fret from tin tn nr' (s thf lauk rs nth n d a wild 
and firing and hacking and stabbin^ toliowid Some 60 U yaid9 tAy 
were other Bntish trenches, and th* men there threw firo balls in the 
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aii' and by their light were able 'to see the desperate fight—mass o£ 
struggling men, the gleam of steel and the rise and fall of rifle butts. 
The Germans had bcc;n taken by surprise ; the slaughter was terrible 
^nd did not coast* fill the Germans, those still alive, fled. 

• ’ Then the raiders re turned briskly, but silently, to their own trenches. 

" I have tt» n-port Narain Singh,” said Slier Khan, “ He' 
disobeyed orders in joining the surprise j)arty.” 

The Coloiu'l coughed, 

“Where is he i* ” he askeil.^ 

“ Dead, Iluzo(»r.” 

The (.'olonel looked out acrt**'S the plain when* the struggle had 
taken place. He couhl see notliing but he pictured to himstdf the 
scene that had het n t'nacted where the disobedient soldier lay. He 
tumetl to .Slier Khan. 

“I’ll see that his family gets his ineilal/' he said. “ You may 

go." 

Shcr Khan almost shouted in his joy. He had done his duty, 
and although Narain had disoln'ved (inters. Slier Khan could understand 
how impossible it w.is lor the lu.ive Sikh to have kept out of the fight. 

“ And the tieim.iiis .say,” he mused .as he ndurned to the dug out, 
“ that Knglishmeil do not uiul.-rstaiul braveiy in otliers.” 

The rest of the night pass--d (juietly. 

The next morning, the big gnus, a'^ soon .as the mist had cleared, 
fought duels .dong the line ; luit nothin?.’ else of imjiortance occurred, 
and the men tliouj^lit ‘.hey wme going to have .a s[K’ 11 of rest. From 
iU'd November to IDlli November there had been constant infantry 
'attacks. 

But the Hritish I'ommy h.id ntd grasped the meaning of the 
‘■enemy's silence, tven .is the ch rman had underrat. d the powers of 
,eo<lurance of 'I'ommy Atkins. I he (h nnans had inmnded the British' 
'Utiesnnd had made vie.orous local infantry attacks to weaken resistance 
4lld prepare tlu' wav t<»r a gnat otieiiMve. lly .Novembir llth the 
, (^nemy considered they had succeeded in demonili. ing the British. 

But (he morning won- on. I'he enemy was w.aitiiig. 'The British 
. were soon* to know for what. 

.*•/ About 2 p.m a sentry escorted a man, in peasvint’s clothes, to 
the General who commanded the I’irst Army Cnqw. The man had- 
'SWii|n^ across the icy^ waters of the can.il and escaped a hail of bullets. 

■ ‘ Your name ? ’ asked the (leneral, who was seated with some 
; officers behind a haystack. 

! . ** Ridiard Pahticr.” 

** Ha I An Hnglishman. What are you doing in those clothes ? 
,;Bcen a prisoner and escaped ? 
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** No, Sir, I'm a Fraoc Tireur.” • 

The General looked displeased. 

" Your place is the army,” he said presently. ” Had I not been 
told by the sentry that yuu swam the canal under a hail of bullets, 
I would have thought you wore afraid to meet the enemy, and prefer 
shooting individuals when you see a chance of doing so with safety 
to yoursi‘lf.” 

Palmer coloured. 


" The Franc Tireurs—at least those lo whom I belong —zn 
of that sort,” he said somewhat indfgnantly- 

“ Well, Tve no time lo <lisru5s the varuiiis kinds of Tireurs. All 
I can say is if you really wanted lo rp;;ht lor your <'onntrv, there is the 
army when^—” 

” We're wasting time, ” interrupted Palmer. ” 1 could give 
you very g(*od reasons why I’m not in the army.” 

" And 1 hojK\" rri<‘(l the (ieneral, ” you have reasons for 
wanting to see in<‘.” 

” I have- read this.” 

Palmer's manm-r was abrujd. If tie* (iener;il was aimoytxl with 
the answers he had rrciived, so was Palmer with the ticneiaPs cross- 
questioning. • ’ 

But Palmer noticed, as the tiener.d read (In- Kaiser’s ordeii^i 
about his Guards, his face, briglih-ned. . ... 

” Good news,” he t<jld his oflierrs. " The famous (iiiards ace. 
being sent to smash us this evening.” 

" There will be slaughter —on both sid« s,'' an officer. 

“Our men, British and Indian, will he ple.ised to exchange 
bayonet thrusts with the famous Guards," said (he (hmctal. ** And 
you. Sir, I apologise if I have offendf?d you. But why on earth am 
you uojI in the British Army ? Didn’t like the long training^ 
eh?” . 


^ “ I've been in the volunteers- an officer -so have .s«»nie knowledge 
of military matters. No, it was not dislike training, but bad 
teeth.” ;■ 

There was a laugh. Presently the General ■'aid' "I’ll j^|)cafc. tb' 
General French about you. For the present, keep with my 
but for God’s sake change those clothes and get into khaki. 
you any further news ? S»en anvthing of the Guards ? ” 

” Yes, sir, I sighted tln*m ».Iose to Zount hefc<* Anotlicr 
men—I mean a l ireur, brought a report that the German E 
is not far off—he is going to irspirc his Guards- with courage.” ^ ^ 

‘ Palmer was conducted by an officer to a dug-out where 
given a suit of khaki, and armed with revolver and sword. 
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You’ll like some refreshments,” said the oflficcr and was going 
out of the dug-out when a soldier appeari'il. 

'* Here’s a woman wanting the Funk Terror,” he said to the officer. 

Tile offioer roared with laughter. 

” What kind of corps is that, Bn»wn ?” he ask»>d. 

” Don’t know Sir—but that’s what the woman says.” 

“ Somebody wanting you ; I'll send her in and you can entertain 
her while I find you some relieshmeni.” and the officer, still smiling, 
left the trench. 

And presently Brown usln nd in Ninette. 

Palmer at oinv iiimjK*d to the e<»tnhisK)n that Ninette had been 
sent by Lcfehre with more impoii.int news. 

” What is it ? ” was his eager (pi' Mion. ” I.« tebre sent you ? ” 

Before replying, Ninette cooiy opi ned a cigar-lte box lying in one , 
comer of the dug-«>ut, and lit a eigai^ 11*. 

” I told you 1 would come v\itlj v«iu. " sin said, as she stretched 
herself on the ground. “ It was no easy matter getting here. I 
. came over a pontoon some way d(»wn. J'lie (iemians are busy—” 
What goo<l will you do here ^ " 

That’s ungallant of you. I’ve come to look after j’ou." 

1 can hiok‘after invsell.” 

Ninette laughed. 

“This is no place for j'hiekeii-hearte*! people and ’ 

But the angry look on Palmei’s fa^. < ln eked her. 

” 1 didn’t me.aji that,’’ she cried, springing to her feet and coming 
close to Palmer. “The fact is--l love you.” 

Her face was now crimson, her bosom heaved with emotion. 

** This is no time for love-making,” ‘^aid Palmer. ” You can’t 
Stay lieixj.” 

■ “ You say that because you love another.” • 

“ You are mist.iken.” 

!* Ha! I know. That woman at Sanev.” 

* . > * 

Her clK*eks were pale now and her lips twitched. 

“ I harelly know her.” 

’’ Now you are lying. W here was the necessity for two men to 
take the child to Nancy ^ You sec. I've heard all about it.” 

“ I’m not bound to answer you that question, neverthdess, 
rirtell you—-Mr. l^ick had objections to carrying the child.” 

Ninette laughed. 

• “ His objection was just what you wanted. However^I'm not 
one to cringe for any man's love,” she spoke savagely. “I prefer 
: taking their blood.”^ 

■ • She moved oot of the dug-out. 



fon, fSEttoieS soi 

I’almer called to her « 

*' Where an* >ou going > It is dangerous—'* 

She turned on him witli an ingiy scowl 
“ When* I m s;oing ainl wh it I «lo is no lonconi of yours.** 

She went a few puts and tunud i.^im 

** You'll boon h( ii ol what I ilo sin slioutid to him, and laugh- 
ad hoarsely 

The da} pisstd I vitiin^ sit in ind tin (iiiuril and his ^a£E 
began to think tint Piliiii i s stoi\ oi tlu idc mn oi ilu Gcimans waA 
not quite cuirei t IJun w is nothin^ in tin Knisirs oidcrs to say* 
wfien the attai k w i to In in idi * 

Clobc on b p in th« (u nt t d iiulutlui oHm t is \m nt to the tciQ* 
porary ni ss housi in ^ pus to din« 

^ Palmti w IS too dis i])|K>int< d to In I iiiiii i\ Ih was annoys^ 
"that the stiff hid lonu toilisdidit In-, toiv * 

111 got tlu loin ol i iiiotoi ( u Ml I w nt ou1 don tlu road to* 
2<onncbck( Hi iIiom < uitioii>.i\ md m <1111 tin mII ig«, hid 
motor in a hiish ind sioiiUd on loot Pusmtiv In In iid (hi* rutuble 
of wheels and tlu In id ol hoisis tlu n hi u k in i sol nun lomutg 
towards Zoiini h( k< 

♦ He motond huk to \ piis u lop pud • < 

Th( still wdt it ditnu I Ilu (1 n rd niinii fli tie iy ibSUSd 
ordeis ind in in imndihl} shoit spin ol Inn lin 1 loops marched 
out and hi Id tin pi iin ol /onn hi ki I iu Ihitisii un optiudhre. ^ 
Ihere was no nph * 

‘ When is tint niin Pilin i qm lioiud Ilu funeral 
Some ol tlu olliii rs h< , m to think tli it P ilim r w n a spy He was 
brought to till (iiiuril 

“ What about you 1 infoinntion *' ii \ou Iiim lid ij-> into a trap—*** 
‘ i'm an Liiv^lishinm nlortid PJnii i lnii„htily "I told yk)U 
the truth wlidi I said tlu Gnnnns win missin on Uu p]ain-~-diorse, 
loot and artillery' 

The Goniral said to a Stall oilm i h nd i um It s^ to ypjrcs* and, 
order^aeroplancs to leave \ pn s and dim t tin ir 1 in h lights ot^ the 
plam*' 

In a few minutes tlu at rop! iiu s w< n hu v itui n vt altil the 
200 yards south of Zonmbeki Ihi (unnuiswen advancing 
lines Ihi ininiv by -onv m an Ind hi^ n infonned 
’ iUbes* mov» mimts md whih thi laitir esjKi 1 d tin in from the 
they prepanng to attuk by tin south thus hoping 
* conft]@kin in the Bntish lim 

** Wc are m for it hot,” said Colonel Grey of the *'No> 
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* **'Somebody,’' Mid the (jcn%ral to tht stall, ‘'lias communicated 

pur IttOvemtnt to Ihi cu m\ , but it 1*^ not that man Palmer.” 

» “Thank \on, Sii'* 

t “ Ua ' 1 t >ou \\ei( h« w I 11 inaKe ample apology 
afterwards Wiiats that as an ai lopj nu (iiititcd it'> staichdighl 
on the (nHit) s ad\an<< ,n.ii<l 

A few liundifd Moni uh I'iiitt h lin< \tu tin Prussian 

(juards. 

Stall oltidi'i KHk aw i\ iti'<tantlv i !i to\aiious parts of 

the Bntibh iiiKs Ijk laitisii (ku, (i ijtl\ wtu m to make a 
right-abuut-tuin aii<l tin i tth n.i <* xii all >ins and big guns. 
Flames- shot up iioin 1 11 in * n rn ill < uiubhiig walls of 

ruined hoiisis Mm li t hii it t i i i ii n i «i 111v lunning-^ 

men falling 'slnlls Ini"! loo k in ' i t nti-^h but tlu imn firedli 
steadily 

Colonel Oi(\ \(M( ii iiu 

“'Wli\ cant w< (t It liui) I I ' • 1 . oilii (I standing 
near. 

” No o]<i( I-, lioin ui (I II III 
” Fire low ' 

The men Wi*n JIIIIU a>w Ivin nmi u-.,lt 
"Now tlu\ umu lad I 1 P w s 1 , i\u‘aan Guarrl 
that was coming m oiu d« dm hi t 
“Plug tin ni witli I'llh t 

fhey well K.n^ pjiu..id M i. i ll m no/» •> mjuU lines dis- 

i^appcarcd, t<> Ih i luwid itoni tin ni<i. (omn.^ i; n I itul It was 
' magnificent 

It was bnUlui\ 

« ' The Guilds liallid ''Uh 1\ tiu \ w ii"i oai to n luat ' 

S * They had no tlu'ii-iit cu ictutiii.. tj ii \\ i.id onUiIV then 

* ranl^ opened, nhn >ti ppiiic. n\ i tlu it --I iin < uoi > •i i-iK and tvtth 

fiO hurry. Ihi opii lank^ ib-^tlo'.nl niiiMili* iw s 

“ We'ic giUin.,lull lul i ihh i \t hoit tu »< the machine 
gttns did dieadiul hasoc in t i ihiti^li i in-- 
♦ "What on eaith aic wt w ii'iiig ter' giowlcd Colonel 
Grey. "Not oik <d will ictiiiiit. dicti ha/ii in the morning 
- if-*" 

"The Gtmeialflias ordoud .> il.uio “ 

It was Palnui who constsed tlu mis*.a‘:c 

* "That's better.' llu Coloml spiang to the head ot the "No 
Surrenders," and drawing his i^word cru d 'Now lads—foi England's 

' honour/*, 

ytero'eager to get at the enemy. 



^ ■■ TJ’ • ^ '*■ ^ «f t, ' ^ ' ' * I *,i'*-'-’-S ■ • 

. V sihotited the wit of*thc regiirieal^i^’^^-VWd 

**• . ' ',’ ••'■, V'”^' '' 

•' Mark vour man.” That was th€;ji^ 


'vj. 


r-U- 

rr*; 
,.> 11 ^ 
%4't* 


. :, The men answered 
■;cry as they advanced. 

Palmer sprang from Ids liorsi* .md v.«'nt with the regimehl^ 
in front, wnth th(' c'olom l. It Niin ttr i-ouUl haw seen him ^e wotUd 
never again have rall^’d him rhirk-'n-ln ai ti'd. ,.J | 

' .'Colonel Groy srowlfd at P.)lni**r. ‘ ' t 

' “Look hero—what th-- Von .'<•( in front of mei'{*I]i 

shoot you.” , ' ,^V.^ 

Palmer look care not to g- l aln ad t>f tin- [ighting ColoneL* 

The British wave ^tiiw k tho {•imnan wall ; fln n- was ni> 

■ no breaking bark of tho w.:'. lo r ttirti ag.ain. 

• sii ' Thrust and stab. Hand jto liaiul ti-dding of a most desperat'6 
- nature —savage von might < all ii. '"vd 

. “ Xow for a goal, ” < rird ihi wit. . . '■.v'f' 

He lunged. Tlir P^l^:■^a,n w.irdid tin- blow. Ouirk as lightidiixig^^ 
the wit brought iho bnit ol tiilo ti) thr front, and bashed in the' 
Prussian’s jaw. “Goal !” < ri<’il the wit. a^. he went on. ■ 

” The (ieriTUins are giving,” rried tin- Colonel. 

It was more .i" em inir.ig'-iii'-n! to hi'< men to nse mon* pressMre.’ 
The fight went as inrioii'^lv .i' ever. 

Palmer had cut hi< wav thnmgh the lirst line ol the (iuards. /He 
paused an instant to tak-- !)re^lli. I'he ma>.s Jiad diw)lved intO.O^ 
whirling melee f»f -^tiuegding groniJ-;. Tin- cfnnbaltkiith were sptailbed 
with blood—their own aiul of the men they harl slain. Some 
faced each other—t(»o we.ary to strike taking l)reath. 

\ ■ Colonel Grey, not far trom where Palnu.-r was hotly ehga^d 
with three or four German.s. Palmer sprang t«) his succour—and on to 
the baybnet of a ffurman. It was his left arm. As the Getman 
recovered his oayonet, his blue eyes looked savagely* into Palmer*^; 
. Once more he wa.s preparing to lunge ; but Palmer's revolver wa$ 
' Up-^he fir^. The blue eyes closed for ever. 

. . That he was able to us*' his revolver satisfied Palmer 
.Wotind was but slight. 

vS.;:. ' ** You !” exclaimed the Colonel when he saw who hadcdi^i^ 

J saw you—go—in front!" « 

' Vl',.T]!e Isat word was in a high key. The Colonel had' 

‘ one of his opponents. The point stuck. 

oi a .giant Prussian, wh.en Palmer used bis 
/^Ici^^tinded Prussian fell on the Colonel and, 
left to fight two men. 
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► '* Just move \our legs—dividc—quicklv," slid the Colonel as he 

i>prawled on tli< giouml ‘1 hanks’ 

' Then v is .i j< port «iiid ont of Palrm i jtliukirs fell 

At tint Hist int (In («rniin tfimnl soundid the retreat. The 
Pnissuri-. li nl li ul < noiigli of lightmi, 11> British (icncral had watch* 
ed for Bus nioimnt Ih lit loose tin oiniinrUrol thi infantry,and 
the rout (oinpUtt 

It was n< 11 niidn}L,h( hi loo tiit nluiiud to \pres. 

The (itin I d is iu pissid ditwn tin hnts pnisid the conduct'of 
the “No Sntnndtr''” 

(oloinl (iitv ^\tnt up to Inin 
“Who VIS tint in III Mill lit fo nil Sii 
“What nun-' Oli 1 iiniiinhit i i i mk Iihiii W’here is 
he ?“ * 

“ (lom t(» -it 111" wound <lii "ul li "i\ d m\ life He is a 
pretty htthtt i 

' S( lid him to III) tim fin Dmtoi h n doin with him" and the 1 
liijii rai lotii on § 

Jn till In 111 111 tin mill will disinssmi, tin fi lit 
Whit I " ij 1 " II II d Bii wn tint tint 1 link lirror is the 

grandest (it>hfti lii mm Innin tin I olom I Will wi can sleep 
now Ihi (tiinnii" inn h t i t tulh tni) 'in oni in-,ht 

liroN^n wi misfikui In i fiw iioui" luton morning broke, 
at anothn point in ilun lim vonldlv'm tli bi..-,<"t bittli vit fought 
at Ypres * 


{lof/i (oniiuiw^^ 


Lwknov 


I H \Ml.LMfeR, 
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rilE MONTH. 


A RESpoxsinii Hnqhsli stal^snuni assiirt'd the public last 
>(ai th.it tlu AIIus wiMild bo icady to invade 
The War. (itimam in llu i^ilv months ol (his year. ^ Two 
months have d.^psid .ind (Ik (hi man offensive 
<;cenis to b(‘ nioii (ktoimiiud and m.itkod than that of the Allies* 
In the West it his not snrreothd with anv ot iinifQmiit}^' 

which prcsa^^i .in adxann nthoi t iw.uds T.iiisoi towaids<Calais* 
A little ad\ant.i;;;i tii.it m i\ iuii and tiiui b< i; lined is not 
follow’cd up on till otlu r h ind it is c ounti ib.il ino(*d by a coires* 
ijicndinji siufiss dt tlu 1 nn»h flu Hiitisli ha\( lud more rwt 
^n l^lf;inni than in tiu pr(\ious month, and luiui it is inferred 
^liat the ad\ .uu t to ( al.iis lias hi i n ab indoiu d as ho|M less Wliile 
the he.idmes o{ til((.iams lueiMil would .it iiist pit pare the 
reader to (xptit sonu dt ndi <1 a(hu\tnunt. .ill*thil is apparent 
fium tlu dt t tils Is tint tlu tidi dots not tnin on (itlur side. The 
Allies howcM I btluvt lliat tinu is tm tlu it sidt and they have 
ropeatedl\ ditltitd tliit*tli(\ will nt>t l.iv down their antlS 
until their tebp (t is ^.aineti and piobabK ainilar d< i larations ate 
made in Berlin It appt ars that llu Soi i.ihst in (jt'rmatiy W 
tired oi the w.ii, and the tood supph in m.in\ parts is so short 
that the Cioviinmcnt h.is been oblu»ed to assume fontrol over it. 
Accordinc; to tlu t \pt i tations ol t \perts, a famine will be inevitable 
in about Juno if nut i irlur il llu* prcsnif st.ityftf things con¬ 
tinues. A nation undir aims and skilhd in (he latest methods 
.of warfare do< - not <li .u! .1 sienal d< feat on land • starvation 
appears to b<* tlu onI\ (.damit> whuh it f( 11 *., and to avoid It 
desperate mi.isurcs an pioposed lh< t»orman navy is ilQd 
weak to protect the lornmene of tlu I .itluiland, and th< 
it has threatened to df strov that of tlu* < m my bv means <>1^*4 
marines and mine<» in the Irisu St a and tiu Ln/flish Channel, 
is a novel method of watfaie, and bow the plan wnll work 
to be seen. One of the wai^s m whu h the submarines will 
vdU probably be that the mtrrantih vessels w^I arm 
and move in groups. If a submarine appears 
a^jcortasn |iie nationality of a ship, an apted 
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and Genhany has no submarines to 4p&..:yiE it, 
ap^ar above water, it may hit a neutral ship in the krea 
■ ItV^Wmany proposes to treat as military. The hentral 
©ts, especially the United Stall’s. j*ruU >ted, and the threat was^ 
I carried out on the day announced, iln* IStli of last month, 
a few of the enc-my ves^el^ \\< ie <i* '.tniyeil befurc that date. 
!s,^hc press in Berlin is n-jHU'ted tn h.i\-. a^'.^nttuTl a threatening 
>tonc towards the Utiited states, but lli< r> '')»on‘'ible (Government 
*■ has sffowTi more rantion. I hi *b(Hieer»-nt- h.tvr Irccly charged 
;''cach other with violation ol fnb inaiional I.iw and Hague 
fConvcntions. and tiny Imv< j>lea<U'd tiut tlu 'itnation created 
■V)>y the^ opposite party is iinpreci d( nji d and iais never been 

irioreSeeri. 'I'o starve a l ivil jopnl.iioji is -aid !«> b'.- .ic'ainst inter- 

'.i^ational law. tii wha li it i- replird thai under arms 

'^cannot be treated as rivil popnlation lo attack all ships 

■'^promiscuously is said to he pir.e \ !*• ulncl; :: t" i\ )'ili<'d that one 
■-^'brcacli of law jti‘'tiln-« ani-ilu r. iiidciai ill till- \a rv beginning 
‘iof the war, wlien the nenlialil\' o| va- violated, the 

l]Gcrman Chaneellor de« Ian d that ii< ce-'-itv knos\- no law, and 
■perhaps that maxim will be a« t. d wpoii ilironghoui. In the 
Eastcrii theatre, the (iiiman pn>>-U!t' <>n 'be liuhi wiri.; ol the- 
l^Kussians has bn ii .so gn .n that tin y June withdrawn irom East 
;;'PniSSia to fortil‘Kdjiositi(in> w ithin iheii t»wn btirdi r- Ji .\merica 
|had. not been drageed into the nav.d « imtn'Vtr^\- President. 
^l?|ii^on might have repeated his oJler i*' mediate But that 
is apparently past. 

^Pf^TURKEY di(J not abandon the hope of inv.iding Egypt without 
^ ■ making an attempt. IGxpi rrs predicted from 




the beginning that 


an attack on the Suez 
to pass through waterlcsf; 
to failure, and German, 


'.^IBpropf**' Canal by troops who liave 
' tracts would be doomed 
:>^lfic!| 5 rs ^^ere credited with sutficient insight to deprecate the 
^jiii^r&evlBut for some reason or other, possibly to satisfy thg Wr 
idivei it was ithdcrtakon by a Turkish general and it 


^ere first belic\'ed to be entrenching themselves i '&ter: 
that they were not to be found within twerit^'j^w^ 
and many of their le\ ies had deserted. ; 

and the Russian. 




defending Basrah, whicli was taken in the eai 
Jias devolved mainly iipf>n India, whili* in Kgypt both 
Australian troop'- liavr tli>iin.mii>.lKd lln’inselves.-, 
visit of 11 . K. tin- \’ii'rrnv {•) Basrah iim^t iiave eonviliced 
subject.^ oi His that il iluv juinianeiuly live 

British Ha;.;. !.lu\ will !'»• hiiUi looktd .din lhan under Tusl^ 
dominion, (.^n iln ulu'li- ii.i'. > .niM‘ lo regret 

joined tiCiinaii'. ..ml ilie ai->.ir);;y nnd'- t-'(lireiv ill a 
ineidem. a.- .il-.'i lijr curlier ;»f «piic.-. e m e. vl’inand by ltafe 
’'shows 'liji ill. h'h\ m 1 iclyiUM d"' ’.’.I'.i'-li <U! dcrmaii .support;hj| 
ali‘euC.!\ hc< n >•. aii^f-tl 'h.iii;. uiinU'i..’:' ai'’I ’qfv-. led to join 
war. mil ihi- > Npceuiiini li.c been r.iiscd iioi nunlv by unofhj^ 
propJiel-' bm ‘e i.'.poieiblc l^irilisb ;'t.itf.-.mni who liaw opeill^i^ 
spoki n •'! .i-'-istiii;: ibein wilii iiioiuA’, If (.nni.iny has prontM^j 
pecuniary and otlur •t^'.ii'.laiK o to 1 nrki \. tlr- Allic:». who 
riclf'r, 'vouki si.iinraily be cxjMi tid !•< b -lp lln Balkan Stat€^ 
:nKi p '-"ibiy uibcr-. in South Ai’riithe rcbclli«-'ii li.i^ practic^l^l 
bc.-'.i l.unpeii doI. Oju- leader siincndiud and i*. mi his tln£^ 
lo: ll{•a^ -n : aiK.ther lost In', lile ; and ;i tiibd w.i'. .-^hot by ,^1;^ 
Oermanr tor hi.- inaelu rv. A traitm loiai,- lii< nd will beatrait]Q^ 
to anothe: tjiiuiv.! Botha ha.•^ r-hed iindvin'- on th^' 

of Uir> .-ar.ti v:;it i! In hi> .'aead;ri.-.t lowdtv i 'in. word of 
and bv ih.' ener^v ^eiih which In- ha - lait iluwn lh«' ichellion.A 

T^XKs to till la* tful '«ympaUiy and 'outage of H. J£* t 
■ Vif'enn . the giievariM-s ol Indians :u South 
Indians l»av<- been rein<(lied to their satisfacti6nV;‘?5] 
Abroad. -(.’anada tin* eoiurovtisv .d)oitt the rights,of'-J 
conntryir<* ii r*. not yd i ki.ie.l, '1 In: 
that colony appear lo be a diflVreni < !a^s oi men ; 
to tahe the law into tli' ii own hand.*, .nid lo ledst. the h 7 .ws,^j!i(| 
'f;^lbny by mean.s wliicli can seareeiy be flcsi iib«*d as pasJitiy;^i| 

^l^i GorUdit Singh*'- friends, who relnne d from (Canada, " 
with ad.-' of violcm tr in theii liWii land; 

^^^ibiT|0S>it was reported tie’t the kd of iiidonluredla 

too freriucni among tht^£ 


ie l^ljBlmtion supplied, public meetings in 

the abolitio^ pf *.th!^t. 




?»*■ 

■ ^IwfcA .lL«aaA *' —''■^ 


. '“mb <t.vM^ Uk 


&. '- ^e Governihent deputed two ■ oil 






id; British Guiana, Jamaica, Fiji, and Dutch 
>rt on the^ condition of the Indian immigrants 
ptjp^jpibars from their report that Messrs. McNcili and Chiiiuiiaii^^jm;?' 

tapped every helpful and reliable source of information and. ‘ 
linked at the difficult <iuestion whitli they had to studyiromjv.. 
«aU points of view. They lia\e not hlurrod over the defects in-'T* 
ethe existing system ; setting forth all these shortcomings, they^. 
t still express the opinion that tlfe advantages outweigh the disad*^-i ^ 
^' van^ges. In the nature of llie c;t>e. (oinparison must be difficultjjf- 
>^fortne advantages are of one kim] and the disadvantages are* 0I7'' 

’ another. Under the existing system, by whatever name it may bi^,. 

** pour but industrious lndian^>. whether landless labour^ 
jOir.the sons of poor cultivating landowners, who are content tO 
trained and acclimatised imiUr private ('mploy(?rs in need of a ' 
ytaady supply of labour, are offered prospects much more favour- 
fhhlje than they could hope? to n alise at home. ” It is doubtful 
'whether the emigration will take place if the indenture system 
abolished. \V'e believi' that the oOicers take this for granted, 
^r they do not disi iuss any .dternalive to the present system. 
!.P^fiapsthcGovernnu'nl, too, would <onsider a scheme of emigration 
; 4 Sr colonisation under an altogether frie system as impossible. The 
^critics also seem to think that tlu' landless labourers and sons of 
^^{^r (xiltivators need not <miigrate, and that the advantages; 

’colonisation are in practice realised only by a fraction 
iQ^e who emigrate, and the fraction is so small that the 
|m|ages out^^eigh the advantages. This must ever remaiif^fll 


iablc question. 




: i -V >% 

I 
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■•'v 


frequency of suicides, especially in Fiii,j!is sugge^ij^!' 
of u very unsatisfactory state of things. A 
may be attributed partly to the temperament 
individual and jxirtly io unhappiness. The er^^ 

\ V perhaps, in most cases, of a different tem 


****•' stay-at-home Indian ; and the unhapj^n^?^ 
IjW by domestic misfortunes as well as by 

and the rigour with which penal 
ral^^l^lJ^^tever may be the extent to which * 

authors of the report secm\to 
for each of them. . The 




inedsore than at present Though the 
m reasonable in the case of a strong labou 


m a 


oe reasonable in the case of a strong labour#, Who 
acclimatised, an ^migrant uho is not up to the mark may,|4# 
as miserable as a bullo< k yoked to a t ai t and to a plough* 
it may not he easy to con\i\ to a would-lx (migrant an acetmt^ 
idea of the climate, the natme of tlu \w>ik, and other conditiottSi 
• on which his health and happitu '^s di jh nd in .i foreign land. 
penalties for inistonduct oi failuu of dutv must at any 
clearly explained to him It is Kioniimiutid that dear Inf&n^ 
ation on this subjid ought to be indiuhd in the agrceiheiitft 
The disiiphnarv pioMsums iiiidu the oidiniiuts lu force appejSP 
to be sometimi s iinduh iieorons, and tlu y ait inti niju lately US^^ 
It IS thticforc riconiimiuKd tiiat tlu si pioxisions should* Im 
relaxed oi cxpungid tha| ottucisol tlu linnngiatioii Departmen 
ought to he inipowiKd to lontiol implo^i is in the USUjm 
discipline, and to ad)udu ate in uisi s biought by < niploye^ agaimt^ 
labourers so that recoinse to the (timin il«onits inay*bi minilniseiv 
or altogether dis|xnscd with, and that wluii iinpiisonmchV 
maybe considcied indispi nsabli, st pai ib pliusof dctcntioi^ 
should be piovided It is piopos(.d th it, subji < 1 to (i itain restrlp^ 
tions, a labourci should be allowed it uiy tinu to commute Iw|£ 
mdentuies by payment of* a giadiialid ndiinjilioii fee, th4l|^ 
facilities should be piovided fur o< < upyiiig 1 iiuf, and the regidn«>^ 
tions affecting medical rdief should bt ri\is(d Lastly. itMs^ 
recommended that the proportion of female to male emigt^tn, 
should be raised from 40 to 50 per cent , th.tl the minimum 
limit should be abohshed, and that the registration of murriag^fi 
should be facilitated Messrs McNeill and (himman Lai hay^ 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to d\oid sensational writing, bo^ 
apart from thg facts mentioned by them, tlu* very implicatk^^c^ 
these recommendations arc far from pleasant to cont^j^mi 
The safeguards proposed against a hasty rush to the PoIMmI 
lijl^gnorant, unfit, ill-mformed persons, agamst oppross^j^M| 
'‘jto^ployers, against 4nsulhdent medical care, the 
'inyiappiness caused by the pauaty of women and 
too mai^ immoral women are so vanous that 
(^Vertuaent will succeed in adopting them all ^d 

may be doubtful. Po’bape^ 
would be best cut by aboti|£lhgj9f£^MHl 
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alt^^facr. In view of the advantages, odiers may hold that an 
improved sy"trln is worth tr3dng 


y By common suffragf , the latt Mr M G. Ranade was one of 
4 the greatist thinkers and noblest souls produced 

Two modem India Whik his personal likeness has 

Maratha been pnsfivtd b\ a statue in Homba>, it would 

Worthies. have be< n i s »d los'i if his writings had been allowed 

to b( forgott< n paitn ularly because he was so much 
of a philosophei tliat < vt n wlu n In spoke or wiote on a topic of 
apparently passing interest, he she el upon it some wisdom of 
abiding value In h i\ ing unde i t.ike n to publish his miscellaneous 
wiitings, Mrs K.imabai K.in.ide has ne)t only disehaiged a duty 
to her late luisbanel but has plae eel her eountiy m*. n under an obh> 
‘gation, and in assisting he I Mi \ V lhakm lias engaged himself 
in a patnotie duty In Ins litei diys Mr Ka.iadc's popularity 
was perhaps dm .is inue h to his pohtieal pie)e liMtie^s as to any 
other cause ' It apjie us (renn his piihhslud wiitings that from his 
earliest earet'r he was .t iih{.iems thinker aiul he legietted that 
English educatiein sheiulel help tlie e.msi of a^neesticism in India, 
in loviewmg the lee tuns ol a }iiie>p((in pie)fesse)r on Butler's 
Analogy and Sttmons he leinaikeel Agne)stn and atheistic 
teae'hing IS (e't tainh enitoftinie at tlit*ine>sf pl,i>sti» pe ilod of youth, 
and can only leshlt in a pnxeision eif the unde islanding and the 
den ay of all menal taniestmss Oui (edliges are already C|:ied 
doym as pl.iees t>t godless edmatie)ii anel if the' neutrality of the 
Oovt'i nine lit system of instnietie>n is turned to ae count for the 
proptVgation of a.^iu)stie teaching, this chai.^i will be to«a great 
extesnt substar tiate el ' 

* The late' Mi (i K# (lokh do, w he'si untime ly de ath last month 
vre have the* painful elnty to ucoid was a diseiplc of Mi. Ranade, 
but th(^ publie knew him ehuily as a politieiin He does not 
'appi'ar to ha\c stood up beime the piiblie as a hadci of religious 
or sodal reform, thou.^h he has spoken e>n the lattoi from pubUc 


platforms As ^ political Icade i lus lame* has spread far and 
wide; he was known to the present and the formci Secretaiy 
ol State and consulted by them as a leading iepresentative q| 


Indian opinion In the Impenal Legislative Council his ability, 
)his tailless, and his ^rasp of Im.tiieud and ot'ae'i questions wera 
^Cfooga^d by^all lie yxas an eloejue'nt speakei, but not one who 

breath. ^ His tacts weEe^>as eloquent as^ his 
uMsh had great UUmit tosnt, Id^.ailgoi' 

^ ^ ^ a* < * ^ 
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TWO VIEWS OF.ALFRED NOYES 


1 

W AS It not Burns vvho s<iul that louUl In wnti tiu sunf^ of a 
nation. hcVJ lit who would iiwki its hws * And Arthur 
O^Shaughnessy said of thi poets 

Wo an till movds and sh.iki i * 

Of till world lor<\M it si<in^ 

Popular fancies and popjilar idi.ils in iviiy gnu ration unite 
with populai [iractiic to foim tin “spiiit of the*,age ” And the 
nations of the world follow the idiahsts and tin dreamers—if 
not immediately, at least after a little time Yet the i4eaJ& 
of a writer are influenced by the society iii whidi he hves, and 
so the ojitput. It was this combination of di pcndcncc and inde¬ 
pendence which led Shelley to -.ay “Poets, not o^therwise than 
philosophers, painters, sculptois, and musicians are, in one sense 
the creators, and, in another, the creations of tluir age." The^ 
idealist is not apart—at once docs he serve and h'dd, by march¬ 
ing in the advance guard of his own time lie serves by leading/ 
Thus Shelley aimed to reform the world thus Wordswortih 
pla3red the rdle of segr and prophet, and tcai liet . Byroa assailed^ 
what he found despicable and unworthv of huii^nity; T6nny8d||u 
“looked into the future” and declared “some work of noble 
ipay yti be done.” The poets of the nmeteenth centUr^'h^m 
4)^ individualists, have sought to accomplish things^ 
wooikrfiil deathless ditties”—if you wiU. They are 
th^ are the dreamers of dreams; thiy 
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tfiasmtich as they do^n(»t act. We, grojriing in touch with 
world of affairs, see but darkly face to face, they **with a 
Ww $onf’s ntasiirc ’ pusint the id» ihsm of the nation. And 
^,(hcir thou^.]lt , phiascd in lastmt; rh\mc shall k.id ua on toward 
‘ truth 

Is It IK 1 i (lish to talk (f tinth /t huinamt}. of worth and 
unwoith, of i(Uals and du iins and t ukks to think and talk in 
abstiacl tunis c'f tluM thini^s whi n \m Ium wai brutal homd 
wji in our inidst^ \\ u vln/i nn •» »n siuii’htt ltd for patnot* 
ibm'h&akc war win it both sidt^ t innot lx luht but both bcheve 
themsrhts to ix md •><• tii(\,stitl( ilu iiuttu with scientific, 
cold, slauf^httrint^ inaihin(T\ with iin,^ht instt id of nght 

Anti-inih(,ii]sni is i inatttr ol (oininon hunianit\ promulgat¬ 
ed by all the ( huith<s It is «is (fd t otidism as old as Marx * 
and Iiiigd s ( oninuinist M mill t oid «Itlti It is as old as 
anurthism as oUI i tin iiist mai Ium nt pint reason, Oodwtn— 
and oldci Iht Hiitish lalKai wiituscl tin 17^)0s (iodwin, 
Hoicioft and (ht i<st a.,ii(d with tlu piinuplis ol the hrench 
Revolution bu,t with tlu notiniDUs ivtpiion ot Tom Paine, 
they doploiid tlu ust oi Mi>Knti Mrs Indiliild in Xature and 

Ari, (lodwiii in Pohiiml iiul I’t\ion lain m Chtldc 

Hatold span (I no In lino u\ tlu n di nun ntiuiis of militarism 
Robeit uiU^ii ol tin 1 u* lidi n\ohitiontrv novelisls, 

has a (iittinr um.nk In Mmnt Htufitfl hi mikes Nancy 
Sutton uik< hti bniilur not tt' .^o t<» w n \it there not a 
thousand '‘thmus \ou nuv,ht Ium falkn upon to obtain in your 
* own tountn \ iui ind ’mhjKiultiit subsi-stmic but \ou must 
fly to foil! n dimts ti timtid n loiis wluit w u and desola¬ 
tion reigns to'h* lonu .01 adept in tlu i ukUi < t m uikind But, 
interesting as ill tin-, is it u m m iiw.!itM nth cintury novid ; and 
eighteenth untm\ uomN kh nsu dl\ K ti unit ad to (gather hbrary 
dust. JBettc I Jesuits ma\ 1 h o Uanu d w it h tlu leadinq public by a 
popuhir poet w ho has tin abiht \ t o pi i ••s t lu h ssoii The combina¬ 
tion of brutality and diplomatu m ti lunations render war an 
easy victim t<» anc wlu> s^s things ^s tlu\ ue and would haw 
others see them so \\e ha\e Ken stnu'dine: toward interna¬ 
tional peace and arbitration tor some time md one of the chkiest 
*set-ba^ given to the <uuse hcfoic the pre'sont war vras thriloviom 
aflair ol the Balkans tVlcss, unnecessai} all a matter of greed 
^ond jealousy, of insisted ‘*nghts‘ and curious ‘*demapd8'*—it 



nms of ufrjcd wwr 

^ v**' 

might all have been settled in arbitration by justice itiste&djtt 
**th^ cold arbitrament of steel And it is piopcr that ijaSt 
should have iisen with poweriul protests * a ptK*t whose ability 
and prc\ious at hit \i nient h<i\i ehenifud Inni ttt a position whero 
his voice must needs be lieeded 

Allied Xo\is has bttn piomiiunt an ad\oeate‘ of inter** 
national peate* fit his wnttm >t\tial ptunis on tho*subj€Ct, 
including AVc* 11 tir\ Jo* Old I lit Da . it oj PcaCe^ The 
Prayer for Pcan Hu Pt.a cmaktt* ! tutfii s Imst, To England 
tn 1907, Iht litans of II a;, Hu last Halt! In Time of 
War and A Uoil of Pmit pi I ind n Hu Dunan of 
Nelson's Year H« wiott a Inuhtore jatlm tn a lianshv 
tion of The Human Slan^hhr^ Iloiist whnii t mstd siieh an 
astonishing srnsition in tht ttii^inal (•< nn in iu«l wlin h inav have 
suggested thi*< woik lb In's wi i rl bitlti w n on iiulit.irism'-*' 
sometimes in a \tin tW diditlu itluit>Mt\ unttiim > with a 
power of damning that \ < ulil do <udit to ) oid Ibitni himself. 
Witness the < Itisin, lint s oi / m ifn s It nsi 

The champ of it till \t is (,\(i md tin i 1 1 in itoni 
Oaptl for til* *> 1 )* M lit n«»\\ \tiii'.** iIm ''iilpfiun ii fiitm 

Ludhi ea\< i si n | In •»! simnl DiuikI nn up’ 

“(ji ntlenu II (ln•^ \oiir t I'^s* 

I \( i\ ft llot\ tup 

Frothed with tht mm on biootl II \ In intli litii iht m on high 
“Gentltmtii tliink i<» iImm vho hcht know imt why’’ 

And in tht bubblinc blood < tth hom w is bunttl tittp. 
"GenlUmtn^ drink to tliost who sowtil (li ii wi might if ap ’ 

Drink to tht jMirnp pii<lt tiuiimsi nn* oi f,Ionons war. 

The gTiUid self sat n fit I thitinad« us wliif w* ii» ’ 

And dnnk to flit p ut If>\< is who b< li< \< thif p i<< 

War, rtil bltMidv Wai f*>r W ii fan ni vti tt ^ 

Unless w< drain tin \tin> of p ift to fitbn Wir' 


“Gentlemen dnnk*to the brains th it mid< us what we aiul 
Dnnk to self sainhfi. that htipH us .dl !</ inks 
I The world with tr,inip of armtts ifirintn} awake! 

^ Hogland, awakf ' 'Shakespeare *> Bttthoitn s latherlaod* 
t* you not brjith awar* do >ou not undf n>tand. 
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'* Sclf-sa(nfict> is competition ^ It is the law 

Of lifo, and so, though both of you are wholly right. 

Self sitrifiic requires that both of you should fight.'' 

t That IS what Mr Noyes had done previously. In The 
^^ine^Pf€*is Ik has wntten a new poem of real power and of 
horrible inti nsit> So well is tht terrifir mood maintained that 
one has to paiis<', m reading for iduf It is the effect Mr. 
Noyes intended disgust, revulsion, uid thiough all a glimpse of 
the blind (ruelty of it He hhs told .i t.iU of the Balkan wars, 
how the Giei ks and the sons of tlu inoiintain advanced on the 
Ottoman ettscent, and how little tht\ understood it all save 
that they fought " those fiosts of ( bust ’ for the faith that 
was in them 

"(omiaeh'S," he tried ^<^u know not 
lilt splendor of \otii bluhs' 

This war is not as other wiis ^ 

The night shiinks with .ell lie i stais 
And Fre.tdoni rides luleiu \ou 

On the last ot the (insults 

# 

Over a \aliev of sunlit wheat tlie long lines iiept under a 
cloudless skv , there v\a'. lie* eutiu\ in si^ht onI>, cKcasionally, 
a shell from th(‘ hidden i'n«Mu\ ton led li.ivot thiough their ranks, 
or the inail:ims e^pentd guat gips me < hanually the^ advanced 
or took to eovei at the eonuuaiul of the biigliN, and so staggered 
into the hail of lead ‘ to e.arrv then warm and bieathing breasts 
hgainst tin* told maelunos ’ 

The biiital inhumanitj, the bloody horror of modem 
^{sdentifii'’ waitaie is impit'^N d upon us by Mr Xoyes*\Ve see 
l^e de^d, tom'te piee os with shiapiu 1 K iiig on the tield ; pieces of 
flesh 4re hur It'd t hr OIK h tlu \u\ an wt take one glimpse into 
in well, choked with toipses -one wt want no more But slaiigh^ 
ter hnd blood^ horror could a’most bt t ndured so long as it were 
qn the cause of fiecdom and laith 1 hi re w as something insjnrtlig 
In t)ic fond hope that mass might oiue again be relebrated~-nfter 
an'i|iterval of nearly Iino hundred \ ears—in the splendid churdh 
of Ssneta Sophia 

"Cbfiquerors, what ib voui sign, as ^Y ride thro’ the city? 

Is it the sword of wiath or the sheath of pity ? 

Nay, but a Sword Reversed, let >’Our hilts on hij^ ^ 
lifl^the Sign oi your Captain agamst the sky t t \ 



two 


n\7 


the Sword I Tho O^esoent aAusMlect*' 

Lilt up the Hilt! Ridi* on v^ith ft sound of thunder t ^ 

Lilt up the Cro*;b I llu umnon. the uinnoA arc dumb 
• The last Ciu'^di rules into B\/.intiuiii 1" 

And thw uas Miy well until the Alius quarrelled, and thftj 
who had fought side l)> side tnim d tin n guns against one another, 
engaged in a stiond wai Ium,ius» diploin.its had disagieed. ^ 

As, aftti this pnstui I uiopuin wai, friefid and foe^ay 
need to turn igaiiist Kussn , 

* Ihe nun Ik must kill ioe i iitth pi\ 

Had nun hid Iwsnh lnin^\i rmln ’ 

The wholi merhinu d ispiil ol w w is shown , the tr00|lft 
huddled into (ais hk< lattU (lu sinniiiif liUshht bv fftTHoifi 
machinery - bti ausi diploin its had dis i it < d 

‘llu till \oiinL, nil I) till till \oun into 
lhat Will so fun to du 
It was not thills to i|iiistioii 
It w is nor till 11 to It ]>l\ 

liu\ h til hiokiii till II III Mts oil thi toll fn II hull' , 

And till \ had not sm n tlii ii io 
And till u ison of this huti In i s \\t>rk 
it was not till IIS ao know 

• 

Here Mr No\fs has followul his at knowh dged mastctv 
Tennyson, but hi \uws tin m.ittii ni idilhuiit way He hftft 
given an echo of / lu ( hatpe of Uu I Unmade but in«Ttead 
of seniuinental htio woiship In Ins aiousnl disgust at the blind 
brutahty of nvai at thi iniiidn of imn not bnause 'Somcohei 
bad blundeicd, but bivausi diphnnats Iniii ih>ai'uid 

But bemmi diplomats had disuntud that is if tin bottona 
ofBir No\(s s thesis liecami dijdonmts had disarrced and bOCfttMts 
,they would not submit to arbitration to iht^rmine wlfteh vapi. 

^ r^t, because the common law of pnvali rights, settled*^;* 
divU courts and not in bluodv f imih f» uds h is not been ' 
ed to mteinational rclatior bnaiii radi *Jlde beheyi 
fi^t'~*naturan> and there is no soml agreement cj 
^ pact to Itecp tht pc an there must bi murder m Us 
fonn— wart Beiau^c diplomats had dtsagreed'-^md wj 
these diplomats ^ i ‘ 
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' Ogae the friend of a merchant prince, 

^ Ow wasMhr foe of a priest 
)ne h.Ki a brotlur whose heart was set 
)n a strii and an i paiiU t ^ 

iud» whrir the rotten eartass Ins 
IJu \nitups Hock to iea^t 

Ihil eaeh wi'^hoiust aftii In'* wa\. 
lukewaini in f tUh and old 
And hIrHu! to them w onh i worel 

Anel the* |)oint eif i pin tie u oni\ sword 
Anel the cost of wai the \ jt I kune d it 
*ln little elisks oj ^idd 

‘‘ llu\ weie ell inl\ f^ioonuet lhi\ weie. not to be bought, 
\nd then eiL,ns we it ^^onei 
But tlie\ had pulled sit inine^ sHm^s 
In the tinselled pllp|>( t slniw of kltU» 

That when the\ tdked id w ei the v thouUit 
Of sawdii t not eii hloeul 

*' Not of the eiirnsetn t mp '•t 

Willie the ‘•hitteied (lt\ I dl- 
They tho}i(.ht K Iniiil then \ nnished dotirs 
Of iliploniats iini> i i lo 
Budgets and loans mil hiunlm lines 
(mil ions mil it i tlN 

'hole IS (iiet Blluieesol rnwe i 

Mmlows iiiel eliiains mil dust 
And how te> sit their honel isi h 
Anel pit>\i the\ lied not when they heel 
Anel whieh wi we ik iiul whnh w is stioni; 

But ne\ei whieh w is pist 

" Toi th»\ Wile st! ,n * Sn nu ht is ii^ht » 

Ami I ison wins the ilie 

And, if at I onie h e>n i sil < i lu H 
Thev pluilsiel thiee n etioiK i* to he 11 
The bleHiil etf (leasiiits is n it ud 
A hunetre el miK s iw i\ 

\ 

9 

Tt^his task Nove*s has bienij:ht his deftness and power 
his beauty and strength all the resourees of his active mind. True 
the book is padded to some e \tt*nt b\ a dedication poem, a piw# 
ludCk tin ej^guc taken from his earliei collected edition, and thi 
difteesdt tone of these somewhat detracts * 
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Ott the whoiej however, the p^m b lemarkably Well verted. 
Mr. No 3 ^ has brought to lus task all the skill of his art, hia tncks 
of repetition, his fUmbovaiit um ot tlu* wib "to dare,*’ lus varying 
meters and various stan/i ioinis Ins apt descriptions, his telling 
imagery lit is a ti idnumar poci ind tlu hook is lull oil^Kraacs 
reminiscent of otlui wntus and vttlui dws But beyond all the 
details IS tlu* sheei athu vtMiu nt (d a poi t a a couplh of 

his neat toudus 


* The IcMllul nil**. I Iliad liki whip 
\gaitist till dill lull blow 


Again 


riun ill th( i>l i< k unsUiidtd wo ids 
Behind rluni pit ud lluiu 
A thousand mHi** sbittnid tin iUL,id 
‘Anti att( r thi li^^lnniin. u[> tli* li i hi 
A th(>iisan<l <t< tdv **hilts of In{ht 
111* tnoonhl buoiKt < inu 


Mr Xo\<s is I |M« 1 oi ditinction ///< W inc-Pres^ 


if 


worthy of him Si ir«il\ tui lu fon b' th«H bun popned _ 
more tembk or a men cohm kiii indi tnunt ol w u nor shall 
be. The honor ol it th< stupid slmsh iil»nii*.sion to "patriot¬ 
ism/'the matte r-o£-fa( t intiMst ()f tlu diplorn its the ignorance 
of the vorldovti the tnu. stit» of ill ms (bn ill nun arc notajp 
Mr Sbdtv’s gun maker nnasli mu dj, and tlu Mild and inhuman 
unconcern wiib whu h im n ot tlu nation h t otlu is 1ft nmidcred by 
thousands for tlit profit oi i iiw ilus« m pul into living lines 
that shall remain with tlu nadir for manv i cliv <■ 

In cJobing, I am going to ilo a tliiiu' quiti impusiHlcntod* 
am going to put togither sf att< red \i rsi s t ^ gi\( i linal dSksct 

j *■ 

* A murdered run un "iih aw i\ 

Will s anrlv shak* voin jn i i 
lake one red stain n|K>n v *iir li uid 
And a tortured diild in i distant land 
Will never check one smih to day, ** 

Or bid one tiddk cease 
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''"Kot for it liftlc news from hell 
Shall London striv# or cry. 

Thouf^li tlioiiglit would shatter like d3niamitc 
Thw ^'ranite hills that bury the right, 

♦\V< must not think VVc must not tell 
liu’ tnith for whiih nun die 

* « 

Ihe tiutli that all might kiiou hut all. 

With om (oiisint, i/fiisi 
To rail on that to Imak our pa<t 
Of silence, weie to inakt in< n ait 
(fOod taste foihuK that t-rall. 

And a <ensoi si mis oui ncN\s. 

It conit's along a iitth wm 
Sunk in a d< i p a i , 

It thins in tin < lubs to a litth smoke 
Between one joke and .inothii joke, 

Foi a <ii\ in ilaniis Ks^ than tin hii 
That (omfoits mui .imi im 
« 

Tlav up tlun liddhsi Pli\ bassoon' 

Jhe jilains aie soakid witli iid 
Ten thousand slauehuiid lall 4»u( then 
rt bitch at^tliiii wounds .md t nnt tin an, 

And hue is an iveliml laitoon 
On what the K iisi i said 

For hist ol blood, loi lu'-l of blood, 

His ,\n.»s\ bliulgt'on swum* 

His nth Imtt snu m tin air 

Afitl tiu things that iraslud Inmatli it theie 

Wwo .1 ilusM •»! giajHs in ilu wim press, 

A sa^oul «ff wim on Ims loiu'uc 

• • * • 

On with the danci ' In I'nglaml \ct 
The meadow grass is gieen 
Way up, Jdav up. and jdav voui port 
It is not that we lack the luait 
But that fate dettly swings the net 
And blood is hxst unseen. 



rirci ri^s > an 

For 0, good taste, good taste, good tast^, 

Constrains and ser^'cs us well; 

And the censored tiutli that thes on earth 
Is the cniwn of the lords of hell. 

*» 

And these lords of hell sfiall attend Lucifer's feast aiil **driilk 


to those who fu»ht and know not whv ” 

And now it \\»* nia\ «han.;e (he snt>|eu md take dAOtllcr* 
view of Mr. Noves, I would lik<‘*to (.ill .itteiition lo the roli^oniS’ 
idealism in his woik levedin.^ itsi'lf in ii h sentiment.' I hlLVC 
been amnsinc; invselt of l.iti 1)^ looknifi ov(*i some critical notities 
which appcMied m Jhiti'.h pi iiodn als, at the first publication'' 
of the poems of 1 lonel fohnson, (ovintiv Patnioie, and Franck 
Thompson 'Iheie < an 1 m‘ no doubt in tlie mind of even the iVlO^t 
casual readet oi the w nks of tin llnei, tint the religio^L 
spirit composed the nndeiKin'^ nioiivi of tinii wiitmjLf. A 
l^h idealism, a bold .l•npnalloIl. and .i lolty «ouragi*— 
elemeifts are verv tMd«nt .md vciv ivuhmllv aiise fro^ deep 
religious faith .\nd \et .md most of (In m.my very vedoiii 
papers on hr.unis lhoni}>sori an hktwise.d i.dilt in this respect 
—reviewers h.i\e bei n ptone to ovi ilook this side of the poeikit 
and to sjHMk ol the “nndn v.ihsm tin *'beiutv of words/* t|ie 
“spirited veise, tin \*vnl i (donning," to speak of allf^t 
anything except the laith whn h dommitt . * * 

This omission is rc.ill\ \«r\ sti.uK^ Poetry necessarily 
means idealism So does rdigion ll.ns( lioitu writers buOt 
their idealism on then relmion .Vnd v»( tin n'viewcrs refuse 
> to rccbgmze tin* fundament.il l.i<t whi' li bie.itiies through all ibe 
lines. We wondir what (ontimpoi.uv rntn lortld have written 
* of George Ileibeit or il«in\ \.iu,'h.in oi Khliaid f mshaw and 


not have mentioned the lelignms nh'alism ^ 

“Adverse may tind him w'hoin a sermon fln*s,'' and 
* Caddie World and ‘I he Chtuthman an* now (oiningfo reality 
n|iiity of poets ThiV an* devoting nnnh more spaogl'^Jjl^ 

\ Ijiimtofore to cntidsms and .ippt«‘« i itions of ^•itholic a|i| 

**“1^111 poets. Yet the other |K*rio<In ds nsu illy * -Krliew 
' phase/ probably U'cause they bi li<'ve site h emphasis Pot 
^ in spite of the universal truth that to every man th 
God and the life to come always have been, are 
, W^thet most interesting and pressing of all his daihr.oi 
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it hati Im cn with Alfred Noyes. In his case we have 
a poet of notowoftiiy .u hicvemtfnt as a lytist, whose religious 
id^ism irittis h.ivo rm Hooked slii'hted or dibcooraged. 
mchard L<‘ fialhenne, untinji; oi theAmeiuan edition of Poems 
(1906) in Hu \otth Amencan Reucn * speaks of Mr. Noyes 
>.chic% as a r, .is a h.iiulh i of moods and a manipulator of 
words, pniising lln "spontaneous powu and frishncss, the imagi¬ 
native \jsion, thi lyin niai^K Om h\]< \\< if laid t niphasison hiS 
"sweitness lathei than depth rmd auotherj declaicd that he 
Was "not good on Ihi hmh m»t< •. .md should limit himself to the 
middle p.ilhs of Inim.iu Ioms uu^ pit tsuits ’ The Outlook^ 
boldly dassed him as *a sim,( i mu a tlunh disguisid philobopher 
t>r rcfoimei " Mi No\is m \ie\\ ot his oun attitude toward 
hie, could siaitel^ ha\t hi<u pltasid with tills mtnism Since 
Uicdaysofoui own nnsiK pitipiui, Woitlswoith, the role of priest 
aiM tcachei h.is btui ,i<kn<witd id to bi tlu pioMiue of the 
poet and Mr Novis h.is »1 uuud foi luiusi if tliat position. Even 
Francis Jelliey, an li issulant i»l tin lomiiitu fiatirnity," said . 
“A great ix»et is mn^Nudv a nioial ttadui 

Mr. Noms ha*' 1« d into iaiiv land and into the world of a 
child's simpluitv .md iaith with (Vidiut intuition n marking m 
the pref.uc to tin llomtil Old lojiHi .i mtain smousness 
behind its f.uitasv In /y. / /is/ f li Id Jlnttu wo lead 

t 

"Oh (town ups 1 mnot iindiistind 
\nd i,iown ups in mi will 
How shorts till w.iv to l.iitv l.ind 
'» Airo-s th< piupK hill e 

* ’ % * 

The po<t loUows on tlu nud of tin voumr -remember, my 

reader, the childhood intimations of imnuutalitv ut Wordsworth—* 

and, on his joinmv 

• « 

* .^"Once tliev biouijht to his taitl.h piison 
- ^ fhe pasbiuii of Paiadisi 

t 

for they, with a Jove that l^ ileai as tlie dawn " have theh 
‘Qj-VTi ^ings and viMons "that au* far more steadfast and true” 
than hi^. Yet, m spite of all this stated purpose, the reviewed 

too. m. 

0ttii09k, an. <99^/k .. 


*\3vViflA Amnctm JRtvftw, 183; tl79. 
t AtS*H0t»f^^9O8, 1« 156. 
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• If 

that *'thc lonely idealist, the bnely rebels, «it the present day, 
are not to be- found among the crowds ot self-styled “rebels" who 
drift befon i\<iy wind of fashion and i\u\ puft of opinion'* 
As we hii\t nolned, in tlu ic\u\\s thi t<n(Uiu\ to disparage 
his religious idiali^'in asoppostd to tlu iu^kI though picturesque 
materialism of otlu r pot is wt ht t < nt int liin ti to .igrei with him. 
“Tb( realicbils mi tin it ind li« imur.ibli stiiM aie to be found 
—to the astomshmt nt of tluii nh oj* < d tii< nds and, from a 
lonely point of vu \v i snhi o \ 1 m i ht a < i pting tlu giftsipf their 
fathers, and soiiulinus ntit witlu/nt i nttd toi tourage, kneeling 
to their fatlurs (lod Ihn-^ in Ui tut of tlu tutus who dis- 
<ountename uligious it uhniK in \ti t Mi \o\(s has become 
a “rebel" I his is wlnt tln\ « ill hukntNttl t ont i ptions.” 

We find a n\u\\ti tlt<lirnu ‘oiK^jnm Ins work • “We 
rank them as taltntMl \ti c d»» \ tli uti i t td stub things, 
hut importing htth wlun di is. u 1 mil tlun tun mind runs* 
back to wh.it (t>]( lul I suil iiu ts<ml»tv nul his i utus “ fhe 
merest liifle ht <\(i tut d>' ul inti t* nioltl Ih ttti ilainistoits 
ink and pa pt I thin ill tlu silj\ mt mu \\l}i«hpii>M no more 
than that tlu iniu w s mi t « m ol 'lu> 1 i wlmni ilu tnflie w'as 


written ’’ 

We supptisi It w Is hit iiitin d Unt l 'tlx it' weekly like 
7rt6/c/shtnildJiiM ] i il pailuulii iiu.ilion lx* Ihi lehgious 
phohes t \ nut ti in tl e f X .ox/nf Pot / is t f ^ \ 1 1 it is haid to 

understand w'h\ tlu '>atuKit'\ Ri it ih a lit thx\ oifered “few 
* gHmpiiCs to tlu mind J In PH>7 Miss Kitti nhoust* noted for her 
/ine criticisms 1)1 lontt mpoi I’Us mnnkttl ih pla\ s as yet but 
a Wandciing puhuh tint luh whuh it turns one xatthes hints 
,, 0th^,*vaster thodu ^ In tlu intxninnu Man with the expect¬ 
ed itnpfim iiu nts Mi \ 4 \es his t ikt n 1 dtlinitc stand for 
ftdigiQnsidealism PxKti\ is tlu stton^xst pait of what i:8calkr 
rdyil^QA,*because in tlu m.\ hiouUst and giandcst sense tha* 
qan 'he gil^n to the woids l\»t ti\ is Kxhgum ' ♦♦ And so when 
tire retalLjdiyt Whitm.in said \ti\ lu ul\ the same thing in 
introducnonTO Z^xttits n/GruNs and Wordsworth in the e$sa}^ 
^Upjdem^tary to the preface 111 the second edition of 


I 



* SatftfdtQ^ JlratMT. 110, SSI t i>t*utda% 110 ; 581^'' ‘ 


1 


J ^jUoAtli 3 Dec. 1910 § Putuam\ 3: 364 

•• I* m York Sun, 9 liatdi 1918. 



TWO VIEWS 0!^ ^ 

Baliads,y/e realize that Mr. Koyes has assumed the same positidu 
as the ^ts of other years. 

Mr. Noyes has gone Miih the scientists of the present as far 
as they can lead, and watched them <*iop(.‘ backwards to find the 
Origin of Ltfe, and ho has leprescntcd his own thoughts in a p<^m 
of that title. riuio still it main unso]\od the two great un* 
solvable invstorus of Ujt and matio Hehind st all there is tho 
working of a guat pouerwhuhwt (.'innot toinplotcly comprehend. 
So, Mr^ Novos loncludts "m i!io bti»innini;, bclore the world— 
was God He is a spintual \V^^ painted with ruh sentiment, 
consistent with tvu\ uctd .ind itnonsistonl with nunc, because 
supplemental > to all '* ^ 

A critic has K(Oi;ni/(d,tlu \aUio of tlu bold position: *'If 
Mr. Noyes has a \ision of a new itli^ion of poctiy expressive 
of the harmon\ of hh , if is i vision not nnlik< tiiat toward which 
Tennyson f;iupcd in th( stan/.is*4il Itt .Mtnionom in an age when 
men were wund'^ing whithu th< n«w distovnus ot siience had 
not sounded llu d(ath kiull boili of po«tiv .ind nligion.*' Wo 
look ovei the woik of Mi Noms .oid u.td Mouiit Ida, Rank an4 
FiU, Creation Hu \\ atihtard oj tlu I Uef tlu Ongm of Lif$f 
Glimpses, ll hat does it take to tnaki a losi I li ( arol of the Pif* 
tree, and his iiianv po(in-,on int< ination il {Had Hero, and in 
many other passagis. wt find tins uli^^ious yivalism which the 
critics ignoied oi negh < ted v « 

“ Is it nought to \i>u that Ikar Inm ■' 

With the old '•tiangc uy 
The wtary lawkii pasMs, 

,Aml sfjiiK will tomo mcl buy. 

And vonu will kt him pa-*s .iway 
\nrl only hta\i a sigh, 

But most will iKilhtr IkmI nor Ik ti 
hr n dn ains go by 

” Lavendf r, Lavmdei • 

His songs were fair and swiet, 

He brought us harvests out of heaven, • 

Full sheavts of radiant wheat, 

1 He broui^t us ke>s to Paradise. 

And hawked them thro' the street; 

He brought bis dreams to Loudon, 

And dragged hb weary fleet" . 
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'' In the light of uhat \v< ha\e said, nUd what we have implied 
coneeihmg mismtci pi station and mibiinderstanding, it may seem 
a little presumjitiiow'. foi »s to daic otter oui own conception of 
Mr, Noyes \\\ thought diltcrcnlh of him, when he was last in 
America tJian wc do to-dav we iiia\ think differently of him 
and of his s|)iiif I \( (1 hcnct "'o w< ciifci this little sketch 
foritscll for wild it e woitli to cla\ Hinmibiiing with proper 
huiTiihtv till datt ou nt of («>Uiifl^( iln tch ({noted “The 
mciest trifle h< (\(i s( n( liuohd had ti nl(»Id bcttti ilamis to 
its ink and pipti, than all the ■'ilK (iilhikin'. 


1 I 1 KIIHJ COLBY 

Ntw Yotk (il\ 



THE CALIPHATE. 


S GROWING sen&o ot duty* as «i Muslim in fd(c of tliereCdIU 
tragedy that i$ bein^ i n ictt'd in Ivuropt' and a hopii» perhapi 
illusory, that I ma\ contribute torcinovcicrtainnusiinder&tandix]^. 
regarding the question of the Caliplidto, have iminlkd me to pen 
these lines*. The fatelul decisifui oi th< 1 urkish (tovornment tO 
throw in then lot witji (iei nian\ and t im*. bedram^t d into a confliofc 
which IS not thiir own has iast i sli idow of glodin over the etitini^ 
MnsUmw orld of India Ihis i)] l.itid (oinnuinty, since the 
outbreak of the Kuiopcan wai, ami tx fon Itiikcy joined in; it> 
had been living in a state of liopi md fear aiul all eyes were- 
turned towaids tin (lovornment of tlx Sultan Ihit alas I their 
fear was justiticd fati dvrtid it md lurkey deemed it not 
nght to leniain neutral * * 

'Dus e\tnt has brought into proininenio at once the 
mental question of the loyalty of Indian Muslims to tlieir 
Emperor and their attitude towards lurkey. fhe gravity of 
the sitq^tion cannot hi overratf^l too much The olBcial d^ia- 
ration of the;war with lurkey plated tin Miissilmans of 
in an Indescnbably tragic, position And whether for thk state 
of things we are to thank the folly of the young 1 urk Icadeiv or the 
forces set into motitm by Sir Edward Ou'y's Eastern polln^K 
based as it is on the Anglo-Russian Convention, is beyond the*' 
'Wipe of'this article jys 

Be what it may. a misfortune of the greates^magnitfilt^* 
has befallen the Mussalmans f hey had to look*the jpEjxn rr^ " ***^ ' 

in the lace and decide the line of action they were going to 
Their decision was not long in coming. It has come; and; 
winde wmdd knows what it is. But, on the other hgiB^»i 
Is'iio denying the fact that the Mussalmans of Indtas 




B '4'’V; »jv 1 

oi the other parts of the Wo^d, 
r a religious, tradiVional and sentinicnti|;^^|;io':^his ! 
jcsty, the Caliph of Islam. vC"V;'i ’ ' , ' 

^ European this tie which binds a person in the (vsuo^ic 

^ulcy to an individtial on the Bospliorns —persons who have nir^. 
S?«ien each other, nor arc ever likely tf) see—may seem^incdmi^ , 
^cnsiblc or even, absurd. Yc'tMu li i> the fact and it iltecms» .vV 
cj venture to think, uii the pan of all risilit-thinking peopie^( a . 
vcbnstderation more grave an<l* a less inteni|)crate reprobati^-' 
'than it has hilherro re<'eived. r*»r it is an e.vpn.ssion of a fedithg^. 
which is, and must alwaxs be. tin- most piUent factor in the’ 
...relation of one Islamite tci eni’tliilis < aiiMs an* to be sought 
,'1n the decp-rooteil reliciou-^ ;o(him i..i the Semitic races among/', 
■whom Islam first ^pran;;. • 

y, , The ndigion of th. >emit.‘ mu-t alw.us demand the first/' 
..’attention of the stmli'iit oi his l.i\v> and institutions. This ' 
.'-'strong religious sense Ijas been a po\vt*rfnl lactor elsewhere, and* 
’/particularly when* then- «*\isii«d a .-^irong pnc.->tly clas», as in ,. 

i but h»r the Seiniie> (hi*^ reat lied a limit .ind Islam formed 
■/'hb exceptinn td u. 

The real •>rigiii of 1 he (’aliphate inny be -lought in the character 
y.and institution o! flu Semiia raceM. who <’».iul<l lujt think of a 
.;\.^|uler without an absolute aiulioriit 'oupUd with a religious 
s-*^anctity. Indiviftnalisin pioponderates among the Semites so 
l^^jgreatly that thev ‘an only adapt themselves to a firmly settled .' 

State at the call ol great roligiou** impulses. Some sort of an 
§<^^c,tivc system always existed amongst the Semites and was' 
^M^aded as a saeretl and political institution. Such an election 
gamed with it a kimi t*f implied religions authority. Thb. 


£dom .ippe:u’, in verv e.'tly tinio^ to have been elective-':, 
And the Phu'nii’i.uis \ imlnding Carthaginians) present/ 

■ |!^/‘^^*laige variety of iTolitu al constitutions, which factr«ii^’^ 
Greece. Absolute patriotism, in the modern 
existed amongst them. >et they were 
feeling as is seen by the wars of the 
in which Carthage perished, and the mortal 
Alexander (though in the latter reUgiaai .bti0ti^ 
part). But. then, who could say thid llteibctneii 
service to humanity than 'thii' 
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CUPIDS cl Atabis, but it doubled theii' diftruoteiii^^ 
rdt^us ardour. Never before Mid the Arab people a uatidtial 
religioD. Mohamad gave them one, and united his disctples inn 
poIitlco>rehgiou«* tic, the zeal of winch oven time and distance 
never seemed have abated bmee the Prophet estabU^tKl 
himself as the head of an indepimdont political community at 
Medinl^ Islam ht'came the faitli oi a politual as well as a reh^tts 
body; and whil«' he invited the faithtiii to aicopt his mlii^Us 
mfunctions, hi aKo ,^ave ttum.Iaws as tiien king. ** Hie Wipe 
their Imam." s.i\s Noldelki ^ tin Kulu in then praynr,^niid 
he was thiirEniii and Kadi - piiine uid ini^Ntiate " Thus t^Ut 
supreme temt>orjl .iiul spill I ual nithoiitv lx* one linked togetlspf 
and "'Islam was from its bi..’inniim a nation no less tlUUBi tk 
Church" . / 

Aftir tin d(‘. tli oi tin I'lopiut it w is iiid'ssary to elect hie 
sublessor who would ait i« an Imam in In-, plan 1 he questioiS 
of the Caliph it< w is not aitOv^sthu .liiseiit lioiii the mind ofo 
Mohamad Hi did not iiominati aiivom to siuieed him, hui 
left It to th< I hoK I of Du i uthiul to i lei t whom tin y willed. The 
word t'aliph is iluivtd fiom tiu Arabi* mot "to teave 

behind’ whtih in th« !• I'al •'f iim < iim to mi an a smeessor oV 
the Piophet itid luir to tlu tim]HM il md ->piMtiiil power. The 
Muslim law win ii oiiginallv fi om d <lid not lei o^ni/etheexistmiee^ 
ot a kim; iht position of thi < iiiy < ahphs laiJ their authofity 
ought bt' compared to that of tin Dutitoi^ of the ambient 
Republic of Ronii. ea<h sikussoi beiiii' iliosm fiom amongst 
the people by rommon lonsmt In tiu eyes ot the Muslim law 
the C«iiph IS tiu onl 3 I« d lutiiontv on matfeis of innovation, 
being a suie^s^or to tiu suinssiis of tie Pioplyt. He is com* 
petent enough to bring about anv politual, hgal nr hocial reform 
on the authontv of the Koran 'Ihr first four ( ahphs had 
trary power to legislati 1 lu y niodifu d at will th« yet 
^Mped L^es non 'icrtpUf of Islam .ind not only did they 
the rdigious laws but they wen its intirpictcrs and ar< 
as weQ. As a f ahph ^he Sultan of 1 nrkey r di| ( hange or 
any rehgioub law w luch ill«s.4it-> tiu modei n i onditions, 
the Magnificent did actually promulgate a serial 
affectiiMf the citdl administration ^ ‘ 

'Hte Serodous nature of the Tartar combined 
^unmioos of Islam produced a wonderful ^ractei In 
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at Ottoman Turk—-a. courageous yet mild, a ktiwrgic yet 
energetic, a fierce yet tolerant Human being. Gibbon remarked of 
.ene of these Turkish monarchs The Catholic nations^of Europe 
^wiio defended nonsense by cruelty, might have been confoumM 
by the example uf a barbanan, ^;^ho anticipated the lessons of 
philosophy." 

Mussalman writers have gem rally lecognizcd four^^tinct 
phases which the office of the Caliphate has undergone, and four 
distinct periods of its histor\ < 

The first historical phase wav a pure theocracy, m W'hich the 
Cahph was a saint as will as a prit st and king <md was also, to a 
certain extent, inspiud Jlu jx'nod w is onl> of thirty years* 
duration and is npiesintid h\ tin four ( aliphs —Abu Bekr, 
Omar, Othman and Ah wliu odupv aftir the Prophet, 
the highest ]>asitu)ii in Isl nn 1 lu \ an know n as Khahfaur- 
Rtishadeen Ihis was the nuM s,uud hi*»toii<al period in Islam 
and represents tlu highest ukaf of Mali and Statt iiaft 

The sicomi pitwd whuh 1 istid lot six huiidud ycarsv (661 to 
i2S8 AD), was that ol tlu \iabian nionanin in which the 
Caliphate biiasu luuditaiv llu (aliph no longer remained 
saint 01 a cloctoi of 1 1 \\ Mawi\ah was tlu in^t t ahph who nomi¬ 
nated his son in Ills hfitiiTu to suKud him Ihis phase of the 
Islamic (ahphaU tiidid with Musti<ini Hillali the last ruler of 
the Abbasides • 

Thi third pttiod, which lasted foi math thicc hundred y^ears, 
was a phase ol temporal interngnnm dining which the Cahph 
^escercibCH) no sovneign lights llu tunpoial authority was 
^^elegated to tlu l^Iamlnk Snllans of I .^\ pt • 

* I The last period is that of the Ottoman Cahphate The etec- 
tihU hi a Caliph w is ugaided as siuh an important event that the 
citinens of Medina pi oc I (did to choose a successor before the 
buxlal^ol the Prophit Lxcnin the second phase of its history; 
w)if|kue Caliph was no longer a saint and a preacher,the CaHptigjy^^ 
jn great awe and venciation, so much so that it caused 
maiiy amerce war betwem the mal claimants for the office. Its 
and authonty were so deeply engrafted on the mind and 
of the pe^ople, that a titular Cahph, like 
Oendd the mighty Sultan Mohamad of Ghazni walk a mile 

the C^ph’s envoy who brought a robe of Imupor 
lor tlmiSdltan Lilith tiUe of Emirmd^Dviida. 
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Sefifil I conqtiertd Egypt in 1517 A* D. fi^tlie M&mlttlESult«ii 
and received a bestowal of the dignity of the Caliphate from 
Motawakkel Ibn Omar el Hakim, the last remaining descendant 
of the Abbaside under the title of SalaHn um ffakmtel 

Hawakin, MoLekd Bahrayn wal Barraeyn, Hamin Din, RkeiUfnh 
RastU-AUah, Amirul-momenin, etc . etc Fhis form is fnS^erved 
to this day. It was an irony of fate that the wery people who 
destroyed the Islaniu < ivilization ^became the defenders of the 
faith. It was a remote ancestor of Selim who sacked Bagdad 
in 1258 A. D , fiom whu h sliockflhlam never recovered. Thoo^ 
the moral and intellectual stai^natinn caused by the destruction of 
the garden of justice by Halakii could mwei be tepaired, yet' 
the descendants of Haliku always foui;ht the battles of Islam 
since their ron\ ersion to Moliatiiadanisni ^ 

Thus Selim had more than one' claim to U* regarded as thh 
champion of the Mussalrnan t.i|th He* was the grandson Of 
Mohamad the concjueior, who had finally c'xtinguisliecl the Roman 
Empire*of thc> East .iiul in its place h.icl established the Idamic 
rule And he* was the nicest powttfiil of all the Muslim ruleia of 
that time \nd then to c lowm all the dumitv delegated to 
him by the last suon of the Abbaside Caliphate When Selim' 
took the title a grc*at ct»ntrpveisv aiose amongst the Doctors Of 
l^w as to his right, and aftci a long discussion and protractsd 
debate of several years, hissuccesvn was frjrmillv accepted and 
acknowledged a^ the* nghtful ( ahph at Mec c a in 1522 A. D. Since 
then no one ever seriously oi with any aifiount of sue cess disputed 
the nght of the Sultan to be the* ('ahph of Islam. The title 
the house of Ottoman to the (aliphatc* is basc'd on the fottowiag 
claims — • 

I Nomination - Mutawalckcl, a descendant of the house <A 
Abbas, nominated Schm fahph A piccedent can be found 
in the recommendation of Omar by Abu-Bekr on his dcaith*bei|^ 
successor in the Caliphate 

t 2 The Guardtamhip of the holy shrines, Mecca> 
and Jerusalem. ' • F 

3. Possetswn of the sacred relics. These ,consist:mi^&i| 
doslt of fh i Prophet, and the sword of All It is stdl 
* believed by the Mussalmans that after the sack of 
these relics were saved and brought to CalrcT 
^ran^^eoqd ^ Constantinople. 
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4/ Ekdion, that is, the sanction of a legal fiody of 
It iftit argued that as AU-cl Agde had been removed from Medina 
)Dama&ni*i, and from DamascuN to Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
Cairo, <>0 it had bttrn once mou legally removed from Cairo 
vto Constantinople A foim of ckction is to the present day 
observed in ( onstantinopk hai h on his accession to 

rtHCivc the sanction of tlu I kin.i jnd the '^acred sword oi Ali 
/from the hands of tht sluikh;ul Nlim in tlu mosque of Ayynb 
fo complete his title to tlu ( alipli 

5. IndcptnJt-ul Mu^lhn i\ Ilii^- i^' in isvcntial featmo 
of the Caliphate • 

6 J ht C onsint of tlu Mu"!! u p(piilaii«n IjuutuI-Vmntai 
The last iMiitioiud IS t))< m t ' iDitiiit (< iditum 

* t 

If even a Miis-.dnn \ lul i < i/< th« lu K shnius, he tannot 
be regarded a*' a <. hpli m i iin ntil 1 i- .uttpted as such 
by the Miissalnia Is .it In < , is hipptiud in tlu * a«>e of 
Karmathian in tlu Until (iiiiniv uid tlu WahabiUs in the 
tughteenlh lentim m i*- q'Pt« .)is< mi cjituui to suppose 
that the Sult.iii ot 'iiiko til* ilipl Hiih ixi mst he ta the 
servant and pio*tt(toi it tiu Ik 1\ simius 

We liaM thus snn ihui tln^ nistiiutimi is \ti\ old one dhd 
ahvays lairus >Mth it ithwuui smitiu It has taken 
t^uh a him and s^umg lu>ki i n tlu mnul'- ol tht Muasalmans that 
, Jt cannot easily 1 h ciaduattd 

Such, in hiief is tlu oium .nid iiiston c»l tlu ('aliphate and 
buch b the inflmmt c\huh it tviiists omi the niiliion» and 
V JP^fihons ol the Mussalnian popnlatioii of thi uoild 
** ^ Iheie is sotm dia assimi as it^aids the turn when the Sultan 
ojf}T!ll}rkey bc^gdh to be ittocniAci as the C.iliph ot Islam in this 
COnntTy. it is .t «,(< whuli < mnut ituiratilv hi ascertained. 
Y€t tile materials on tins pi mt au not .dtogether lackmg. 

be renurnlHHtl tint shni I KC(i\(.d this title fn>m 
Mntaumlcke] in 1517 A D And m 1533 A D . when 
tnardhed against Bahadur Shah tht rukr of Gujarat, the lAtlSif 
frnmiaMKtely sent^an envoy to sultan Sulainian the Magnificent^ 
solioSting bis impeiial protection A big Beet consistfr^ 
of vessel was accoidmgly sent in 1538 A.D., which after 
$iiece$Mul battle took the two strongholds Ku^le and Ket 
ifcnn Ub Portuguese. The Beet proceeded to Bender-i-jDitv^' 
, 8ahadlftt.*Shali*s eon. Malik Mahmud, the then ruler of Gniatti : 
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TfifykA to supply food or reader aay assiS&»oi'^(ilil t!K» Ottoi^ia 
Commander was compelled to Retire. Since then the Sulti(|i| 
Sulaiman cast a lonj^ng eye on Indm, in fact, he aimed at the 
subiugatton of the whole of the then existing Muslim East; hence 
his diplomacy in the \iabi.tn and Per>ian seas. Me was their 
spiritual lord and wanted tiu Muslims t>f the world ifib recogniiie 
turn as su<h Ciniss tries wett sint to (4iina, India and. 
Afghanistan (aiiMiiC \\>tlt tlu m itu I < twa of tlie Ulema aridholy 
men of Meet.a And i ilu 'winu .tiid powii of the 
Sultan was thiii will known ijul *Ii( -lorv of his evcr*increiuiiD|g 
dominions w.t^ in ivuMtiu > Miontli it du) not take long for thl| 
^ people to bt toiiMiKi d ot Ins Tulit md tiiU to tlu ( ahphate. 

An aiithcntu a < nni ot tt iv< 1 in iiuln \tghtiiiixtan tedd 
Persia lias lx Ml k tt f »r l)\ suii \ii K^i tin < omtnandht 
of the ()ttoiii in ll‘ 1 1 v\i 1 h w 1 >•» i»t to(on(|u<i (htnti/*fiom Mttt 
Portiigiust Ilu ]ii>i iiulii! in ' I ) II t ^ lul ,.'teit was ttl0' 
joy ot the Mils'* ilni oi «t Sm it Vii i h ..iv iht in (oine *’ Tho 
book ib (iititicd Muniul Miwulih md i <• imui tiansUtvm of 
it by Hciniuli litidmli \mi Du/ wliu h i, in dlv ipfKMred^i 
his DenkdHuitiikiiit ii tn Isu; i nuw i> ;it Ilu abscrvsr) 
tions of Suit Ml kt i hom < n It dit xi tiu topic undnr 
dlMiission fl was h 111 1 l»v tlu Mu * ilin tii p ipui ition of ludlUf' 
wheroxcr lu went e aritfu >\ »i »lu Pidislnli o| Islam (Stdtafl, 
of Turkey) Ik tvpn' t In xii^li m nS it the enthustasui 
with which he wds i<i(i\<d h, I'u M jlmnidtn rulcm of fndig 
who presented to him id»ln l(i\ tliy iml de/otion to tho 
Padishah of |sl m Whil* in Duioit i vitited tho f^ttltafl/' 

says Side Ah Ktis hi'- (ii md \'/u i Ini idulnittlk, and <>t|ic^ 
dignitanc^* Ilu Sulim to wtuxn I pi<sintt(| my credentials, 
was phased to ncu\t nu i«os» m i • )m>K and he assured me of 


his devotion to our I'lonou*- Pidishih ' Xnotlur Indian dignitafiy 
is lejxirted on amalu i o i,ioii to li i\i s id We cannot tiffofidl 
^0 seek a quarnl with t’u "ult m f Inrkiv We have 
him. Moreover, lu is tlu Pidi^hm of the Islamic worfiiL,^^M 
very interesting account oi tlu* irgu nmts onc^cunvci^tS0|Kj|i^hiM 
tookfdacc between hm^un r Hum ivun and the Turicish 
ms tbs subject of the Khutba and the ( ahphate ia 
order to avoid details 1 would only mention one or 
on the occasion of the conversation 
iniokraed the Emperor of India that even in diateiifM|^3iK 
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namo o( IMS Sovereign was inserted in Bairam prayer. ''Nnsliins/ 
oootiiiues he, “approached the Khakan (t^ ruler of Ch in a] 
request’to a]lo^% them to inbert the name of the Turldsl 
Sovereign m Khutba as tht latter was the Padishah Of Mecca 
'Medina and Kibla The Khakan although an unbeliever 
had insight €notigh to sic the justid of their request which h< 
g^nted forthwith, he even vsent so far as to clothe the Khatit 
in a robt* of honour and to make him ndc on an elephant throttgl 
the city” This stoiy uc‘fmther told, found credaiceiz 
Oujarat whore it was hist brought b\ tht merchants coming fron 
China and nairatid t<i Side \li Kttis ' L\ir smte that time/ 
goes on the Adimial thi nuiu of tiu Padi«<hah of Turkey hai 
been mcluded in tin J»au itn pta\(is 

The Empeior liumavuii on i diinniit uciasion asked Side 
All Reis if the Khan of (nmta was under the sultan of Farkey, 
and on being told that he luki his office undei the Ottoman 
Sovereign, Humayun lomitkod * If that b* so how then has 
he the right of tin Klnitl>,i ^ * 

“It is a wdkkiuiwn tut uplud tin Adimral, “that 
my Padishah alom and om i lia^ tin authoiitv to grant the 
right of Khutba to whomsoeMi lu wishes Flu statement” 
says he, “ seemed to satisfs i \ e bod\ and the n upon Humayun 
turned to his nobles and sud Mud tin i nh i lan worthy to 
bear the title oi Padishah ((. aliphf is tlu uikr of Fuikey, he alone 
and no one else' m the woild and thin the Fnipeior and his 


Court prayed fui tlu welfaii ot tlu Padishah of Islam 
* Akbar did atte mpt as we think ti seize the lehgious sceptre 
M the Mushin world and did wish tlu {Hople to look up to Ifim as 
tiia Ca^h. He was I \ I n stv K d Ilazpat-^ulfanul hlam\ Khafifatul 
Amtm and Atmrui Momihiti \ <</< r>aeiauni Vol 11, p. 271). 
Hut desixe to be the spuitual well as the temporal lord is 
discematda from the lamous document drawn up by Sheikh 
Mpbarak,Ahul Farals tatlui a paiagtaph of which Fatt;*^ 


“ Sboqid therefore in futuie a leligious queMion come up. regarding 
Which tha optnionswof the Mujtahtds are at xanance, and fiis 
Jttesty be inclined to adopt, for the beneht of the nation and a$ a 
BBtical aa|Wdient. any of the eonflirting opinions, he ia frea.-** 
IKdana^ |g>, 27B*280). But all his pretensions fell flat to the 
Iphund aj|^>he mia^bly failed in lus futile attempt. . k 

H tjbttofote, be rash to draw the conclnsiwi (thoig^ 

firtiSr . ♦ .tw * #. 
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horn die itrictly hjBtorical point of^view it may iot be qniie aafa) 
irem these and similar data that the Sultan of Tmi^ was recog¬ 
nised and acknowledged as the Caliph in India e^m in the early 
days of the Moghul rule when the C^phate had just devolved on 
the House of Ottoman Thirty-six years had only passed since 
the transfer of the holy title to Constantinople when Sde Alt JReis 
visited India, and os it i^ seen the enthusiasm of the populace Ipif 
the Padishah of Islain %\as unbounded everywhere. Moreover, 
a large number of Indian Mussalftians every year used to go to 
Mecca for the purposes uf pilgrimage, so it is not unlikely that thoy 
returned with feelings of gre 4 t rcvereiue and affection for the 
protector of the hol> shtines and spiead tiu ni in the country. 
is, therefore, misreading history to suppose tliat the intro*/ 
duetJon of the idea of tlu Suit ui s ( aliphate in tins country is 
of a recent giouth 

Following the advue of Abu;Biki \\v have given the real 
facts, for ‘"to t» 11 th( tnith " said the first (ahph, ** to a 
person cbmmis«ioncd to luU i^ faithful allegiaiue, to ronceal it 
is treason.’" 

And now what effect would an attempt to meddle with thla 
question produce, on the inassis with \vhoin it has become 
a tenet of religion —1 leave foi the politici.in to solve 
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PERSONALITY-INDIVIDLAI ANP COLLECTIVE. 

nTlIS aituU <l«Hs n(»t in putt ml to lx* i scientific 

I tuatimnl of }xiMtinItt\ (ipn i })-.\(holo^nal standpoint 
lt$ aim rathoi istoillu ti «i« !)v t l< w \ uMplt'* tin ^l^kln«: effects 
of jx*isoiutlitv as ,i nnix* I »li\ i ImjwImLmI t siMin^ for< e Bv 
personality Iiok i* nu mt thit font ti inilpiiitt \%hich 

certain uh1i\u1imIs i\i It mi <11hi llu iniliunii n\ beat 
timessubjc < till 1\ nm >n ti i l>i i n 11 < isis it i" onsrioti$ 

ob)Cctj\ 1 ly ^ I"!*! <\iMi]ilt \i til It nit nlii I low htldrcn we ^ 
easily iiiiliKIK( (1 •» Will infii inttilw aiius iiid hf*w*!ater on 
as men th« vtiat intliiinit wu« still itviik >nh witli this differ*' 
(^ce, that at iht M }h,ttl\ Ml ht \ \m u Kle it times 

to account itn tl i. \ ux n mil t i *i i t \crtid pcihaps a 

more comm n t\(Kiun i t i« t itt t (1 i vomir Pirsoualitv 
Certain i^onn n without ini n i-tioi titoit on thtii pait are 
li&bU to evdte'.ili kinds ol dtsm whiu is cthcis quite as 
uncoiuiilouslv halt a timUiKN to u(Ms< dl that is ^'ood and 
noble in man s n. t in Wliithti tin t him ot this is ps\(ho]ognal 
^ tCMT pbybJial ot both iltHsn t loiKiin us it piisciit 1 he fact, 
^fcjpwevor, tbd jxisonditN i\tsi*, is i f a » i du isi\c force for 
or mil tiobod\ will tart t > d« n\ 
ttlsalwa\sp sd»k oliimisi th ti while one man may exert 
a^certuiit amount (f intliit 111 I he himself may bt influenced by 
alloUier and still stronen \ msi nalit\ this piu(es<> does not ffo 
Off Indefinitely, for \\i aitni (MufnalK at the original ffiant 
*Vfbcnce the force protccifid In this <asc the original is a «ety 
pcnurertul pcibondhty mdiod and niai lx* called a magnetic pel^ 
S 0 lUd^y> Two example^ sinking but iTobably different in 
ffm wttth recording 

^ 'Tb$ Utemy soaety of a certain college in the ^United 
Prq^dttces Invited Pandit Madaa Mohan Malaviya to^sddiess the 
stt^^enfil* !Hfft^|i|itty there was great excitement and pteparat|Qn|i 



^rkieik he accepted the invitation. A *la^ tliamiana wei 
erected hi the grounds and all the*students had their pHcea 
long before the appointed time His ap|xiarattOe was the ^gnai 
for loud and prolonged applause When he stood up to addltHSS 
them, howevci, theie was peifcft silime Just for a moment a 
shght rustle might be lieaid as eaih student somewhat shifjfcoi^ his 
position eithei to get a better view li tlu' speaker or to JpUtce 
himself m the most lonvenunt piKtnrt lot listening. Hid 
when be eoronuneed to -^peak -tiMud to lloat on «in afaao|uhl)5r 
still atmosphi re Ih staui s|H*ki .d)o\t < wliiNpii vet each tvtard 
slovi. distimt and p< lu ti.ttme.w*nt liom lleie w'ns very 
applause diiiini, tie uidits^ Oiu j< If tint .ippl.iiise would fao 
out ut place in ui atin<«'>p)i( it undouDit ilK snUmn and almOit, 
sacred. Thin tin iMitit ipfu u in » ti i' |)»ek»i h‘nf ,in addl-* 

tionai foiie lit siantlv nuoid lii > ■> •! >nt simwi d .UlilTia«« 

tion and thi\ wm cdi'^ht wiili <jit)iu 1 1 t i tn < nthtisusiu which 
SOinchuW' oi othd w IS tiaiisiniltt d t** tli uiditixt. He ended 
as he fn'g.ui- on .i i)io1oiic.m 1 iiiUi oi ti'm» insi>^tinM ‘ 

the seem v\hin h* s,ii ilown it list i hud lo tit's! nIx', ThO 
stuilents who wti* sittmc iinni >\ il>l( m'' i diit t moment b('fotO 
seenitd all of, a ■.iidih n to b» pus‘«,-rt»i llit\ shouted—iihy 

yelled thciiist Ut s honsi ^lh<\ •>iii>id ittiiinl Itiin in i rowds, still 

cheering Iht*v v^antttlto iliaii hi n hei In ((uii tly and drmly 
refuwd. J Inn tin > wantidto Ida flu ImiM* It >m his camdtge 
and tins he al^o (jim tl\ pit vi iitt tl I lit \ in-isit d on accompany¬ 
ing him, howt\« i fora I’K.itM pdit *if tjn di-'t.ime home, calling 
aloud his name ti statu .dh and n )w onl < mdi breaking into 
wild, nnging t hi < rs it was i nonckitid edit the pali* eilm 
figure in the carnage suironndid b^ an i ntliASiastic crowd Of 
jostling, husilinc' stndmts all anxious to be as near him as 
possible. They won his hods and stml, foi the nine Ixing. 

^what brought about this tfittt <' It wasn ( his addfcsS or t|re^ 
subjects he treated llu *-ubj< ft*- win o{dinai> subjects^ deid^|||b 
as he did mainly with the ideals wlm h a stiickmi shot^ 
have before him,* and towards which Ik shbuld be 
striving to attain Nor was it hi.s dclivety, though he 
Ihieil^ nnd precision. It w*as the [icrsonaltty df tho'^i 
persdoafily at once marvellous and striking 

Kb leas striking was the visit of Dr. Rahindfa Hi) 

IJtSUigf the efiect produced was totally dtfierefi^^^^ 
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were made as on the previous occasion and the 
was crowded with ^gcr * expectant student. After 
the fot outburst of enthusiastic greeting all settled down quietly 
in their places Ilis appearance invited calmness and tranquillity— 
a tall dtgnthcd figure with lon^ whitt hair brushed back in waidng 
curls fiom u high .uid noble fore hi ad and wonderful eyes. They 
eecmed to diffuse tenderness (oinpassion, sympathy and love* 
His voice when he ^poke wa^ silvtrv tii tone and soothing in the 
extreme, and the <iddn «*s, all too ^iiort wInch he gave the students 
was sufficient to show that tlu intcinal emotions of the speaker 
were in no way belied b\ his < \t(,tnil apinarame He spoke of 
honour as a tombstone laden with ins nptiuns, a suitable recogni* 
tionandtnbiite for tlu dead but lot tlie living an impediment 
which at all tinii^s was hia\> and at most tinus awkward Love^ 
an all-embracing, c omprehc nsi\ e Iom should be the lot of the 
living. It Was on this note of lu^e h* endtd 

Villen he hnislu d speaking theic was sih n< c for a tune and then 
came the applause < ntlu.si istic applause hut then a resiratned 
kind of enthusiasm whuli showui that the piisonahty of the 
speaker had nud< itsdl dMulMiU fdt rtu students rose and 
followed him epiietU t(» luV ( uiiast \\ ht n lie <lro\i away finally 
there was mon applausi the applaus*. of Iomdc. ehildren fora 
fond parent Hehadnt bteti atiumgst them in all above half 
an hour, vet it is salt to sa\ that tlu tuipnwon lu left bebmd 
was abiding and {xnmam.nt What protltuid this impressicm ? 
Partly hts appiaranu paitU In'* \ ou e and speech but especially 
and above all his {X't^onaht\ 

Perhaps it is tlut tlie Indian like the C cltic laccs are more or 
leseeuaceptiblc to this kmd ot influenee. It ma\ be too that the 
imaginative element when it exists tends to make people 
peculiarly susceptIbU mthiowax and imagination certainly forms 
an important part in tlu (haiaeteii'>tus of both the Celt and the 
IPdian* The Students Usteiung to tlu two addresses ideabsed the 
Speaker^ They were not !isten«ne. to the words of a meie 
but th^’ well* listening to the utterances of men who 
represented lor them the emboduutnt of patnotism in the first 
InstaiftfO* and in the spiond the tssemce of a loving sympathy. 
Simikur things happen in Ireland, where masses of people aie 
capaUeofb^ng wrought to a frantic state of enthusiasm, *^tiia 

might. a«d probaMy Mrmdd. h. • 



thfrto e^qplaiii exactly v^i hat cause.** 

Yet it was for him an inspiring and vital force* 

There is a vast difference between Individual and Cottective ^ 
personality. The one is undoubtedly inherent, whereas the other 
is as undoubtedly acqtured It may be acqmr^ in various ways, 
and it is interesting, in view of the piesent state oi affairs in 
Europe, to compare the collettive pirsonality of the component 
parts of the opposing masMis ^ 

The German «umy, for eXiimple, tlvaily depends for its^pep* 
^sonahty on the fundamental priiKiplo that might is right*^HfiW 
far this IS attnbutable to the philusophit teiitts propoundll^ 16y 
Nietzsche is a dibatablc }>ofiit Ihiu is no doubt that their 
splendid oigani?ation. tlnir dctotid lo\alt\ to tliu Kaiser, their 
fom belief m their own supciioritv au hrg< ly due to the popular^ 
idea that thmr \iewsai( right md most impoitant of all that they 
are strong enough to eufoTc< th< m I Iti'^ is a <lnvitig element in 
prospenty, is of imahuiabli vthu but it i >< uttly likely ibat it 
will last long undo tht '^ti.iiu oi d< ft it md idversity. The 
Austnans «ind the 1 icmh iliki h i\t tii(.n pusonality founded on 
tiadition Hut whinas tin Austnau ti idit ion .goes all the way 
hack to the palmy da\st)l tlu Ht>K Koiyaii 1 mpire, the tradition 
of the French * mav be said t<r ha\( oiigin iii d in the Napoleonle 
war. Die effect of this li>rR: tradition tm tin .\ustiians w to make 
them moie or kss indiltinnt to tht faihut oi the moment, and 
it lathc main uason \\h\ deft at afU r dt ft it t ap iblc of patelyring 
othm. have not tlu same t fleet on a nation which recognises to 
its full extent the instability of Imman grandeur Tha tradition 
of thei^reneb. on the other hand, is still vonng enough to make its 
influence deiidedly felt, and it i** at all times an qicitement to the 
natio%to nval the gloncs of the (.irly ninet<'enth century. Then 
the personahty of the Russians and the English is founded on i 
religion and secularism —but a secular spii it gradually jevnlved 
and m its final analysis dependent on, religion. The |lUS8im;t 
ipMt depends largely upon a personal element, the Tsar, wlwt|Sl^ * 
^ the most part an ideal to the masses, ipid as 
connected with their ccclesi. tical eikons The^ 
depends likewise on an ideal, but the ideal is *'to ^y 
and the^spirit of ''play the game" is, after all, noriMt^hHO^ 
sacularisaAfoii of all that is noble and 
^seiijfioo,* 
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itioii cabcs tlu>tr collective personality spring? tr6m an 
jdaal«nnd on the intruistf vdluo of the ideal depends tbe force of 
f flio^pcrbonolity Whet hot a personality founded on the primitive 
,rik;mentsof bulMiistn alhod to a tiaditional indifference can cope 
eucceh^fuilv jxisuudbtv founded on ilu\alry, religion and 

> fail pKiv Knuiiib to lx seen Uuk is scarcely any doubt, 
houewi, abo"i the importance of*thc* part played in human 
nttair<* by fHUson%ilit\ both indivici” •! ind i )nfrtive 
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THE PRESS IN INDIA AND /APAN. 

. •- 

( OMPAiaMINv, 'ANU ( OMKVsrs 


T he Press in Japiii AlturdsSonu* ninous (onti.ists with t|l 6 ^ 
Indian Puss Poih aid ixotu. troin thr same StOOli^ 
that havt. taken imit str<*n,d\, but IIh\ Iiam* home strahgdyj* 
diheumt flmvcis. I bat tluie should bt a iu\\sp.i|Hr PrCSS in' 
Japan at all is m. small tiibul« t«» |.ipdnes« inm*iniity, for th©' 
]an)i|;uage the most lumlHisnAK m the wotld It is entirety 
different fiom th< (l"»u m but i* written in (liiinse ideographs^ 
and ajs- ont uh(i;*i,iph nia\ !m\» s<\iii 1 pionunilatious, each 
hne^n a uewspapn ba^ \ aiuH* i lim iiinmnp lit'sule it, in whi(^ 
the words an spirit m ili* lap.m«s< aljdiabei b»r ivllabary, as 
grammarians prt tn t»' » ill iti fi uiiu, tli< winds spelt, why net* 
limit the ideiigiapli'- ' is a In iiatiiial 4 | i *,111111 They caiUkOt 
be omitted, Ki him whih mu uUogiapli have several prd* 
nuiipiations, the (onteisi is dsn true—om woid may have maoy\ 
meanings, each repre-iniid by a ditbient ideograph. The 
Eogbsh language u not ins tnun the saftu diOuulties. We have. 


"lead,* to guide, and had .i nu tal ; we also have ** rain/* 
“ rein,' and “ reign We manage i(» do without a guide to 
the prpnnnriation of “ lead ,' and any inernbei at the " SimplilSed 
Speltng NjssilIj wuuhl tell us that if we have the ^eiise to 
distinguish " rain ' from " reign " in i onveisatiott wo could 


also distinguish them m reading, though spilt alike. Tfiere 
two rea.son.s why thew dicta do not apply m Japanese . tho 
is that the possibihtus of confusion arc far myt* numerous 
/ in Eaglisb; the 'tccond is that there is an almost complete 
betfmea Jhe collcqiual and the wntten language in Js^psuLv 
Japanese"practice of borrowing from the Chinese Un the 
ol new words required since their adoption of modem 
IKU^ confusion worse confounded in the laiigu8i|<i-{ '*** 
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'iVltb this premise, tlie reader will have no diflteilljr is ssder* 
etahdi^ that, with four thousand ideogfraphs In oosunos use, 
and M many more which may be caUed upon, besides a sort of 
running commentary in an alphabet of fifty letters, the Japanese 
compositor’s life is not a happy one. He wanders among a multi'' 
tude of cases, attended by two or three acolytes who help him 
in gathering his types. He has the one tnfling advantage over his 
fellow-craftsman in Arabir or Ihbuw—he tan set up a wbcde 
''stickful " without having to, lift it line by line, for a language 
which begins at the top nght-haiul enmer and reads doumwards 
comes to the same thing .is otu 'that lx gins at the top left-hand 
comer and reads lat(iaU\. ' 

With a languagi Iik< tlu*' it i" iinpossiblo even to use the 
ty|)cwriter, and t\p(s(ttine niKtiiius aie out of the question. 
Even the hand-setting is |),iinfnl!\ --low and distribution must be 
slower still in compatison \uth the l.icility .ittamed in European 
or Sanskritic hinguagi's Mn diflituliv, hf»\\tver, is notm&uper- 
able, and, wbenoiue it i- sunnounttd tin* ti»t of the process is 
on up-to-date lines St4!et»i>pt pLilis an « ast and fitted on the 
cylinders of iqtar\ ina<. liiix", .ind the outturn thenceforward 
is as swift as even thisjiiisthng .ige dunands It has to be, for 
the circtilation of tin. most populai papci" i" mormous— ^running 
up to a quaitcr of a million 11 i" htn to lx gin with, that there is a 
,great difference between tin* Indian and tin Japanese Press. 

1 think I am w*ell within the mark m sa\mg that no paper m India 
reaches the tenth pait id a (purti t-million urculation, with a 
^consequence that printing diieit ftom the type" ib the rule, and the 
'‘coolie afiords most of tlu moti\e powi'r to the machinery. As 
samples of printing then is litili to liioost betw^eun the Indiaii 
and the Japanese newbp.ip(i" both aie wTetched productions, 
badly printed on the cheapt'bt oi papi*r. Both have the merit 
of riiumpncss. and neither has tlu reputation of pa>nng well. 

Pour reasons may be suggested lor the greater drculatloii 
'Which Japanese papers enjoy as compared with Indian;* the 
peo^e are of a n\pre busy and inquisitive temperament in Japan 
than in India; their system of government simulates many d 
the party excitements of more democratic countries; the ability 
to & more widely disseminated ; and though the poor have a 
herd strug^e to live, subsistence is not reduced to so esftct a * 
cakuktbn as .in’India, and the price of a paper can be sqneeaed 
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siMt of a small wage. 01 tliese fom^tW>pbili^c^ llietor la 
ttsdoobbdly a very powerful one. India has a minimum d{ 
politics^perhaps for its own good. There is no huming ^fhestion 
to be settled by popular vote, no road to Utopi.i except ihht along 
which, it is devoutly hoped, that niystorious entity called the 
Government is in its wisdom loading the < oiinf ry. The advantages 
and disadvantagos of this intm^t iniglit lie sot down, lilKi the 
troubles and lucomptmses oi KoIhusou (. tuso, in parallel f^okijlina, 
and there would enough m tho loluinn of disadvantages tp 
enable any philo^ophn mind to ng.uil tquanimity the shyw 
H^owth of the domouatK )d(al*ii) Indi.i bnftho halanco WOUl^ 
certainly be tuiiud in tavoiii tin (oiulitioii ulmh cncdtuagttli 
the circulation of tlu mwspapn bv tlu stiimiliis it gives, in aH 
but Its basest f<»iiiis to in i«M<nsiifn of tin iiadu’s interest III 
afiairs. 


llu tinulation ot tiit ) ip.uiivi luwsp.ipii, howiviT, )tt<igiiw 
by any ^tanda^d of i\< i i" hio.* oul of ill piopoition to the 
interest»of the majonu ut k kUi in politus iho franchise 
H restricted, .iml th< <io\iinniin( iniv In itpoitidly dofedted 
by a parhainontaiv nntontv without 'oin^ ^ out of office. 
It may even pass and < uioii « h 'i>iatiou i^tinst the will of that 
mafonty lh«* i^ipiil.u noik is not v\]tiiout «licit, howev 4 nr, 
A suDicieni utiniUi of indKiiation nui.tiin'-, M.isoiiod by a riot 
or two in the capitil will jiuki thi fio\( inmoui consider it 
discrcYt to I limb liowu oi louist tin i<- .1 powerful factoi 
in this process, and tlu iikshi «'(»ob< who ii« ims a stone thriingh 
ministerial windows (mU it •.tuh .1 Masiai ih.it In is a political 
unit in .the Stati. and il lu (.111, o ub his paper aicordingly. 
Curiously enwtigh, tin mob is most stuniiou^ and^tho papers are 
most strident m tht virv m.itui wluii tlu J ipam ii* (iovimmenl 
dare not give in to thnr 'Imiour Iwo snricsiful wars have 



somewhat turned th( luad- of the joiiinilist and hi> 1 oadcl(^ ttf the 
street alike, 'flio " go on with th< w ir ' not h historicai, tfld 
the Japanese Press is ready to dorl in war <m the United 
or to annex China. at a moment's notice ri^ lack of 
lb foreign affairs in the Indian ^^rc m is in striking oontrast^tq 
India has certainly grown into a sense of national sohydarify^ 
as a ^pendency, it has no foreign compheations; when k? 
turbMil neighbour is annexed for the better 
<Mrder« the national feeling is not strong enough to 
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of ipr^ileaglci^m, thr>ij|b the annexation may be Ihe sequel 
to tb^ victorious valour oi Indian troops; more often there is 
«t dignified disapproval of the imposition of alien government 
on lands which had not theretofoi< known it. 

As ugaid's tht' libcity of the Pios^ it is very difficult to find 
out viIitH it-' liimts m Japan li< Tli<u to be fundamental 
diffinmcs of \uw both on libuiv and piopricty. Nobody 
could say that tin* Japanesj Pii>^ is not outspoken. It is most 
unsparing,in its (i< nntu latum^ \<u onh this but it plunges 
liglitheartodlv intc» tiu* vilt s| i- \\ Ik n the piesent Premier 
(an Admiral) t«K»k tip «»i1k< n« ws|» ijm is M.iiod witlnmt incurring 
rcprotf, that he was known (< i lu^'piot h\it\ foi aMcptitig commi- 
aions and that the Miuntn nu^ht look on* foi a “big navy*' 
policy aicordingh Oihu jaibh uv n ii« .i*- tneh slandered and 
with as little grotunl" lie n« w^p tpt is u* (ilebialed for their 
"third page." whuli w pop. 1 n i. uhn^ hut (hits little credit 
to the tasti ol ils uaihi" s it ^pm^ n«Mthc! aci nor ma* in its 
indeceiKies Oiu wouKl thiuK tluu w.is n > 1. w ol libel in ihc 
land, y^ct at tlie pustni luoMuni i i i-'i is bofoie tin Courts w'hire 
(he authors ol a^lxxtk at* su< <1 ioi l h< ihii tht < Uh il\ (ornplainant's 
late grandfaihei ' 

In some d nett ions howt\«i * n l*n s is. ib-soluiely muazlcil, 
WhdcUbtiK and t\« <« h««i)si i* iMowmI a- i matter of policy^ 
cveiy now and tin n • Pit»< m UiM .» h * « ih ulat» d to the news¬ 

paper oflu is. foi Inddtiu^ tIu n t< pul hsh I w (>1 d on some happening 
wluch the polic<‘ think it bisi foi tin publu thattbe\ should not 
Icnow, and the snbjuts thus pKwnbtjl lu of such curious 
diversity* that thu< s«*ein^ to bt n hunt to tin extent to wluch 
the Press lonid in siUnud in in i i>i luid, or supposed need, 
without tbi* publu iH'ing in\ th* wisti oi thi Press itself being 
aUe to make «u\\ lomment < iit un it is that tlu prohibitions 
cover ^opinions as well ia< ts Hi>w tai an Indian paper might 
go Scatheless in sfH'akitig iM of th* King-Emperor is, fortunatdy, 
never the subject of exptuiment, but certainly an ind^cretimi 
wotfid hot be atVnded with the abolitions and confiscations that > 
Would follow a disiespectful reference to the Mikado in a newspaper 
in Japan. An Indian yournahst might also preach socialism to 
his heart’s content so long as he did not create a riot^||ait in 
Japan the propagation of socialism is a criminal offence, it is 
SaiU^ near the wind to discuss the benefits of repaUicaatspi'-* 
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H’bat though Dr. Anga. the Japanese legal adviaef to the Cfaixieae 
Goveroment, recently sailed for China with a scheme ol his own 
for an ideal repubhc in hui pocket, wherewith to delivef President 
Yuan Shih-kai from all hi^ viashitud(>s! 

With all its outsiH>Unncss on doniostir affairs, the Japsnese 
Press mamtams an ominous mUiuc with tej^ard to the Strange 
things that sonK'timcs happen in the teceiith a^uired territories 
of Korea and Formosa In 1 o^niosa then is a strict emhaigo 
on the dispauh of luws to fapan and i\«ept an occasional 
official record ot wonditlul plo^Iess. news laie A bebitod 
complaint in a fapaiusc ucw^[m{hi is tlmosi the only notice 
that has evci bien takni c)t a systt m c)i < \piopiiatum which hSS 
borne with threat heac im ss uri I oimosan • ultiv itois A Cingalese 
Huddhist iianit'd i)h nc'ipall i wlio Kiti K did a (apiinese tour, 
addressing tmetingit.as a lepiesentativi' (d the Indian Aryans*** 
and alandcnfig the Indian (locefiiineiit, inu« li to the admiration 
of Japanc'se joiunali to who sud hts wms the morc^ 

conspicuous in that li< was shadovul h\ two Indian detectives, 
stated in one oi his addussis tint tin japint «, had done more 
in Korea in si\ ctan than ttu Biitish had in India m fifty. One 
thing the J.i^miiisi ln\( don* in Koti i piobdily not in Ilf. 
Dharmapalla's mind it tkit llorni monii’iit is practically to 
extinguish the nativ* Fiess onlv two litth apaixna being left, 
which both hav< to in ixtuindv < at* Ini It may be that this 
>5 not mtended ilhlxiallv tor it is a part uf Japan's fixed policy 
to denationalise the Koo.uis absoih them, and make them all 
speak Japonesi It is wottU recuiding, however, that when a 
Japanese wnt< i ns ently ctiticis*>d the Onentai Development 
Company (a subsidist d < om ci n) very st*verely in a korean magasino 
pimted in Japan, the (optes at rived in Korea with the aitidie. 
blacked out, i la Rmst ^ 

There is not a great deal to t hoo&e between the ability Witlh* 
wl&h the JapanesT' Press i» conducted and that which distingoiittes; 
the Indian IVess •The large arculation whir hAhe chief JapaMd 
papers enjoy enables them to < ommand a far more extensive 
sendee than the Indian papers can aspire to. Some Icei^ 
own omrespondents m En^and and Ammca. who cable Ipipmr 
new^ must be confessed that these gentlemen's 
oi^ convey little information in a good many iiimrdSri‘Wt'1^ 
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iiniti, 00 doiibt, with an mabdity to grasp the import of the 
mcnpap Thi* l^t joumalibtb in Japan and India are men of 
0 )rteosivo knowledge and keen judgment, the lesser lights in 
Hither country have yet acquired the journalistic art of cloaking 
a grotesque ignorance in a digmhid disguise On the whole the 
Japanese Press achieves higiui thehts of misinformation on 
Western matters, and its nadiis -^w.illow it with practically no 
corrective, fComparatively f(\x lapanisi know any European 
language, and tin numbrr of 1 iiiopiaiis who icad the Japanese 
papers is infiniti sinial th< h'*'' unjMut mt oms have no foreign 
readers at all, In sides, uiuu o1 tiuin mrmt their errors even 
when they an* pomtid «Mit »11 srnis nf <putr beliefs are 
imbibed by u*«*id< is with no < om t tiv( it ill 

Foreign iuws])ipu‘. m lijm/ onupv •>( Muirse a very 
different position iuni tint of t>i» Xn^^Io Indiin Press, though 
both wield fn nion nithunt* tin' thm linuted (irculalion 
would suggest Both al o IK p ii)lis| nl lii^ih in the interests 
of the rommunitu " wlinli (hnth 'mhIh to thim In India 
the English pipcis .oi tiu ( liii i ..itiimn ot news > even of that 
which IS mainly bf inli ic'^t t<j Inih m" m ) tp m with the greater 
influence and hu<i tiAol tion <• ih« Minmilaf Press, the 
foreign pajHis do not hold suth i p< 1< inant pi in as sources 
of a public luws siy>pl\ mil i lon-uln ih' mu uiit of tianslation 
from the veiiUK ular pap< is is duni I hi is b\ no nu ms confined 
to a lifting of mws itniis lnwi\n it is ol moie servu’e as 
showing to the outsuk woihi tin oi isi ot piibln opinion vrhich 
^^itrould otheiwisi owiii.^ to tlu dtli mltus < i tlu hn.;uagc, hardly 
^become known 

Ihis bungs tis tt* tin subji • t <*1 tin ^nbsnlistd Piesi Opinions 
difler as to the b< luhts to lx lUnvi d iiom tin Croveinment havi||^ 
a newspaper in its pay Smi il of iht 1 mope an Govemmenta 
do it ^d appear to be satistitd with tin. lesults , but there is 
always a danger that tin systun will bung contempt both on^he 
paper subsidised and on its pavmasters Ihis has certainly^ 
happened both tn^lndia and japm, though it''mubt be confessed ^ 
that the Japanese are much greater experts m the art of subsidising 
papers than is the Government of India I he latter was altogether 

itoo straightforward for its %Utcmpts to be succossliiL At « tiino ^ 
^ when a flood of seditious rubbish was spreading devastatiott over 
*the d&Qtrv. the Indian Government thomdit of wamt^ w 
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lUaseniiim^M of more trothful iiiforamtio^imd of scm^ 
l>y becoming subscribers on a pretty large seale to one or two 
pajicrs which w*erc paying the pcnaltv of thdr virtuea in being 
left behind by organs w hioh panden^d to evil passions^ lliese sub- 
sidieswere made knnun to ,ill the \%orld, with the natural nssutt 
that the papers suhsidtsi'd his «ime objects of the most virulent 
cntictsm, In Japan the suhsulv inismess is worked moto 
secretly, ami a sefni-oftuial papet is uiognised mainly by the 
impossibility of anountine foi Os existent and opinions ip any 
other way than b\ supj)t>sin>; th.it it is pud by the State. There 
are, of course items tif i ontuni.itorx tvitUme at times. It is 
singular that wliili in Indii tfu stilKitlii>s aie fur the culttvatiO!|' 
of native opinion m l.ijiui this lan is lai|;elv bestowed on thO 
Showim; ot |j|>an in .1 ta\«iui.ibK light to foieigners. Sciui* 
ofhcial organs app( .11 in i nuli^li .k 1 .•idinvlv .uid there are papers 
pubirohcfl in ( diloinn Ilium md siunglut m Japanese 
interists Wlun tlust ..hut am iditid bv }a|Kinese flk^ restdl 
i> nural> fiinn\ Whi n .1 1 uiopi m e. <-nin>'tinies happt^ns, goes 
111 for the "I >1(1 oi<(( 1 il b.i'.'iii'. !i< <tuidlv oxeidoes it and 


creates ill-hIiim. In liluKiimi tin (iitsoi lii-.ionntivmensothat 
Japan shall shim tlu bngiiti i In th( •viihist Of eouise, there 
is no proof titthio'iiin tlft tin m\\>pi{Mis .md magazines 
bidonging to this (i,.s- di*i( mm m dimt sup|Hnt from the . 
(lOXimment it isiniuiK tint thnt 1 riuothis w iv of acrountiog 
tor them it is hardK m <^sii\ ti. idd tint their ultimate 


effect Is quiti Minti ir\ t>» thit th(‘v Mideavour to attain. 

Judging by thi ainowntot { ipmoiu.mii piililished ipute vohintartlv 
in Ei»glish-s|H akiri^ «onntMt-> dm in tin past few yeats, 
besides tho smallei qutiUitv of wi II mfornied commendation^ 
one would not havi stippostd ih.ti lap in \Ms*in any need of 
urtthciaUy tmproMng toni'ii opiniiui However, the natiiuud*^ 
sensitix'eneas is a \\* il-knoun • md nun ii-.idveitised) quality, antlb 
it does not take a gnat di d of 1 qMiiopliobn literatum tomaJit^* 
theauthontiescoiisidu th( ne<«ssitvol supplymg counteraetiOfl'^ ^ 
^ so, besides tlie daily p ijx^rs thi n are one oi^wo a setni-Ofi$l^a|r«l 
magazines which add to the uety' of nations. Thebin^ f6iEiAsCl| 
editor in a patnota J tpanest pr>se is a quite delightful 'earlcattlii^r 
0ne grave fault of vernacular papers in Japan Ift tln^ 
Ibc^euMM to prejudge cases Notable mstanccs ace 
Jajpaim socialists who were executed two or thiie 

f ^ - k 
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' *' tibn'spirac^,;. case.-' ";b<>tii ■• 

^ Press prodaimed thb gv3t of atd^ed in & 

^ obc^^f xcmdemnation before th*ey had even been arraigned More ^ 
t'^^iCoiirt. The same soi:t of thing happens daily and,:beyar 
'I^^Niiars to stiller reproof. It is, in the last issue, a fault of-the 
I^Conrts as mueh as of the Press. In India the Courts are exti^niely . 
.'Misitive on this jxiint, and not long ai'o the Bombay High Court 
Xsblemnly reproved and penalised a paper for a report into which , 
Ithe most morbid scmsitiveness c;<jiild liardlvread an improper^nir, 
ment. On the whole, however, the Fref>< in Japan is held on a 
much tighter rein than in India. «I'lie law demanding in certaui .. 
..{cases a large pernniary dejtosit a «»t guarantee fund for 
pains and penalties was n-garcU-d a .LP-ai liarddiip, if not an 
infringement of lilteriy. in India. In Japan, however, all news¬ 
papers have to provide lhi> srenrit v. * Hie seizure of a whole issue, 
whether of a daily j>aper ui of a in.tg.i/int*, on account of its con-- 
taining some article' which the poln e • on^ider detrimental to morals 
or ordcr> is a common tK Cunence ; n is .d^) rather futile, for often ' 
the greater part of the issui' in the hands of subscribers*before 
the seizure can be inad<. Soinetime> it is impf»>sible for the 
ordinary critic to discoviT anything in tlu' confiscated paper 
worthy of suppression. • 

“Prison editors” be<'anu* tpiite tornmon in India in the 
blood-thirsty days of the Yu^rmut '.Mthongh tin* Press laws 
in Japan are not af all unlike tht' measures introduced into India 
^,^ 01 : dealing with hediiion by l.onl .MinioV (iovernment.'they V , 
/liaye wot succeeded in abolishing the ‘ prison editor." who is 
Jlitlll U regular institution in vernat ular hcw^jiaper offices, and ’ ’ 
^existence has been ingeniously tr.u ed to an analogy*in the;; ■ 

. :4aat form of Government as it e.xisted under the Slioguns. 

Ml long as the case is not snihciently seriouu„y. 
toMng doum the ire of the law on the wliole staff, printers and all. v. 

ASifor vemacular journalism as a profession, its popularity. ' 
r^th lilt Intdia and Japan is out of idl proportion to its pecuniia^'.i!' 
rewardi^'• {It is sa^ that not even a circulation of a quari^ df^^^ 
luillibh i^Unt& to Japanese editor an income much over 
{4 a mpntbi the great majority of editorial stipends are xncNCd'; 
.^in ti^ he^Wurhood of Ks. 50. Indian journalism is no 
m proportion to its circulation, arid editoil 
^mark in India than in Japan, i 
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^ 11 ^ ' ' ' * ? 
miserable rewards probably account wv tnany oitbeMiCtftcoiniii^ ^ 
/)f the Press in both countries, bift il the fwbho wfll «Qt pay for». 
good journalism it cannot expect to get it. The iMtli possibly 
lies in a want of popular discrimination due partly to tbe noveltyig 
of the i^ofession Dungs will doubtless improve as tune goes (ni» 
and meanwhile the Indian or Japanese journalist who is badly 
underpaid for ijood pioncei ^ork ha** thf satisf.n'tion of knowing 
that he ib woiking foi a future 4»ncratu;u whuh shall bd 
to appreciate merit and show discernment in its reading. 


Japan 
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THE DREAD KEALITIES OF LIFE 

] "*HE founder of nuddhism \x.i/l)\ tlx ^iiut onicr ol his father 
carefully shirldfd fiotu (\(i\ si^ht oi woe, and as far as 
IHjtSsiblc protected fioni nU tii< • blasts of lib that blow upon 

ordinary mortals. It was tin i»i ih< iomi parent that his 

royal M>n should f;ro\\ up in liappv uiior.ux < oi the existence of 
the problem oi pain that ptoldt ai wlinh has vexed and baffled 
the most thoiiglittul nu n i.l » *• i\» .ut (i lutama's eves were not 
allowed even to IxIioUl lin su his <i) sinii,\\ ili «r pieiie the tender 
heart; his eais wkh nt»i pt itmtti <1 to Iitai tiu* nics of those.' 
who wept and yould not It •oni}<*itMl bnausc those for whom 
they shed the bittei i< u \m.< in» within leaih of voice 

orfrtcndlv hand. Ilu «in«lnu»m i>*wn th •( sotiowfuiexperience 
plaits and plaees upon tin htow i>l m aas not to be' 

%vom by tins muul»-ta\iunnl lU «l\ piime. Such was 

the well-ineaninf: bui wholl\ vain d< tuinin.ttion of his father. 
But such fond laneieswm <li'onud toi in spitt’^of every precau¬ 
tion the tlmughttul and (Uiioiis pinni uosnuI the threshold of 
thCToyal (Ktlace .iml witn« sM‘d lights «>j uoi* that wTung his heart 
and Stirred to tin (Upth" his fount oi KvinjMthv • 

To most oru> ihiidliood and Nonih ai< hki the walls of the 
roysajl palace that bomnUd tin < \pi in lui ot tiautama. Youth'is 
above pn else a turn ol )o\ Youth thiists’for joy. and is gifted 
with a short memo!> of its own wrongs and pains. A&^tfae 
tentades of youth are out to gather pleasure^ ahd somiws 
and trials aio onlst incidents by*the w'ay, no mere thought of than 
the knocks received in a scrimmage or the scratches one gets 
while piddng blackberries. Indeed, youth is capable of turning ' 
the most tragic circumstances of life into a game or a pastime* 
Witness a b^d of children pla 3 riiig at funerals for example. 
The, sbrr^ life are drowned in its deeper joys* 



Tai DtasAo asAutfissSM ifflU*;. • «st 

i., ■ 'All.'' /■ ■■, 

least tmiil the hotv arrives viiett 'ait4‘ 

. begins to sift the heap of garaeivd ejqieneiieh'and divide 
wheat from chaff. To some tlii& awakening coffM^s earlj^, and to 
others it comes late in life. It docs not always csome at the tim^ 
when young people begin to talk solemnly sibout ** the jproblem 
of pain/* and **thc enigma td life.” We begin to talk ahont 
ahese things early enough, iind are quite familiar with the 
vocabulary lung before ue have had any exjicriencc of what it 
really expresses. We rate h the^ iiiient n|hs‘i h ol our seniors^ or 
we read about the pinbiem in Ixstk^. in it ina\ tx* that the Sad« 
bitter wml of tin* wot Id eehois in oiti sou! Hut just as yoimgand 
inexperienced (X'ople can t.iik* ghbl\ of the (hep problems of«tha 
spint that are still hut (liinlv desuted upon tlu* lar distant tipiof^. 
their own spiritual hoii/nn, ^o tliosi who h.ivt* iwver felt a real * 
pang and who liavt n<> liistdi.ind knovvhdei of sntfering, can 
talk fretdy of "the dread lads oi life,*’ ‘ tin* problem of pain,'* * 
‘iife’« insoluble lusvti i u and itn \phi ,d>ilitic‘s ” 

Hut the houi of awaki iim.. do* s < onn , when foi the first time 
a man becomes t \pt tiuu ut.dlv .iw.ui ot tin i dread facN knd 
insoluble nijstems Ihev it loims it in s».u(fly nef'cs&ary to 
ask. for there* au v.iru'tus .dino'! iiiuuiyi i.tble oi th<* extx*ncnCe. 
Here, for ex.nn(de, is .t po<»i Ixd iiddiu wu’iiau who iur months 
past has been fighting with* d) iu i It eblf -otn u^th foi mere breath. 
Her life hangs on .< iiiniv tfiii.id tli.it nmy snap tO*day or 
(r>>nv>rrow', how soon no skilh d pliv '>< lan i an tt It. Life ts already 
on the wing, and as swallows hovir tougd tht old nesting place 
cre they take tin ii di paitun so h< t lift hovi i'^ round the tottering 
Jxody ]%ady to di part at anv niom. nt to a more (oiigcntal home, 
^sk that tXid ndch n patn nt hi i '•tory Hu will tell yon that 
tWity years ago she was the mother of five "sturdy rfuldrem, 
and the possc^ssor of aveiage lu <iltli .uni strength Life wa,s a sweet 
song. Every lispjiq?^ tongue, an<i cv'trv dutili of baby^' 
wgp an eloquent tcstimonv to tin ouicus tfie bountiful Pathesr* 
bad bestowed, and they were all prophetu of better thinup 
come. They were •fulfilments and promiv'i laden with hppt*'^^ ; 
a day dawned* the record of which w«is eiit as with a pep eff ^ 
upon thait poor w'oman's quivering heart !t was a 
» for death “Jtbe shadow feaicd of man*’ spread his piiddns<t 
happy hoiae and within two brief weeks carried 
darhng ddldren and seriously threatened the HIS 
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Consolalion not wanting. Faith wai not «cli|n>ed 
Cod waa not forc;<jttrn Tht^ glonous hope was not ignored, r 
But that i««itnir>lit and the shadowed w'ceks and months that 
lo&owed it h iM ni \(i lK«n loigotti n and the wound then made 
in the hi an ha-) never Ixs n heded. Olhti loiS'^es followed and 
there Wa-' no *'ti( ngth 1 < ft to st.uid ii|» .iKaiiist them, and so twenty 
yearti tluit shadow u}M>n tin iHdlm mu a ' onfirmcd tnvahd 
and now ioi httun w<.u\ \oais Ihi only suivixing daughter 
has had to luai tlu huiddi iiuUiM < ’»< <ludid lift ihan lUt 
off, 01 <i)inost lean (ul oil limn th* mimit of jo\ that iheers 
and lift edit s us on oui itil nun < 

iluistanu tiu iwiktuMi i )* n is moilui 1 tnnlv wiapped 
inwiods whuh th* «»!)'«• i\<i m« but tlu 1 « i'>i and only the 

tmtward loiiM ntional t xpn ssu>u of 41 h >.1)11111111 ^Mitf tlu^ feci. 
IheirS was a hapi>\ liouu tvjx < t H* mii md /c htsi\eiy act 

helped all to undnstaiul \ hat tlu\ i« ilh uuant whin on 

bended knee and with lobUtl btiiuls tlu\ lis|Mtl or said ‘Our 

Fathei whitli ut m lb t\n» lb w n tlu 11 sun .ind«shield« 

and his smili ol aj»j»i(\al w is tluii iMnding gieat 
lewatd. Iffiundt m bi bui rd tv iru lul with hoo^»s of tuple 
*'teel/‘ thill how sttoii^ .Ills, ') i\ bill tlu bund oi union 
tutween this man tiul b diivtnl 1 u ul iiubhow teitible 
must httM Ihiu *!u wiiiuli th i svp^iiiid tluiu' Ihit a day 
tame will 11 tlu sUii»w Is blutinl ui vt uud da\ md the world 


piKUiwliKhlu had sbt m with sub sdtt luiit siuh glOMOUS 
splcndoiii was piunL.id'n i dllkms■^ dnpn than that of night. 
An accident onuiiid md th waiiu palpitating loving, all- 
«^mhiacin^ hfelkd b<iiu its (le h(d t th( in u It to its permanent 
buOdlng in tlu h« ivins Ibu* too tlun was consolation*^ 
encouragement, *tuth, U'd hope umhnumd and m the end 
blessed p.ice. }hit pt. i w is w v ouh »tt(i untold agony, and 
not wiil^out a wound 10 i loo^ di \\n t oi'battle There wa» 
the awakening of a w holt'1 iniih lo Mu diVad realities of lif$/* 
I 0 some of them u tanu aiui manhood and womanhood bad 


Ikh'h mehed, whdi* to iithirs it t.mu m hfi dewy mom, but 
to aU of them it came in the stern, emphatic, unapologetK way 


>uch awakenings generally lonie 

And ^ at some time and in «ome way w*e ate all awakened 
from our dreamy slumber by these dread realittes. To one the 
^awaktning comes tlirough broken health* orippied energies* 

1* a ♦ ^ 
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paral]^ endeavours. To another It the reverse" 

of fortune, the loss of worldly goo4s, the failtot^of eheilidied amhi* 
tions and carefully projected s^cmes, ** the hopes that have turn* 
ed liars/’ To another it comes through the loss of fn^ds, the 
breach of trust, the whis^x^n'd scdot, the betrayal of confidence. 
And to another it corner through the fading of the vision splendid, 
the passi^ of love, the mxstonous. inc\pli« able change of feeling 
that withers life and dues up the fount of hoj^e. A favourable 
breeze had filled the saiK and the bat k was being blown towards 
the harbour, but suddenly the wind died aw.iv and the boat Was 
becalmed on the high seas tai aWa\ fioin home ami rest Otheia 
are awakened by the (.muni eMiits oi Itfi b\ sudt things as 
coal-pit explosions, djs,jstiis slnpwtuks the devastation 

of plague, the r.tvagts ot tainiiu iml th< duail hivor ot war^ 
and in the midst of all tin aw tul sih m t md >< < iinn ^ alootness of 
Ciod. 

These* expeiieme'' ami ob^ ^xatioiis < tiisi tlu iron to enter 
into the^souls of nun and had inaiiv, ngiitlx or wionglv, to find 
expression for their in l*nn\son'. words 

‘And lini< a luaiii.h ittiiin di '« 

And 1 111 t tur\ -inuin •tliiui 

rherc are times wh« n i^\« n tin l.otliini is liard put to it by 
these enigmas of hf*' liun an on u.ioii-. whyi < veil the best of 
men m tempted to think what Okv would ',hrink from putting 
into formal speech nainclv, that it tin d« si mies of this world were 
in the bands of some arch-hend who (ielilunately plots and 
ingeniot^sly plans how he ma\ most siu«i ssfully «ind < rueU/thwart 
and buffet, men. he could not (omeivt* of a treatmoflit 
more harsh or cruel than w'hat is meted*out to 4om<* 
people we know It look-* at tnm-^asif some skilled but 
cine! aldiemist had Jaid his finger upon human lives, and by 
a single touch had tamed all their hoarded gold to dross! Tliia 
thought is a wrong one, is but a sp(*ctro of a mmd temporarily 
deranged, but it embitters and unnerves m^y a 
indul^ such a thought is irreli ;ious if not indeed atfieistie, , Vtd 
matter how dark the night, may be, the sky that 
down tgkid us is studded with stars whose light ia oottstaihl^g^ 
,,unciiangiiig>^ **A11 things work together for good 
love ^^Theae li^t afSictions which are but lim' 
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wcirk i(>ilt iotusaht more exceeding and eternal weight ol glory.' 
Su<:1i «tars of hope ’and promise shine upon our darkened ways. 
H«i|>py is he who has learned to ’’stand alone and find content- 
m^t in the stars/' for they are but the guiding Eye of God 
which IS ‘'u}K>ii all that fear Him, upon them that hope in His 
mercy ; to <leliver their souls from death, and to keep them alive 
‘in faminu " * 


<OHI.KT BOYD 

WatiUwan 



A FEW SKETCHES BY T^E WANDERING MUSEE. 


{CvHttniud fnmf nut last Xumber) 

V\ Illl sfRATKlN r<» SIlllCI\'s l»()l M. 

V AIN aiti^t' what iiiidniss -.w i\«t ihv iiiihiiiDn ^ < in'*! thou dip 
tliv pt'iKil in till oiloiii^ ni tip li\ tiul (issunim' or tliio 

fli'cttng •shallow'' lit iloutl*. inti tin |>hii« ni tip titluitm'^ niiisid 
t»f thi'skylark on tin t«t\\ii'' \uun, iiid n«»l \imi is SlivdlovN wrtist 
'»nd the M'ina!‘»ho\M I ml thcMiiii m i iv" i»l iln x t tint; sun, are 
Ip r biush 

Os Sirist. I HI loSDtts Pis<tl» 

I di IS sttfiiinL; ]it« I 1 dit mi ip'u iimid inotlier ItAv itaid 
''life IS real, lih Is I IMP st , \Vi do iiii ni tip <liv no bss tliati io 
the night We fuiisi w< Idtii u< dM iv ml di*^ I h foie we resoivo 
and a^t. The prisjui no lis than iIp }>• t * [Mi-dj, giave do find 
in Stygian waves, .upi flu Imui • In nji'- t » loll<*w •.int We err, 
we oile*nd, wv ilothe ouisthi with \ imi\ v m wt suffer tiiid for i 
%inie do^wem to <njo\ 1 had iIp* Pinuh is thy draw# asi»!» 
the veil that shadows our iih Up (ron'isppM in the waki* ni the 
new creed of* iutmisni tails u)i in i t> w dtpplirif^ lines, i bout of 
dreamland freaks 

I \M I 

The solitary crow h df (>p r row tip 'oidsmith bilmrhcrs^ 
IB rfiythmic blows, th«’ suii-huint hawkd in the iioon<l<ty time*, thlt 
sunbeam dust in«>ijenre flows, the ii/url with aimless loolpk, 
and my half-closed c>i» conjur* up a world of fifrgotten blhft. £ful 
sttddeidy the wind blowt and moans and wbi^tlcb ttirougfl ni¥ 
window cldDks. The forest heads of palmy proves matntaliiaperpetw 
' swing. It kxdcs the world is .igain aptir with change nod fi ttw 
shaking oS its sloth. Why should I alone, a sotflle^ Hte 
When mtnie gxopnd girds up and cnes life »footionr 
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1 dra^v a jncttln; in liglit liomottr. I dip this side and the nose 
-lei^bcn'' lIiH stroke again makes a wanior digbt, and a third 
msies anothn on a ciiair reclined It is woeful, yes, this picture’s 
pUl^t. Kacii stroke indeed doth mak<* a wight and a newer life 
h grows out ot every iHiiid. Ik* not this pictun short or long, bow 
not ihweli tt> every ihann Draw thvsilf but bi‘ not drawn. Be 
not <1 vp<>it to (iimn)HtanM 

lO 111 \MI III K<»sO\ 


ik'hold, till ol itiX'th IfiVi tintli pour li]> magic spell over 
the Ka>^t. His vohi i^. tiu vum Indian su'e*. of )ore and his 
theme is again the nur subhnu Hail pioplu t ’ Open unto us the 
\ision1hat secth lih’s pioloun 1 i i su u uui liiunxU ii^* God’s breath 
flows in all that lutuie t.dU hn 'wi llx '•acitd buath that bids 

the atom inoNt iimvi >> iis iu ihiiiK .h « ind go Io gitatest heights 

it is given to to ii'.t ioi iini )' ihi ptniliged being whose Will 
swings in itgioii' widi md doun hii isi )i unli iioldc'^t things. 

Os 4(<>IIH11<N01 LtjVl 1*01 M»5 

As natute \ mx d 1 ut «.• tiimio iU<iing forms and bid 

them nio\e wnh po.tin |«>\ it>\( wi.iMs aiound its beloved 

many, many i sptoi.d •xadt ion <t« t.nu\-begotun world, and 
drinks the bixittious m that iiiatn^ tiiat kmdlis a*nd tiissolves its 
soul 111 ethereal w.uts I in liannn <\i-ihat dait ttie .imorous 
looks, the hetiMiig lyi a*.t that •vtiiimion'- liu dimMui blush, the spright¬ 
ly wit that linghteii" dx sombu dipth' ilu ntle step that but the 
green gias« binds, and tiu vlmidx locks th.it imlKiwer many a stolen 
Jdss lend evil \einal wtng" to l.ini\ s fiu.iit^ Dh. baid of beauty and 
k>ve, play on th> tunes to hues imim hanging themes, and let the 
bearts of the youth, lik« lotus ind on tiu dews of love’s ambro^at 
jovs, 

• l)\ SlIlM, A \oi NG Witt. 


Tijjf Zephyr plays on the timph locks, }Hc lover’s gentle curias 
with whispers sweet. The hvaunth wafts delidous airs and thetfose 
forgotten kbses. The evening skies shed golden colours on thy cheeks 
and the l:^be biul sing< hartnonious hours. But whence horn thy 
comert^ eyes a streak of pity runs on the wight by thy side, and thy 
heart like a billow sends up many a stream 'of hot-felt sighs ? Why 
does thy soul pent up thus set a hardened seal to the doors of gottk 
^ove ? Bediaps thy cop is witli bitter liquid filled by hands that 
. ytdted thee ibo that human form. But shall not love free thee kim 
^ ^tlH ^tan|^d weW ot custom ? 
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A FSW SKJSTC^iiS 
PimiTuuK 

How am t to thmk of tliee ni}*Vhild ? Thon^Mstt 4 Seeting form 
aaobs tile expanse of tny memory Hardly three emwitets had passed 
and yet the patn'y of hfe and its tv kW )oys si'ere thme. Full keuls of 
hrettm^ and raoment> of inncH ent gk < (rowded thy h£e*a hot ^rt 
space Memory saddi ns oui hh sadd< i aie thottghid of OUT past 
pleaburts, but sad«lest still au of those we had loved heimv. 
We loved thee when xii M thu* fttituiu do we*pme we have then 
not? Death lay his k\ hands hm it tn sinih tiu budding aotti T Ah 
what a gap in nitun ' Iht ur thi c uth ind tin lire made thee« 
By the seU sami ui earth ind Sue u ist thou too soon coasttmedL 
IxUtlia massive waves s\\c|)t tlk I iw ii '^iKuk trow ns thy head, 
hhall wc heai thev mi ui th< evtiuiiK bret/i, sit thet tn the setting 
sun. tcel thv presenci in tlu ish i >t ttu dissolving caitli ^ 

For thee wc in content tb b \u ik toiinbrue ilu* weakness of 
sfinovv to ''bed iunininc ttais t<> dn lOi oi pi lUs Iio^h's and false 
}N rv luncatioii 


*/ id* r>. 
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^ iConchfdtd /torn om hisl Number) 

(IIAPirix* \. 

Tin: Oku.IN ui iin f wmagi 

H AVINCj tr.md Knuli'^h litiiitnit tn it*' Mmici, m* have 
nothing nniio t(» < 1 «» tlnu ti» i\innii< vtr\ biuflv into the 
origin o( tlu* lani:uaf;t ami tiu ^i.Mlaii'Hi*' win iib\ it pass*L‘d trom • 
the oi a Ixiinli*-*' iMihui'tii into a lUar and welb 

defined !<t lea 111 ^ llu la ilu )>ii.itual iiibt ^ who, crossing 

from tlu* estuane*' ol tin J Hu »ml tin Khim\ i:M(lualIv drove the 
Welsh int(« the Westi in llilNaml laid tlu iciimiatioir(»f the inodem 
Britisli races. uiH -aMplu ited hkt Must <ail\ Mirts ot sjX'ech. 
'flic inflectioiih, p'lHeis ami tuist luim" wlmh art snU abundant 
in the “Low Dutch' laimuact'. ut that |ait of.Etiiope*\%’ere 
once chaiacterisiu nl «*ld Kiv^li.sh . and in .<»innanng Ncther- 
landisl), I'lismn and Danish with tlu ii)tii|nt b.dlads of Scotland 
.yet .become aw an a \«Mabnlai\ and ti* a less exteftt, of a 

grammar bt'aiini; some usi'inblami to those, but whuli have been 
eliminated from ’ lassu .d Liudish lnd< i d. it may lx* said that this 
language U the only (me ol the D nt(*iih t;ioup w’hich has discard¬ 
ed the iMficunibnuices rt'fvned o* and whuh*|mts the words of a 
sent^ce into a icasonable and immediately intelligible ordor> 
besides employing compounds <ti 1 atm and Greek in lieu of mdeft 
combinations. Tike a common phiasc such iiN,—“ I shall take 
a second-class ticket “ a Dutchman has to say lor this, “Ik 
sal een kart}! vor de tweadi das nehincn/' where you are not 
sure nfhai he means till his sentence is finished.* And note 

* HeUl'ilM hMiU the leet 'Kord you ooukl not be nute whether he inMAt t» 
tike ^ tklmlor hinodll or to give it to estother. 
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that neariy every word is more or less i4||iiticajl Wtb its EtigU$h 
equivalent, yet one feels that to read a jpage of^ such sentences 
would be pain and grief to u<4 

So again, ^^ith what the experts call old English/' we 
are told that laic m the tenth century* theie was a ballad made 
in that language on the defeat uf the Siandinavian pirates by 
Earl Bnhtnoth at the battle of Maldon in And this is 

how It beguib - j 

• 

*' Het tha bnrcl bnau ^Hionias gaugan thact 
Hi on tham la ^(tdt^ialh stodoii ’ 

Ihis IS not eibbiiNli it is i\en an ambitious literary effort 
if ue pkMse to sa\ s»i but vm lould not \< iituie to say it is the 
language of l<un\son In fact tli.it supronu aitist published a 
version of a latn ballad ot this kind lianKly < iassid it among 
his *' lran**l€itions fitan (01^1.40 tongms, availing himself 
<>i another lendc'nng 111 ptosi to tn.ililc lum 10 tuin it into a !»ort 
of poem in English 

Ihe (Muiod irnimdiatcl^ < h.iucii was. in the 

^outh of ljiio|)t (iiu oi (onsidtiibli illuminatiou which 
priduivd in itiigland 'soim thing .uialoeous to \\li.it in Persia 
is kiioMn as false I)*i\mi ’ At tin did of the 13th 
century tlu tiiuniph ot tli< (tiidfs eid th« |ltos]M rity of some 
of the Italian Ktpubhis had biougbt about 1 t<in|H)rary uvtiiaa* 
tion of which Dante was at omi tin piodmt ami the recorder; 
and the establishment of }n ttv t^iannus in most ot the republi* 
ran Stafes rather incrcasid the si ms of mltun, by the erectiou| 
of standards*of taste, and bv making ovi r riiibtai^v life to a class 
of professional soldiers I Ik litth courts of the tyrants patronisi’d 
the arts, the citizens did then licst in thc' pursuit of commerce * 
with its intercourse uitji the East. an inglorious luxury took the, 
place of rough but manly frt'cdoni Scirm* ic fraction of ihle^ 
Ught, some echo of these tonc^b of melting melody found thdi^^ 
way into England V>on after the subsidence of*the Black Death 
and the French war; and the Papal vandal that began Jtt IdOfiT 
naturally affected mean's minds in all ('at holic cemntri^ Ivheieti^*.^ 
relaxation pf physical calamity gave time foi thought. * ** 
Then the period immechatcly preceding the accasaioavd^'' 
Edward III wan in England a time of considerable act!vlt^^ thoi^' 

4 
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hardly lavourahle to the development of art—^whether litcrar>», 
pictorial. oi al c ttlturo there was took the form of 

architecture, and the fine c hurrh-building of the ap^e was far 
in adv.iiK r of any literal y undt rtakinK> whah —whether m French 
or Tallin might tiiiiKilv apfM.d lor la\oui A voluminous verse-’ 
writer, named Adam I)a\\ i> beluvid to have produced a 
quantit\ ol rhyn;n about IJkMi whnh (liaiucr appears to have 
had in Ins eye when hi was i<llm.i the Kim<‘ of Mr Ihupas and 
iccoiding Die hostih < iitii ism ofahi llo^t of the labard, the jovial 
but shutt'tempeKd llaii\ P>a\it\ Mont tin saiiii tune Kobert 
of Gloucestei bioii^ht tut a tl)\nud dnonitU in which H an 
interesting imidental 111>tn < <1 tin pitv.ddii iashioii of speak- 
ing, tlu styU isalit.uK t«»« mhah !<•!>< K.uling -- 

“fill went tlui m In <1101 lu \\<Mld< 4 ount!\s iiom 

That hi lioldtlii to )ii I ktiidi s|k(i]i but 1 ngi loiidc oiu 

At Wl I DU wot \ol to tii.iu botii W (1 \t 

Voi till nioit til (I I ■Mill Mill till iiioii wtiitli ill ys." 

Bcfoie this (amt tin loii^ .nnl linuii ttnit of the Barons’ 
war, in the in bit rii,n’ ol limn ill md hi-’ worthless father 
nothing worili•utoidiii ^ w »s pi dutd ihoiuli tiun* was no 
moment of total siitint 

The Homahie vt iilittd l»\ W liter Mott, lias 

b('cn with some tiqilidtiKt issi n<d to tin Mai ttnd is in 

the Noithiin dialitl Ol tin smu }Kriod i- Pit Ou./ and the 
tf^hiuVfiak assi.inid Vnholas ot (lUiUlfoid a southern 
writer, who usis tin ttdlowiiiL. st\i( 

“ fill wa--in lilt "Mnn It daK 
Il^oiii sutliiK dith(i\ iiile 
1 th luidi hoPt ^ii tt tail 
Am huh ami a at nuiitineale 

ihe pm tv ball id iHgintiing 
** Sunuii Is Moriicn in 
Liiudi sing cucii ’ 

is <»f the same jienod, a*- aNo the Arctta Rinole, or Role, 
a tn^Mi^c on the duties ot female .uuliontis, * the Omtu/umfA 
metrical arrangement of the (ii>spoIs intended for Church use, 

* XMttedby tb» Kcv. Jas Mocna, and by turn ascribed to Bp i^aor 1937} 
the llxigliih III j^diMAikt and cm be fc«d wiUi a little «tttd> wd pnwhee. 
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by Robert Orme, an Augitst^nian Canon; land lastly the 
Brut of I^iyamon. priest of Be^dley» about 120St< Tliis jwem 
about 56,(HKt linos m length is a translation of a Work by the 
Jeiseyman tommonly kno^^n as "Robert Waco'* in the mythic 
history of the ancient Biitons With Liyanion we may bu said 
to tmi(h bottom he is thought tiMinbody the current language 
of the time , .ind an un« outh language it is , c •* * — 

\n pi cost ua& on Itodeiy 
Layamon wa^* \ h«»itn 
lit was leomnacllu s ‘one 
Ltdhe him bto diihtiu 

}h‘>onil this wi .tM un.ii>i< to tiau liu luielish language' 
the ihtgyineii and < hioim Iii>*wnti' in I aim , Waie and Map and 
Mane de btanci* an intilhtiibli in thtn old tashioned hit mb; 
but the vein u idai is what iht iMiln i hiitoii in .t iiding with Hamm 
lecogniM'd as ‘Anelo's ami wim h it s« t m, pidantic iiiysUU* 

*< ititiii to rail h\ am < thu nani* 

The vaiitius -«t\](’io| this piiiintiM tunaiii h.ive however, 
been foi sonu turn pa^t known is I n >ii->h nt \ uioiit denomina¬ 
tions who h iiijiN Ih umUistoiid tnaii a *lnono](vii ariangement, 
namt'ly — 

tirst truHstfioH * HMMi IJiMi Indus the language 

IS seen stiugqling to shak« oM la'll, t* nsi and gtndtu, descnbcd 
by HalUm as the p.issnig ot Niiqlo Sa\oii into Lnghsli. HuUiaent. 
in tlie opinion of that abl< liM' nan, to (op'<titnte "a new form of 
language;" Hie most \alual>h moinnmnt ot this process is Jhe 
Saxan ChonnU bringing down tie in-toiv ot thi southern part 
of Bntain to A 1) 1154 llie aiitliorship ot t}^ early portion 
ha.<tbeen traditionally asinlnd to King Alind . but that is some¬ 
what earlier than tly* |j<Tiod undci ' onsidi r ttion, althougti the 
language Wd:» nearly stati man ttom th< tnm oi Allred to the 
Norman conquest 

Late **old English" is held to hav* somi ^^nall increase of 
archaism; and it ts dated h «m 8fKl to IIJIM), .md imludes 'Hhe* 
works of King Alfred in the end of the ninth lentuiy." 

Early "old English'* (7fi0 to 8fK)) is illustrated by BacdU 'I 
("Venerable Bede"), bum about 673 near Durham, the author of 
a very famous Latin EccknasUcal History, who has tedt a verna^' 
cQlar translation of the Gospel according to St, John^ which he 
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had just time to <oniplete when overtaken by death in 735. 
Baeda /^tves wmie })articulars rt'garding d still earlier writer, 
Caedmon, the pulativt* author of a poetical work which is 
thought to have suj>iihod some ideas vx materials for Milton's 
Paradise Lost. 

All sorts of doubts have b(*en pro})oupded as to the author 
’ol this work, whnh m.imlv a 'parapluase''--as it is generally 
entitled—of the eailier rhaj)t(i'.,t»l tin Suiptiires (ailed Genesis, 
with subse(]nent {nutions endinc "ilh an oimin.d narrative of the 
triumph of ('hiist ov<*i Saian \Ii ihat is on r»*i oid of the suppos¬ 
ed authoi isdeiivid fiom a traditTon put on r< otd bv Haeda, to 
the eltert that Caedmon w.is a ^initoi in ilu Abbev of Whitby 
in Yorkshire, ^^ho^\a•' patiomsul h\ Hilda the Abbts^on account 
ot a gift «>i poetiv wlmli In asjulnd tt» .i Msion . and the date 
* (Unsigned to tins t‘\(‘lit i^ A 1) (iso Sunu paitsot iht text were 
preservi'd by Hat da sniiu b\ ICiiu Allod. and there is a 
maiuisdipt ot tin* tunl niil\ji\ in tin l>odKi.ni Library at^ 
Oxfoid. Ihe o]union mion' s, hol.ii'. u that siveial authors 
are to Ih‘ sup|^>ostd ii d n bu bun <tbMi\(d that a Latin 
Vi'ision was published at ‘In lle^ie in l(i.S5, uhnh might well 
ha\e beiMi known to \ldton How t.n an (•idii)ai\ English 

reader of edmattoa umld lM\e umvI tiu pai iphiase without 
some sueh assistaieie ma\ Is* jndivd.iiom a spmiiu'ii taken from 
the desc'nplioii ol the eiu nu ol mankind sitting forth on his 
fatiil mission:— 

K 

*’ Ifaeletli hilm on Ik a tod as« ti« 

And thoum tull luamh stband. 

S}>tnn,nu'd span{.um 

Whieh iHMiig inteiputed is >aid to be “old English'" for:—- 

^ “The (hilf ('n lioad his ludinet vt 
And it tull stioiigU bound 
Fastened with dasps" • 

Hut things df this soit aie oiU> pro^xT subjects lor special 
■Ip^tudy, like the Vedas or the Odes of Pindar and they have no 
jxurticular connection with our present subject beyond showing 
Irom what rude and rough beginning^ our language and litera¬ 
ture have arisen. We may 1 h* pretty certain that if England 
, and Scotland had been left to their indigenous resources, they 
"^wuuld had Utile Uterature than tha Faroe laiands. 
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Id point of fact, hoi^ver, onr conntiy iMka tiot him ^ entirely 
divided from the rest of the worl^ »ince4)^e days of Horace. In 
the 14th centurv we notice the Italian inten'onrse of which \Ve' 
have t»ecn an example in the t ase of the Sonnet, in which Surrey 
a*as the fir^t to the i oriec t Italian form M soon as the Civil 
Wars were over a strdhfj tin rent in fioiii Kraitro which never 
teased until the nutl^e of the IStli lentuiv w'hen the current 
was reversed and Fmu h \\liters he'*aii to Vojyy ours. kHho 
inspiration of Knhaidson ^Maii\.iu\ lias bten litnted at 
above, althoiiqh lathei as a «<*nj«stme than as a certainty. 

In tonrhision \te nnisi admit that tin l'in»hsh ('lassies, like 
the English {M'ople Mimallv ^low a nu\t<l stiain .ind arc none 
the worsc\ hut all the bttiu lui so doiivi What the future 
may luiv« in stun h>i us it,would b« ln\cnul the s<o|)e of this 
little studs tofonttU h t us tin.illv t spu“s .1 hojH* that w'litersnow 
living will ni\ii l(>i>;tt tin 11 .n it pn di f essoi > hut will Ix^ar 
thciiisd'lves e\i r as iiiheiitoi*- of ,n it ti iditioiivi and 1 iti/.ens of nO 
mean rpv Ks|M’(iall\ let 11-. i>«\n » that Muitinuity has 

Inen th*^ ptMiliai < h o u It ti^ti* •>{ otn whol< literature From 
(.licUKot and W\<liil( to M.u uil t\ aii<l I< nti\son we may find 
ouasional in(« iMiption- ol pioun but tin sp>iit of the race 
lemams a spun of lo\e and ln>{M i)i inodtritiui and energy, of 
reverence foi the past and. < oiii.t loi the fiUitie 


En^ihnd. 


J1 O. KEENE. 
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SADHAXA ' AM) A PESSIMIST 


<<CADMANA ” Ull into tin' h.'iinl .1 fir \\M> an out and 

w out p(*S';innsl. I'hcrr w.i^ iim <*;iiimi-%ti«- t lriiKMit in hn naturt*. 
ll is, tlMToforr, not tii.n ! di noi tin.I " Sadiiana " ijiiite 

to his taste. In lart. ih*- im-un.iI »1 ihr lH»t>k lhr^'w iiim into a 
melancholy ht In- was nni. !i ii|. t i-y ir.nlin^ the simple truths 
‘^so simjily state<l in thr hmil: Hi >1. pi*.! ivin\«‘ir.l fiotii his fit when 

some of his frirmis < .dlnl »>■) inin uln ili. 1 tlmv had n-ail 

the book and if sd. wh.n « *!.■. 1 n !i id piodm-rd np.ni thrm, the 
pessimist hi*.:; 4 *u» li> ijiu-.stii'ii iu' tmu l. l-iili-a-' 

’* Havr you n ad ‘ Sadh.m.i ' n .isk* d 

“ Yt“<, " nil’ll s,.vri.il \I):.. - IiU'-l iV 1, lilv 

" How dill you hkr tli., I tip .]U a n w.i* .id Irrssul to 

one ol the mm who had s.tn! \r- a-- j .;i; .pt d* rid-. d o* 

make this individual hi.s \ii tnu, ijp Nr- wa- wry loudly, 
nnhesitatingly and. finridorr. tin duiiv* 

*' Very nimdi indrrd, “ n'pli ! V s: I mjovod roa*din|* 

the hook. It is >o iro.-li, l>iii.:ht and, rtnl Tiiorc is not a 

.single nutlaiu'holy thought in Hu wind,- ,.,,k |i in>pired me with 
liope, it hill'd me with jo\. 1 «■! I\ \m tl.ai the author w^^c not 
so bri<d. ' Sadhana ‘ • .i> a l . I a hlr—ing to* ns in the 

midst of our soit«Avs .m<l anxunii - 

'■‘So >»0U admit th»it thnr i^ sju ii a liiinji as sorrow in this world, '* 
said the^pessimist " You. ai any i.un, do not deny the existence of 
suffeting* which the author of * Sadhana ' does. " 

'* Does he }** said Ahitiash ” I was not aware of it. My impressfon 
is that he considcr%j>ain to be the neji.itive as|)ec| of pleasure. He 
does not say tJmt tlfere is no evil in tlie world. Snch a statement 
would be false. Evil, as sometmc' has said, is a dark and dismal night* 
f. shade which casts a gloom over e\*cry ik*{Mrtment of human life, and 
friich ^ntiimaliy pen.’ades its !»ri^htt'st and fairest form. What 
tut au^or of ‘^^dhana ’ seems to l>c]ieve ts that |.his nightcdiade ;fe no 
positive thing. In other w'ords, exil and happiness m'two 
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inconsistVst things. They differ in kind. <)ric^ii^'iipsitiv‘c and per¬ 
manent ; the other is negative and impermanent. I am eonvinrod 
by the book that it is so. Can you prow the. contrary to be true ?" 

Pej^imist. '* I lio not know if I can. but 1 should certaiiily like 
to have a chat with you on this rjuc.vtion. May be t am wrong/' 

.Vnd ih»m the pessimist and his (riemls M'ttled do^ comfortably 
in their chairs. They I^ew whai \\.»s eominii. Tlie pessimist wa.s a 
lighting man. He fought for his opiniitn.-. and tongid hard. . And they 
liked to hear him talk, .»> he .ib\,iv> -poU^' raniestlv and trulhluily,* 
and |>»’rhaps also eonvim inglv. AT>ina>li knew what the pessimist's 
line of argument would be, .«nd »<> he qiuetiv waited fur htnv to 
spt^ak. • 

Pi .';simi*i| *' l et me hr-.t 'tate ile.ulv .»>» I e.m the theory 
elabor.ileu'in thi‘ 'Sadh.m.t ‘ W'Ij.m e -hMih ’ .i>.ksoiu .tulhor, 'll is the 
neg.-ittvt' of hie' We lllu-.t Hi't keep thi .eai« hlighi of <mr 

ohsiTvatton turni-d upon th t.o i :tth ' It we pi'tsi^ted in doing 

so. the world woiihl ap) lo n- ■ a tim.-e ehaiMel hoUM!.’ It is 

life that loiint" « noi . ft e .m «j,"lv laet, and facts 

•are <iduni<<. ihu'V'.' intit >1 th mnili f t n.d domain. Oliver 

W'endtl Holme'- < alle'l tfi>in l>‘.»th i- ii<» in* ttiee thing ll <lots 


n->i iiiacken exivt.-me. m tli.it ii -p*- 
not h'iiW Its '>tain upon !li<‘ \m»i 4 i-l .. I 
not want ii'ittiJn- alw.iv- ihmkmg .li-im 

if We <lul ' 'V' ''h'*u!*^ hi'-.*' .ill 

.intl, perhap'^ 'di if mtei ^epi.-'t-tn 
evil, Ignore ‘-ufferinL'. iusot.- n. If ih 
them negativelv. treat tlum .i th* neg.it 


it i hi.'- th-’ ■'kv which *doi.vs 
■<J. \ .11)1,author does 

-nr t.ole^ ’' .ind shorteomings. 
t. p. Ixtiering onrstflves 
I therefore ignore 
Me-’ he ienoied. regard 
t. of their opposites; 
joy. pleasun* ami piuii \. N'--t!iing i' i-.din'-i hv keeping out ey»;s fixed 
upon what dws not iiej-ir-- n> witii i«i\ Ilmik of evil as if it \ver<^ 
not, aiuf then the renliz.ition i*! y-iurk* ll l-v V'»ur'‘elf. whatever that 
may mean, fttromes ea^'*. l^-i rm* tell th ii ihijp is the idealMi'H 
usual way of approaching tie- dn«!\ of ilm 'ju**--,tion of pain. The 
idealist hahis fart*. H*- l.a^ in- own th. orv of ereaiion. Whatever 
contradicts hi- theorv.*h*- like-, to omit. He tnenlions ii as selilom as 
(lossiblc. He makes .in ;tii<-rripi to h-.ue it om filtogether. When he 
fails*in that attempt he make-, liyht of th* wh«-fe affair. He lacks the- 
courage that lakes ;h<* hull by lie* he.rus an/i faejjatin* facts jquarciy' 
and boldly. Ck>»s it make a* >• dihcren* o to rlv- existence of, facts 
whether you considiT thein or ignor-* them ■' Not tho slightest. Your, 
method misleads you, and in the emi it i*, you who stirter It fe 
that 'the tnorp steadily \-ou hx your ey*s ufton tile darkness, tint moi^: 
immeasurable does it appear/ but b that any reason why.uHe 
*for oiir.bfrs sakes turn away from the question of tr-uT ? . 
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known device of tUe ostrich docs not save it from the weapon of the 
hunter, so the nu*re shutting ol ouf eyts to the reality of evil does not 
make it vaui-h, hut delivers us only the more surely into its power, "'t 
Abin.tsh “Hut the authoi of ‘Sadti.ina’ recognizes that there is evil 
in the wot Id In one place, I rememliei, lie speaks about *our lust, 
our gnul, our love of comfort’ w'hKh rt'.ult ’m rhrapemng man to 
his lowest value' and about 'ugly sons m the body of civihzation* 
whi<h 'give rise to»its hovels and brothels its vindictive penal codes, 
Its <ni<>l prison systems, its organmd nuthod of exploiting foreign 
laces to the extent of |X‘inian4 ntl^ in]uring them hv deprning them 
of the discipline of sidf-uoxi mint nt iiid means of self di feme *' " 
Pessimist’ “ Hut what is tin wa\ «)1 dealing with these ugly 
sores ( an till y 1 k' lemovid b\ n 'aiding tin m philosophually and 
talking about them im taph\sii alK '•'upposi' a dm tot wtie consulted 
about the sons m the IukK ol om »;( Ins pitients Would not the 
patient feel a bit siiipiiN«it it tin doi toi iiisttad of taking nieasuies 
to cure him lu'gan to It (tore bim in tlu following stiain 'My dear 
Sir, I know Iheie aie ui,l\ s,!,- in \tnir bod\ file sight is {lainful. 
Itut I assuio \ou tliat tli^t I'-i i. no hui poMti\( thing It is merely 
the negative asput of in ihii Do not ])i i\ kuptlit scanlllight of 
your observation I unieil till till t ti t ol th<son-, lor that would dis- 
tie^.syou We sl^tU talk ii<» inon tliout -on's and, b\ tin* way, death 
Itself IS no ce,'i ’ It Is lilt m i^.itivt ispd t m hit It t me change the 
topic,' audsoon 1 vtomlet il s', h i dtn itu will kill tn (\]n mo>f of lus 
patients bv dosing ilitni with a tl.itiio,j\ t»f doubtful v.due instead 
of tiicdiciiios. Am^ to < tmsidt I tin tpusium more tatefullv what 
reasons have we for asstiting that {Minis tht lueanvt. aspect of pleasure? 
Pleasure is simply a ftvhiig ami so is p.nij Plu ft i ling of pain is as 
real as the hvling of pltasu.e 'supptisi I asserted that pleasure 
is the negation of pain, and that pun i» the onh real thing the^abscnce 
of biing pleasuie How ifuihl vt»u tontiaiiict me 

*' J do not Sic voui point ' ninaikttl Beiiode, who was taking 
a keen interest in the distussion 

Pessimist’ “I will stati it m the words of the plulosopher of 
Kdnigsberg: H)iu lot is so tast that thc.re is nothing enduring 
for us but pain, some indietl have less, others more, but aQ at 
nil times have their share, and our enjoyments at best are onty 
slight alleviation^tof p*un. Pleasure is nothing positive; it is 
only a liberation of pain, and thorefoa* only something negative/ 
Socrates practically held the same \*iew: pleasure and pain are in* 
separably connected together. If we obtain the one we are 'almost 
always under a neceswy of accepting also the other, as il both of them 

mm mr . . wm . . ■ i i m,t, m —II M I I m il . . . I' l l 

t MuUm on the Chrhtian doetdae of sia. 
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depended* from n single summit; and* con tinned Socrates/ *i{ Aesop 
had perceh’ed this ho would have «vrittcn a fable upon it and have' 
told us that the Deity being uimiijiiig to reconcile their conflicting 
natures, but at the same time unable to accomplish this design, con* 
joined their summits in an existence one and the same, and that hence 
it comes to pass that wluH'ver pait«ikes of the one is soon after 
compelled to participate in the cithei Plato’s doctrine was the aame-s- 
that pleasure is tlie negation of pain, pain being k rdot and antecedent. 
Sir William Hamilton reached the lonchisiou that both pleasure and 
pain are ‘to be considered l>olli*as absolute and as relative:— 
alisolutc. that is, eath i" someihiiit' hmI, and would exist were the 
other taken nut ot being , lelatiae, that is, (>.uh is felt fts greater or 
less by immediate contrast tc» the othc*i ’ " 

t “1 will not comea I t!ic tiutli ftoiii v«iii 1 objiri t<i 'Sadhana' 
because the hook i- too optiniistiT \n idealist is an optimist. He can¬ 
not lx> a pessimist for pessimism and idcMlisin .iie two inconsistent ^ 
t«*rins. Contiast llu* lantin.igc* of Kant witli that iisc-d by our author. 
'Ihe woild Is 'a crcMtion of jo\ ’ •'! tom )o\ ate born all ifeatures, 
bv ]oy they an* su tam«tl towateb |o\ tlie\ ptc»gress, and into joy 
they enter ' And tt the cpu*stion be .i.kcd When i.cn jccy In' found?' 
the answer is. It is e\c lyv^hcic*, it siiivitluous, unnesess.iiy, nay it 
very ofttn ccHiti.idu i- the most percieptot^bc he sts o|>i^ssity.' Could 
anyone tt*ll iin whethe*! Huddh.i bclii‘\cd iii a ( leato^" 

" Xo dehnitc. answe-r c an j)c given to tins epn siion, ‘ s.ikI Abmash* 
Pessimist "llif charge pt ithc mu has lujii l‘rouglif against 
Huddliism We cannot sa\ whctlici ibiddli.i did or chd not even 
theoretically U'liove in a Crc*aloi . lath.ips he did. but this, at any 
rate, is certain that his god wms not <i pefscnal cleity, an Isliwara. 

* If the world had tieen made* bv Ishwaia tlic‘rc‘ would lie no such 
thing as*sorrow or (alamity oi sm,' rc>inaikc‘d Huddh.i onci» to Analli- 
pindika. And this is most ttiic* \ \«ist amount .of ingenuity has 
been expended by inrKhin thc‘ologi(al witters in explaining away sin, 
which is the most forimdablc form in which evil encountersi us. Sift 
has Ixien altnbiited to*a |W‘isonal devil, to .i Inimg whej is not Cod but 
is His rival in aiitliontv'and to ,i man's free will The* story oi Adam ^ 
an^ Eve was probably invented to account for the* existence of sin. 
But there is no getting away from the iat t that si/1 exists and that O; 
sinful world with its 'hovels an i brothels' |., vc t\ . u from being a per<- 
fert, ideal world, or a 'gift of joy!' Expenenco shows tlicworld tp 
Iv *in a very strange state,' '»s Butler put it, and 'it may weUbcdmtbtttd^ 
if it was eC'or in a peifeit state, or that mankind will ever become pui^ * 
iecUy good-' It was the cxistenre of pain and suflering 
Btuidha to funottnee his fauhina personal god, and it must ^ 
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that cyii ijT.'thc supreme diffiruUy which thcistic faith has to overcome.' 
Buddha overcame this cliftirulty 1^' frankly recognising the existence 
of evil. 'Birth i'. suffering : oiil age is suffering ; disease is suffering ; 
death is suffering; sorrow and misery are .suffering ; affliction and 
despair are suffering ; to be united with loaths^dmc tinngs«is suffering ; 
the loss of that which we love and the failure in attaining that which 
is longed for are suffering: all these things, f) brethren, are suffering!’* 
And it was probalfly to exphnn evil and the int'qualities of life, social 
and political, that iluddha w;*'- driven ti> invi-nl the theory of Karma 
and tlie doctrine of re-birth. I feel sttojigly tempted to add to Buddha's 
list of human suffering. May 1 do^v.* ; 

■' I have no objection," said Ahin.eh 

“ Ceiiaiiily, if that will give ><>ii .my -.atisfeu tion." said Benode, 
with a merry twinkle it» his eyr 

Pessimist: "Social abu-^t*.. ate vjpn rim: . poverty of all kinds is 
suffering; to starve in times f,l laniine i" stiltering ; ])esulence is suffer¬ 
ing ; to iosi' your all by hre or flood i-. -uttering : wage •.laverv is suffer¬ 
ing. The list is eapable id iisntiii,- < xj'.msiorr but I am, jHM’haps, 
growing tt'dious. A eoinplete de-i iiption 4)1 human ills and how man¬ 
kind has suffered will fill v«'!tinu - ’ 

Abinash. " Btit dtK-. m not appeal you that the amount of 
evil is rapidly j.bininisbim: ' 'l.»\ "'a' Mune when the dream of 

Kabindranatlr Will be realsA «l. .iml evil. th-. \er.tal virgin, casting off 
her dark veil will 'bare bei fa>e to tin- beholder .i*. a revelation of 


supreme joy.' " • 

Pessimist: "Thai day will m*ver lonie Pvi! is permanent. 
We have lH*eii waiting for tbi' nullenninm for nu»re than a thousand 
yctirs, 1ml the time* h*r urdetiiu: our .•-tviihion rolxs. as Oliver 
Wendel H»>lmes puts it. has not vi-t eoine. The golden age. curiously 
enough, always belongs to the past. Men »an more readilyc believe 
that tlw past was idyllic than lu*pe tliat the tuture will ideal. For 
eacjf evil which uc haw. l>een able to cratlieate there are ten that have 
dofled otur power. Evil c.tn assunu' a thousand forms. Sometimes 
it comes to us in the form of physical calamities, i^inctimes in the ^hape 
of moral or social inequalities. Its resources are tuilimited. The most 
that we can hope for is that in the future wo may not suffer so'rninch^ 
as wt: do now. A ^itigatiun of suffering is possible, but the abolition' 
of suffering is inconc#ivablc. Men must first transformed into angel^; 
and tbc world into heaven In?ton? you ran persuade me to belie\’e in 
^the extinction of suffering. Human nature must change before clas^f., 
j^"ar, ti^ strife and economic poverty disappear. And whiM that, 
Hime corpgs the world would stdnd still. All progrtss would 


* Oo^el ol B«d<Ui4---iC«ni«. 




The law*of evolution would cease to dperatc. Fo^i’pfogfe^, as has 
been conclusively shown by biolofftsts, depends on competition, on 
' continual selection and rejection, tm the victory of Ae strong in the 
struggle for existence. Will such a .stationary world tie worth having ? 
Most of us would s;iy *Nu!’ Hut if the struggle for existence would 
continue indeftnitcly. the dream of a perfect world in which there is 


no sin nor Suffering will never Ijccoim* a ivality.*’ 
Abinash: "'Can we not wish for the impossible * 


rium^ nature 


may change ami the change Itring wiili it |M;are. jov and ctemal content* 
ment." * 


Pessimist: '‘Wi>li away, iny \;4>ung friend- As for myself, I have, 
treed my(H.*lf Iroin this delu^imi. •rh<> M-ed of evil was sown iit man’s 
heart and the harvest i)a^ hmi ahundant, even .sU})<‘rabnndant. You 
may be able to rid vour-rlf ol iMfriial rvil, l)ut Imw can you escape , 
the monster that is within vou •'* \\V think evil almost iiistinctividy. 

' Sin has l)een defined a." a |m iver'.ion ni .t inau '' mental nature, a.s a 
disease of the will, a-- thi- upiiosite ol revnenei- and trust towards Gml. 
However we may dclim- it, the i.wivaimoi he i.‘;nored lital it is not a 
.mere nojstition. A had motuf i- >om< thiir.; <|uitc* as real as a good 
niotive. A bad motive e.ui imiie U" to roh. ‘ leal, oi iiiunliT. all pttsi- 
live acts, just as a g^md motive ran impel to do gootl to our fellow- • 
men. A cruel ami dishonest purpose, a.s li.e, j>een saiil, surely some¬ 
thing that actuj|llv enters into i In* mental e.xpcrietni* ofThe cruel or 
dishonest man.' Moreover, sin is a jimnanent deiilement and corruption . 
of the heart, and the innate len^lem v or hi ts l(»w:ir<ls sin exists in every, 
human being. No world ean fw |M*i fe«'t iii whicl* sin exists, and HO 
man is perfect whosr; nature is sinful. We heartily di-.approve of silt 
and yet have formed a life-long connexion dilh it. The evil whidi.we 
would not, that we ilo. Pain may not Is* evil, hut sin is nothing but 
evil. Hbw human beings ran pretend to !»• happy, in spite of the', 
spectre of sinT is an enigma to me. How anything can Ixt a thing of 
joy to us when the very centre of our being, our vital nature, has Ixscn 
corrupted by sin. is a riddle which I rannoi solve.” ^ 

Abinash: ’* Then Wliat would you have us do f Shall dense 
from work and begin'to Yail at God anfl the universe ? Tliece is, al;;v'j 
least* this much to be said for idealism, that it is a religion of 

, P ey mism>ts the rclijw of despair. If 1 were to tjnm.se bct%veeQ bope'^ 


an# despair as incentives Jo activity, I should certas dy choose. 

B^sipiist: " And you would be doing the r^ht tbiog*^ 
most not for^ that you choose hope for tlie sake of being 
dgsp^;. Who chooses hope for its own sake h a. 
nii^taE|st>. w kleaUst. He lives in an atmosphe^ 

W b|D|r^d» is no evil in the world. The 
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iOealism nit. The idealbt sees the One and the All cveiywherc. 
The All liiin. never leavers him, comes between him and his 

business, lie i*. always at the universal standpoint, seeing God in man 
and man m (i<Kl. For such a man tlw* most hideous spectacle is the 
revelation of snjm'mc joy. How can the idealist work for the salvation 
of his f<>lIo\vineu ? .An idealist as an idt aliM must lie a dreamer of 
dreams. India has ever lus'ii the home of idealists, of fiei^le who 
have <levelojK‘d tlh'ir iinaginatton at the ex|M*nse of other faculties. 
Im.igiiiation predonunalis ovir om iinderstandinK (.hir imaginative 
faculty has produced systems ot philoM.j>hv which, as works of imagi> 
nation, ar<» withoiit their eipial. Jtut 1 hnig for the lime when idealistic 
visions will ciMse to a]>pe.i] to ii«. I'll! .!(tu.d is not the ideal and the 
conflict between the two is irn'« oiu il.ihle Why mistake the one for the 
other? Ix'ave the hUmI ahtne it will t.ike caie of itself. We have 
paid dearlv foi idi'alisni I «t u- It.iiji .1 lesson iioin the past. What 
India wants is a piattn.d ni.mlv Mf'oioiis sx-stnn, iu»t a sj'steni of 
infinite love, Inlinitt ji>v .ind Inimiii l.i/iness ' 

And here the <hs<us-ion • udi d FesMimsni and smoking 
evidently went hand in liaml. im ilu j»« ‘imi'.i, ha\ing brought the 
discussion to »i cldse, le.uied b.iik in his I hail .iiiil lighted a cigarette, * 
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THOMAS HARDY : OUR GREATEST PROSE POET. 


{CfimludeJ from *our last Sumh'r.) 

, V 

I T has been rcniarkocl alnady that Under the Greenwood. 

Tree is almost the only Jit>vd in the score or so, 
fathered by Hardy which d(»t*s*ni>t «*iul in tragedy, or at all events; 
in the discomfiture or ruin ol' the bulk of the ('haracters those^ 
novels contain. And even in this tale, \vhi« h a sliort one, WQ 
seem always to4x* standing on the brink of liisaster ; catastrophe 
’ IS merely aviTted, <Ufeire<l rather, for knowing the author's 
bias, and indeed without knowing it, in the nature of things we 
know- that there \r> no likelihood were the mn'el eontinucd, that 
alluring but vain litlKr creatun , l-'ancy, vVho giv«*s ht'fsrdf haltingly 
to the most attraetive young man in the village, would have beesi 
proof in after years ag.iiiist any serious temptation ; while in 
any .case the secret sin* is ’harbouring from ^er husband must 
have jxiisoncd and embitteretl her existence. Fancy is, in fact, 
the roughs sketch for that U»ng series more finished pictures 
of frail hut beautiful women, led into tin* wrong paths by vanity* 
and love of .admiration, which are the (.oniinonplaces of Hardy's 
novels. • 


The story is certainly the least depre.ssing of the author's 
creations. It is indii>putablc that apart from the keen pleasure, 
of encountering a coHsiimmatc artist in words, a riatufe pootV 
in (irosc of the highest genius. Hardy's boolcs are sombre enougjh'; 
to sadden Mark Taply himself. He pursu<*s ^his people 
rdlentl^, with almost savage purpose*, with tfie merciless peirs^ 
tence of the Greek dramatists; they may wriggle, they,;ma^- 
dou^; |hey may fast and they may pray ; they , may try 
way aii4^^<.try that; but wc know* they arc f^t^hed fr^ni 
"f there is to be no escape for them]; i 
lumt th^ to'thdr d^ Hardy penetrates intor,tlie,w 


■.* 
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of humanity and rcvc oh the canker that is concealed tl^rc. He 
is a past muster in depicting the pathos, t!ie ineffectual nothingness 
of life, piihisdpubtlcssonereuson, another lieing that he deals with 
the humble walks of life, that outside a comparatively small 
circle of nadcis, who tead because to them literature, and nut 
an idle stoiy, is meal and drink, Jiaidv (aniiot be said to be a 
popular w'nter. .His treatment ot his < hildren, the children of 
his biain, is thought b\ iu.n»\ n.ultis lo be cnul and perveise, 
and they stiouglv lesiiit it IIun .ue up in aims at the domin¬ 
ant note of sadness It must In < oiuided 1 think, how'evei, that 
pievailing sadmss, oi m an> high and s«\eie seriousness, 

is the note of ncail\ all .irt *>( ilu lii-l d.Ntiiution, be it in 
literature, painting oi inusu * 

As to thur b( mg .in\ dt liniti )>h]i(W(ip]i\ otiui than that 
which tlu naiiatiM •> tin n.si 1 m m iuhl toidcilMug lus stones, 
j donut think as f ha\i ah<.t«t\ ii. iiiatcil that li.iid\ has any 
serious inlcution to imphtsi^i *n\ p.iitic ulai ica^Iiing In the 
preface to y/ic/r (l>t (H^mn h< \\i alil stun to lepudiate 
distinell) any siu h iuttouit lit .i uomI he wiitcs, 
“ addiessod b\ a lu.m to nun nui winuii cd lull age. wdiuh 
attempts tw*-dtal uiMih<•((<!I\ vnh tlu fnt and ie\ti, derision 
and dististii that ma> pn"s m tlu w.ikt oi tlu sticfligist passion 
known to hiinuinit',. to it II without a itniu ing of woids of a deadly 
war W’aged with tla'old .\postc»h< iU*Sj i i.mon between flesh and 
spirit; to point the tiaged\ ot nninllilUd aiuis 1 am not a Van' 
that then is uinthing in tlu h.iiulhiK to whuh txetption can bc' 
taken lake loinu'i piodmiions oi this jhh Judt' the Obscure 
is siniplv an endta\oui to gi\t shajn and loheit'iKe to h series 
of seemings or jjeisonal iinpie ssums, the epustion ol their per¬ 
manence oi then iiansite imtsi, lH*ing legaided not of the fiist 
moment.’’ 

*1 Inow this {MoixMiteoii \mII be ticucl\ i. I 14 .IU nged . but 1 am bufs it 
IS subtauiable. la liti»aturv from the ttreok dranutiat'b to Shakespeare,|ui<l 
liotii Shakcapoaie to Shelley and ^o on to Franci- Ihompbon fiom Cervaates to 
I>iikeiis null -o on Memlith .ind Hardv In music from Itandd tO 
htendel^hn and from llendelsMiim 10 Wagnet In patntiQg from the Itahaak 
to the great landscapists ot the Barbuon Khool, lor even the art of the spnghUy 
Coiot i», at its best, producti\e ol chastened thought, therein scaredy a gnait 
Mork of art in which the note of pathos and sadness is wanting, even when Utp 
tiicmc IS, in itMU, joyous. 

** Out sincetest laughter 
With some pain is fraught: 

Onr sweated song:* are those that telt 
Ol saddest thought.*' 



THOSiAS HAmr 
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However thH may be, it is certain that no Isaiah, no Si. 
Paul, St. Franns, Igmitius. Savoiviroli^ or Dante has emphasised 
or fuuld emphasise tlu* lesson \ulli greater (orce tham Hardy has 
eitiphasisi'd if, the lesson, not lo step outside my province, which 
may be biiefly indi* ated by tlie tt xt, the wages of sin is death.'* 
Haidy's attitude toMnui uttliodox religion is imceitain; 
there nothing in his books to ^ho^\ pn c isoly jvhere he stands. 
That he is familiar \Mth the huiKtied .tnd one forms of free 
thought, so tailed, is olivious , he assoii.ites himsi'li with none 
ol them. L1ke^Mse. although Iii' has appaiently a healthy 
horror oi the nau‘«eous lUxtiiius ot itu* Iom*, disteining plainly 
that Ill ptactue they aie d<slriuti\t ot woman's purity and of 
the institution of faimU . lu m\ei miss's .m opportunity of 
icprcsentmg inaiiiagi as .ometlimg woisi tlian a lotteiy, for 
with him It is out in wiieii matiN dl Ins iiu n .iiid women diaw 
blanks it would i«alK tm as it In itgaidid hit as soiiu thing 
to lx boiiR withasiuiKli iquainniil\, <pu<lud«’ ami lesiguatiou 
.as one san iomuKiiid a punuiv to be cot thioiigh as Ixst one 
nia\ , hadiiiL* uowIuk and imaiimg u>aliin , 

Orrasioiulh. a-^ ni tin la ,t It u lims ut 7 cs\, Hardy 
buists birth intti a itlMliioii and d* iiani I ae 4 om hiding 

paragraph oI tin Mawr nj (wlitu I.li/.ab<'tii jane has 
finally Imind list as tlh wib of I aifi.o* itid by (lie way it must 
lie, I think, that liai»l\ mb uds Mu', m.iii tin \#iy jnnk of re^peet- 
ability to stand as the lypt* of a biaitlts^, vh.ukiw png, thereby 
to make us love tin smiin. tfi»‘ man of jdood. bone and human 
failings, Michael Hemhaid. tin* mon this • om hiding ixiragraph 
would A‘em to go some wa\ t«» ipitomisi H.trdv’.s view of life. 
'* Elizabeth* Jane's exjHuiemi,” he writes, “had Ixien of a 
kind to teach her, rightly or wrongly, iliat the doubtful honour 
of a brief transit till ougli a sorr\ world liatdly«.died foi effusivenesif, 
even when the path wjfs sudikiily iri.idiaterl »t some-half way point 
by day bi''ains as rnh as lut.s. Hut Ii<‘i stioiig sins<‘ that neither 
she nor any human being deserved less tfian was given, did not 
blind her to the fact that there were others Ve* eiving less who 
had deserved much more. And in being fotced tri class herself 
among the fortunate, she did not cease to wonder at the persistence 
of the unforeseen, when the one to whom such unbroken tran<|uUiiy 
had been accorded at the adult stage was she whoso youth'had 
seemed to teach that happiness was but the occasion^ t^phtodo^ 
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in a drama of pain.*’ These last lines re*assert* Hardy’s 

position and tell ns plainly tha^ had he continued his story, the 
drama of pain, in one form or another, would rc>open for Elia^beth 
Jane, about whom he tells us elsewhere, making his puppet the 
‘ vehicle of his own philosophy, that '* She felt about life and its 
Rurroimdiiigs that they were a tragical rather than a comical, 

^ thing ; tliat thotigh one could l>e gay on occasion, moments of 
gaiety were interludes and no part ol the actual drama.” 

This novel, the ‘Mayor of (^asterbridge,’ may be instanced 
to uphold Hardy’s claim to bi* ctuisidcretl a master of dramatic 
‘ situation, though almost any of Irts stories would amf)ly vindicate 
this claim. There aie two situatrons in this story which could 
hardly ha equalled for dramatic intensity. Here is one of them : 
Hcnchard, the Mayor of fasterbridge, who it will be remembered 
in early life, in a lit <»f drunkenness, piqiu' ami <K‘vil-may-carc had 
ft sold his wife ami child, ami never (ca,se<l thereafter to deplore 
his infamy, had eome by his <»w«i ag.dn. The w'ite is now dead, 
the child lias'becmne the ai'|*le of his eye. This child Iws gone* 
by the name of the sailoi who gave livi* guineas for the wife. 
Hcnchard is eiitiiely con\iiued that tlie ehild is his. He has 


succeeded in rnducing lnar to take his iiaTue. aiul to satisfy her 
that she is aelually liis child, he goes in seaK'h f*f certain confu- 
matbry papers. *lt is then he leaps ujum an envelope contJiining 
a statement written bv the wife on Iwm; death-bed and marked not 
to i»o opened until the day td IClizabeth Jane’s marriage. 'The 
seal is insecure. Henchaicl w ithdraws the pa|K’r t«» find it contains 
the confession that his daughter, his hli/abeth Jane had died, 
and that the girl he had in recent years treasured as his own, is' 
another Elizabtdh Jam. of whom the s*ulor, who had purcliased 
the, mother, was'the lather. 

‘ As to Hardy’s humour, alpiost every chapter of the greater 
numbi'.( of lus books bristles with it humour us spon- 
tan oils and unlaboured as anything in liedion. It is the com¬ 


parative absence of this quality in Jiidr ihc Obscure —for thc- 
village yokels, fuTl ©f their sententious quips and quirks arc lack¬ 
ing in this novel, that has nuich to say to its general unaccepta¬ 
bility. Perha{)s in none of the novels is the saving grace of humour. 


more conspicuous than in Far from ike Madding Crowd and in 
the . chapter, the chat in the malthouse, where Gabriel 

pah, ll» shepherd, is engaged in discursive conyei^tto witli 
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the ancient malstCT and his familiais, hiigh*wate^ mark is 
reached. § , ' . 

One constantly comes across the assertion t^t Hardy is a 
"‘democratic writer,*’ whatever that may mean. Tn this parti* 
cular connexion it c ommonly means however, democratic in 
the special and limited sense in wliicii that term is used in party 
warfare. Certainly Hardv [deads for a greater me^isurc of charity 
Ix'twcen man and man. class and edass ; he shows how the ramift*' 
cations of blood, resultant upon the changes and eounterchanges 
in the social placcmcni of units and families among the people, 
have gone far to weld together Jn blood that is to say, the different 
races and classes in the existing make-up of ICuglish folk. So far 
Hardy is a democrati* writer. Hut in the politie.il sense there 
is nothing in Hardy’s writings to jijstify any [xditicul party 
claiming him for its owji. much le^s tin- party which afT»‘cts to 
bedieve in the political efpi.ilityof men. It is diilitull to imagine 
that a mind so .'^cientilic a-> hi'^'by which I in<*aii so supremefy 
conscions of tin- laws of i-ause and <'ife< t.«<»uld liave any sympathy 
with those illogical political theories, which are generally under¬ 
stood to l>e implied undei tlie head <l<*niocratic. b'or Hardy,- 
although full of sentiment, r.irely .i11<avs sent inieiilalitv to obscure 
his judgmenl*; In* i^ ii'-vei a s<‘ntiiuentalist in the seiist' that the 
protagonists of the I'leiiib R<‘Voliitifin were sentinnmtalists, and' 
neurotic ones, at that. Ht' sliow.^ tli.i! wlj.rtevei of exccUcttix 
there is in mankind is no t ham e ereaiion, but has resulted from 
steady growth throughout sin<essive generations. Kor the rest 
Hardy has generally held hitn.'-elf alo(»f, '.tainling :is he. dyes 
immeaAirably abf)ve the »igly ami snrdifl gaine of party politics, 
and althougli he has oc« a.'tionallv been led into^ betraying sym¬ 
pathies, one side or the other, in ceifain political controversies 
of the moment, it is. I think, (|uii« beside the mark to assume 
that the revolutionary 'Spirit whii h sonn-tiines tinctures his writ¬ 
ings predominates over tint passionate affection for thuijil^ . 
grounded in the pa's! to whi« h Ids pages constantly give ovidenco.^ 
Particularly one rt aee.s in h'^ work, ov4'r and^ovei again, stFor^^ 
sympathy with that 6y.stein of human governana^ which thcr,' 
soci^sts of to-day deliglii to hold up to ridicule and abuse 
so-called *' feudal system; a system so logical in its fheotj^;^ ^ 
and in practice so nearly in accord with the unalterable, 
human nature,; that shorn of its abuses, in the realm of 
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no less than in that of thcor>% it still, in the opinion of some of 
us who have given some attention historically and practically to 
politics, hoMs t?tic lield as the most perfect of all political systems 
invented by man. 

Obviously it will not be possible to attempt a close analysis 
of all Hardy's novels. Thtire is, indeed, from first to last, a strong 
family likeness abeut them : the same iiisisient note of tragedy ; 
the same sacrifice* of the hight'i types to the lower ; the same under¬ 
lying vein of Jiumour, the salt ol* life. which, however, as Hardy 
uses it, causes us U) laugh pilifullY at ourselves : to dismiss our¬ 
selves scornfully as iiulividuals.iiul as Inimanily in the abstract ; to 
brush ourselves aside iinpalieuily as poor fool> u r taking our loves 
and joys, our debasi'iiieiit and uprisings so seriously, for Hardy 
is deteruiined we should see omimIvi as the atiJins we really are, 
and leaehes us to attpiiesie silently in (uir linal overthrow and 
oblivion. On tin* antidote to this ghMuny outlook, altruism, 
Hardy has little to say ; nor does fie jM)iut p) that other and surer 
way in which S(» many bravi- souls lin<l deliverance. 

It may be profit.ibU*. however, to run ilirougli two of Hardy’s 
novels : The Return of the Sutive as u presenting liis earlier 
period at his best and Tess," of the D'Crberritles as so represent¬ 
ing his later. The first-naim ti story, The Return of the Native 
pnblishod in 1878, opens with a des*'Viption of Kgdon Heath 
which illustrates l<f the full Hardy's* gcuiius in penetrating to 
the very heart of external natuu*. " Ihe time seems near,"* he 
writes, “if it hasnot already arrived, when the chastened sublimity 
of ainoor, a sea, ora mountain, will bi> all ol nature that is absolu- 
tcly in keeping with the mood of mankind." Across this waste of 
Egdon, strewn wifh barrow and ttimuli, silent records of a vanish¬ 
ed race, Hanly brings certain travellers whose casual meeting 
marks the beginning of entanglement—^the skeins of their lives 
merge tt their confusion. The sentiment of mystery is created 
and sustained. Bonfires glow everywhere on the heath which 
owed their origin not so much as the invention of popular feeling 
about Gunpowder l^ot, btit arc rather, to continue in Hardy's 
actual words, unconscious sunavals, jumbled and distorted, 
.0 Dniidical rites and Saxon ceremonies." To continue, from 
the pages of the book:— 

“The brilliant lights and sooty shades which struggle upon 
the skins wd clothes of persons standing round caiueci their 
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lincanicints and general contours to be drawn yHith' Dureresquo 
vigour and dash. Yet tlu* ixTniliicnt moral expresMon of each 
face it was imjxissiblc to iliscovcr, for as the ttintblc flames 
towered, nodded and swootx'il through the surrounding 
air, the blots of shade and llakoof light upon the countenances 
of the .group changed shape and position endlessly. 
All was iHistable . tjnivt‘ritig a> !»‘aves evanesamt as 
lightning. Shadowv’ eye-soekets, ^h-ep as thos«' of a death's head, 
suddenly tuni«:d into pits of lustre. A laijtern-|aw Vas caver¬ 
nous, then it was shininu : wrinklt's were emphasised by ravines, 
or obliter.ded entirely bv .1 t^h.inged rav. Xostiils wore dark 
wells ; siiU'Ws in old neeks w«‘re gill nit)uldings ; things with no 
particul.ir polish on them wer^* gl.i/.ed ; hiiglit objects, such as 
the tip «,'f a fur/e-hook cjiie •»( the men e.irried, were as glas.s ; eye¬ 
balls g!t)Wed like little lantern^. whom Nalun* had depict¬ 

ed as merely quaint heeame grytesque. the gvolesipie. boeame 
pretern.'^tural ; for all was in »‘\tremitv." 

Presently we ent'-r into the «»rbit of tin* impeiidin.g tragedy. 
Wildeve, hall geniti-^. half .idveniiirer, i- torn between his love for 
Mustaeia and another. Kustai ia 1 - a w*qn.«n of appealing beauty 
*' whose rnoutii seenieil Irauu'd h*',-. to sjir.ik lli.m to tpiiver, Jess 
toquiver than til kiss,'* a < ri-^(nn- who wotiM he Wildeve's natural 
mate, were it not obvious that m-ithiT fine iy»r the other, the 
woman or the man. was a possible niati'for anyon.- save’hfr a reason, 
because of the instability of tiKPir «li.iraeters. ICuslacia though in 
a less brutal sense, is as mucha Ninon as was Arabella in Jude. She 
is a compact of oontradii'tions with feelings and aspirations un¬ 
sustainable on anv solid bedrock of ability or r haracter, and both 
she and Wildeve arc the victims of tluir t<*mf>er:unenis--lhc 
artistic temperament, w!ii<h when there is more temperament 
than artistry' about it^is a curse tf> its possessor. Wildcve„thcn, 


is tom between his passion for this woman, and his feeling fora 
woman, Thomasin, of quite different mould, a woman with whom 
honour and duty, sather than ponrp and vanity, a^e the impelling .v 
forces of life and conduct. Jajstacia tiring of Wildeve increas-^V; 
ingly.as she perceives he is not made of the stuff either to realise' 


his own dreams, or to dream of one woman that she is ever fair,’ t' 
sets her atfixtions on Clym Ycobright, the counterpart, as a - 
of his cousin Thomasin ; for the solid things of life, rectitui^ is^dv 
fidelity are his loadstars. Eustacia wins Clym, c^y to 
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there is a fatal antagonism bet^’ccn them, for as with Arabella 
in Jude the Obscure and many another of Hardy's women, 
Bustacia has not married for love of the man alone, but mainly 
of the things—which in her rase took the shape of a gay life in 
. Paris—which she has s<*crctly resolved ho shall give her. So, 
she reverts by a niAtural law to \Vildev»‘, who meanwhile has drifted, 
his heart being very little in it, into marriage with Thomasin. 
When une.xpt'ded forlum* come>,t(» him. the ine\itable hap|5ens, 
and more by'the fon e of rircumstan« i-s, whirh are ever ready to 
conspire to the distrm tion ol wayward Minis, than from any actual 
preference for evil courses, t!»e two, Kustai i i ami Wildevo, are 
brought together again, thongli in tlii-v l ase Hardy is somewhat 
merciful. Kathtr than allnw then.’ a biief spell of unhallowed 
bliss, to desr riid slop by stt p inl«» the ln-ll appointed for them 
**(and in saying tliis one is not merely e< hoing the t onventions 
ofimirality, hut is stating tlu' I.iwkiI laiiM- and etteet as it operates 
in civilized communities, upun wlii* h law the aforesaii! conven¬ 
tions are based), he sends a swilt thuiideiholt to hurl them into 
sjKice, Such then, shorn ot .subsitliarv tl<’tails. are the outlines of 
the tale, and out of >iii k materials, most <if Ilaidy’s tales are 
lonstnu'teil. In the bald telling, «»t lour-c. a gross injustice 
is done to tlu* anthoi, tor it is in the.m.mner in whieh a plot is 
unfolded all the value ol a story lie-'; »iml above all in the setting, 
and the setting ol this tale as ot all Haidy's tales is ine.xpressibly 
Ix^autifnl. Take tor instance this description 4it nature’s sounds, 
the linguistic |iecnliarily cf the lit.itli. ' ! luoughout the blow¬ 
ing of tho.se plaintive Noveinb« r winds, that note boro a great 
resemblance to tin- ruin> ol Ininrin •'ong which renrain in tho 
throat at lonrscou* ami tMi. i> a wnrn vvhispvv. dry and 
papery, and it brusbeil so distmctlv .!■ •...» the « ur that, by the ac- 
custouv'd, the material ininntKv in wlucli it* originated could bt* 
viiiUzcd as by touch. It nas the nniteil products of inhnitesimal 
vegetable causes and then w. n* luilher stems. leaves, fndt, 
blades, prickles. lu«lien nor moss.” And again: 

The water at the back of tlu house could be heard, idly 
spinning whirlpools in its creep between the rows of dry feather- 
Itcadcd iveds which formed a stmng stockade along each bank... 
'rheir,pr^encc w;is donottHl by sounds as of a congregation praying . 
humbly^ iprudneed by their rubbing against each oth^ in the slow* 

^ i^id yet again;.-^“ The pause was .^d by intpiiafibn., 
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of a pollard thorn a little way to th4 wmdwiUr4» tlio breezes filter¬ 
ing through its unyielding twigs a!s through^ i^rainer. Tt was os' 
if the night sang dirges with clenched teeth/* 

As an example of Hardy^fc uncompromising directness, re- • 
calling that memorable siiying of his in Tess where he describes 
the \'iliiigc swains and maidt-ns mas(.|uerading in their best at 
Sunday service, as "flesh conuetting with flesh,” this may be 
instanced. ” In an ordinary village or country town one can 
siifcly calculate that any villagiT wlio has been absent and. has 
not lost his ap|«*tite for sccii\g and being seen, will turn up 
in some pew or other, sinning with 1i«»|h*, self«consi'iousncss and 
new clothes." Of Haniv’s period I select Tess, because 

it is perhaps the most ^Ustinrtive, as. apart from Jntie, it is the 
most debated novel of llaidv's later life ; and also because, it so 
bapjX'U.s that I have a spet i^d reasmi fru being interested in it, 
since at the time of its pul>h« a1ion I was selecte<l by the editor 
of a weekly rt'view to defend it against the Quarterly^ tha% 
Tiedate jH'riodical, whose reput .U ion is largely basc*d on arrogating 
to itsvlf a traditional right t(» .itta< k evi rv vital and unconven¬ 
tional demonstration «•! lit«M.irv .gtuius. 

*■ 1 don’t km.*w about .gh<«sts.'' said Ti'ss to her lover, Angel 
Clare, "but 1 do know that our soul,'can b<* inadt* to go outside 
our bodies •while we are aliVc’." Had frss also sliid that our 


bodies ran Iw m.idi* to gv outsiih’ our studs, shi‘ would have aptly 
expressed what actiiallv twcuired to heiM*l^ fieorge Moore, in 
A Mere Accidenl, horrified a great many n aders by bringing home 
to them, in all its bald unlovt'line.ss th<‘ terrible ri.sks the purest of 
women may encounter in daily life. Hardy, in **Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, emphasises the same solemn lcs.son. Those who 
take the ronventional view «if what cruistitiites purity in woman 
have quarrelled with this book. They pity Tfss, but deny her 
right to be (onsidered a pure woman. Yet St. Augustine's 
authority, despite W.-* au.>,terity, may be cited for what Mf Hardy 
ejaims. • 

The fact.s of Tess's case are the.se: She is the daughter’ ^', 
a poor higgler, John Durbeyfield and his wdfejdan. The Durbey-; ' 
fields suddenly discover that they arc the lineal detkxmdants of 
an ancient Anglo-Norman house. This discovery leads 
all sorts of castle-building. They find occasion to send TestiHa, 
beautiful girl just blossonfing into womanhood, to fulfil 
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cript situation in the liouso of a family bearing the name of her 
forefathers, i^ut these D’Urlicrvilles are of a coarse st(5ck, they 
have obtained weallli by sweatyig the poor, and think to make 
theinsrives djslitif'uished by the name of the patrician 

race whii it they supposi* to b<' extinct and with which race they 
are not ♦ ven remotely connected. son Alec, the kind of 

in;in \\h(>se life i.s spent in " leading < aptive silly women,’' is a 
selhinduiMeiit waster, tlnr huo ol many an ta^v conquest, to 
vvlunn tln' viiltie ol a villa}.;* .eiri i" a thinj; of no moment : such 
as he .'»pj.H‘ar to tpiestion its e\i>«f. n«e. The p<»(n- girl resists this 
eieahne’s lusidious advames as lies* sle- ran. .She hardly under¬ 
stands their nature, anil su f.ir ln»fij lit r i (tmpli.nice being obtained, 
she is really th<' vietini of stratagem ami h-rn. Hardy has done 
a real servite in iletnnn>tri'.liiig h*t\\ il.mgeittus a thing purity, 
that is to say innoct nt igntnaiitt. i.-.n he. hoi a lime, before and 
afti'r the hiith of In r ihild. lex^’. sjuul • iiished. tliough these 
• are rt'ally the days of In r spiritual awakening. She seeks and 
obtains at a larmhoitsc anotlx r*->ilnatiuii, .nul there she meets 
Angel Clare. .« young man ol gentle hirtli wlio is learning"practi- 
cal farming. Clare s idial ot wom.,iihoo.l i'. as Iiigh as D’Urbcr- 
ville’s was low. lie is drawn to m-t (>nly bv her physical 
beauty, but because of the* m)biliiy.aml s\\e« ‘iu of her character. 
C(>ncei\ing alter what ii.is hapjH'iied to her th.il sik Ii* is her duty, 
'l ess .struggles desperately ag.niist her growing K»ve l<*r Clare. She 
eviuk's him persistisitly anil refuso his oiler of marriage several 
times over. lie imagines her sensitiveness to In r social disubilities 
to Ik' ansNverable for her nmduci, tor it is «lear to him that she 
loves him. At last, having gained over his parents to the union, 
Tess conscnt.s to be lii.'. wile. \\ ithin a u w hours of their marriage 
Clare tells less »*1 eertain dark spi»is in his own past history. 
Then it is she is emboUkiud iti imparl to him her own secret, 
a secret which she had I mged fivmi the lirst to divulge, but has 
been hkideied bv her natural delicai'w At lifst he disbelieves the 
story: but when he is conxiiuid ho tells her that she can never 
be anything but ^ wife to him in name. Situations are introduced 
here, oix'ii to objertion on the score of their ilii(X)ssibiiity, but 
which bring home to the reader the siiix;rscnsiiive delicacy of 
Toss's womanly reticence and spiritual purity. Clare goes to 
Brazil. Toss’s family encroach on the money he has left her. 

, She is driven. to undertake the meanest kind of field-labour. In 
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an unhappy moment she meets her seducer Tlic creature’s 
sensualism has taken another turn: he has blossomed into 
a revivalist preacher. So sootj^ .is he secs Tess the old passion 
is rc-awakcneil in him. He pursues her ruthlessly, using every 
cunning wile and vile sophistry, the |)erniciou.s doctrines which art^ 
the stiK’k in trade of >u»‘h as he t») wjn her back. Her family are 
in the greatest straits and through their neressitie.s the pursuer 
makes them his allies. Me assure.s the perpifxcd girl that her 
husb.’ind has deserte*! her onn* .uul for .ill, and indeed his silence, 


for lier pleading letters rem.iin tiiiaiisweied, eonlirnjs this theory. 
Clare’s haidnes'', thrsuhilr incitnurnis of Joan Durbcyfield—^how 
often does a haM* .lud sordiiV motln*r cuntnbule to the undoing 
of her daughter induce .ihsohite rei klessness and despair, and 


drive Tess in the end to yiehl to lu r tempter's .idvances ; so that 


when at last Clare returns, broken aiul repentant, he finds her 


living under l)’(*rl>ervill<’‘> ppiti-etiori. Ilie seeik* lietweeii thc^ 
husband and wife the nmsl dr.iinali** in the hook which teems 


with dramatic nations. I'here is inithing for the unhappy 
man lb do hut to leave and this he does. Kut D’DrlMirvillo dis- 
iiiversthat Clare has returned an<l direelsa slighting word at him. 
This awakens the latent devil in IVn^'s hrc.isl, .ind in a moment 
of uncontrollable freii/v she stab* ilie'inan who Inoadef'iled and 
ruined her to the heart. In her flight she oxeit.ikes her husband 
who now offers her thf- proliclion he h.is so long withheld. 
But the end is not far dist'int. • 


*The book was rutidessly attacked. "Hie underlying note of 
the Quarterly's atta< k was that it i.^ \Trtiious for a girl to sell 
herselMn wedlock, thereby profaning a sai rament, virtuoiJ.s to 
bind herself by a l>ond from which there is no honourable e.scape ; 
but that a woman who has been caught una>varcs in a snare 
lia#lost all right to lln.‘ title of purity. I'or the rest, the interest 
in Tess is so alisolutr in this novel tliat we can but regard all the 
other characters as *qicre shadings of tin- picture. It ilt about 
Tess, and Tess alone, wo care. She dominates tlie drama, in .. 


much the same way as Elcctr',, in Sophocles'* tragedy of that / 
name is dominant. None b it a master of *the highest po>|veiS'. 
could have created such a character. Walter Pater saya of J 
Colomha that it vindicates the function of a novcff;:' 


as no tawdiy literature, but in very deed a fine work of 
The like may be said of Hardy's Tess. 


I JC 
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I have bad occasion more than once to class together ^Thomas 
Hardy and (Jeorge Meredith. It is a curious fact that they were 
accidt*ntally as.sociatcd from th^ first, apart from any literary 
aihnitics. The first published work of both authors appeared in 
the sartn; year, 1865, and in the same magazine.. A few years later 
it hapjx'iiod that Mcr<*dith,ljejingthc reader for a publisher to whom, 
quilt* by chance, Hardy submitted his first novel, recommended 
that novel for ]JiH>lication to the linn by whom he was retained. 
Hardy has much the same int'ntal bias, much the same ethical 
tendency us JVIcredith, and the i\fo writers are allured by kindred 
problems. But how different ilu ir methods. Hardy gives us 
absolute simplicity in plot and <li-'tion: Meredith must be read 
agiiiii and again if we wisli to get from l>i>> text his meaning. 
Meredith introdntes hi.s < liarat ters a^ aids to dialogue, and 
dialogue is the uu'diinn whcn'hy he* writes for us his criticisms on 
^ the comedy of life. Ihirdy ^ ch.irai t<*rs .ind 'Situations arc essen- 
’' tially the servants of iii> narrative; he makes his people 
absolutely live; whereas Meiediih gives ns symbols merely, 
delightful ab.'^lractioiis of the brain, only snftuicntly \1tali.sed 
for his purpose whi( h is obviously erjuational and analytic. In 
common with Mt'ivdith. Hardy began his litt'rary career us a 
writer of poems, and agam in common with Meredith his poetry is 
of no mean order. In feeling it is no le-^.s pessiinisti'\ probably it 
is more so, than his prose. 

A few words iit eonelusion on ffiomas Hardy as a man may 
not be out of place. He wa'' born uiar the county town of 
f)orchest(T, 73 years ago and comes id an <jld Yeoman family, of 
which his great uncle A<lntiralSir fhomas Hardy, Nelson’s friend, 
was another distinguished iru'mlH'r. Hardy in his novels is never 
tirodofdweIUnggntheintei«‘stingresults hdlowing upon a generous 
admixtuiv of blood, both as regards class and race. This admix¬ 
ture is almost invariabl>- discoverable in tracing the ancestry of 
gR'at iflen. A so-called pure race tends to sterility of mind and 
body. He is, moreover, deeply interested in that curious fact, 
knov*n to joumalists, that the best blood of a country often flows 
in the veins of very humble families. 1 know front- my own 
rcsean?hcs that the descent of Tess from a noble family has count¬ 
less parallels in fact, and so far is not therefore to be put down as 
mere device of the romancer; such instances as this abound all 
**^‘ov!Cif the country, especially in Sussex and Wessex. For the rest 
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Hardy may be called the novelist of the mesalliance^ for unequal 
marriages, unequal in the social sense, abound in his, pages. No 
doubt his own remote Norman tk^^cent and the admixture of the 
blood of his paternal ancestors *with that of Briton, Saxon and 
Dane, explain his^ keenness to accoiiul for the rharacteristic.s of 
his puppets on hereditary grounds. His,fatherwas, I believe, engaged 
in some form of masonry, and he himself was artieled to an archi¬ 
tect and proved himiudf no mean practitioner in that profession. 
In early life he also coneeined hiinst lf with tlu- study of painting, 
and the fart is frequently atte,sh*d in his novels. As becomes, 
or as,I should say, as is essential to any great creator, Hardy has 
led a life of some seclusion, tiauigii that is not s,iying he has shut 
himself from his kind: he is in fact a ma.gistrate f«»r his county. 
In 1874 Mr. Hardy inarrit'd ICmma. the daugliter of Mr. J. A. 
fiifford and niece of Archde.it on (olfortl. I'liis lady died iri 
1912. As 1 conclude tins brief lutuiogiapit the ^announcement 
of the novelist's second m.irriagc, the hiitle being his secretary, 
Florence Kmily, daiightci ttf Mi* lulwani I>ugil,ile. is made. He 
holds the roveted|t)rder »jf Meni and is President ol the Society 
of AuthfUs, his predeiesstirs in ili.ii tlisiinttion being Lord 
Tennyson and (ieorge MiTcdith. 

Ihomas Hardy is, in a word, no <*Tdinaiv n«A'eli''L ^'ho spins 
yarns for the beguileinent t)f idle hour.' : In* is a great epic poet 
choosing pro.se as his medium. He has toirit hed the literature-of 
his country, and leaves to it*a piiceh ss legacy.*ltn- la has preserved 
for jiosterity, as in an indestriit tible cry>lal. national records which 
but for his genius and indu'^lry wtuihV b.ave been h>st to onr 
children ff»r ever. 


England. 
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FOR FRKHnOM’S SAKE. 

, A SIOKV C)1 llfL rkl.shM \V\K 

{Cl filinioti (row \ttn hst Nioubtr) 

C 11 VIMI \< \ II 

« 

( n \ht.i i»i ini I’hJ-^siw (it \Ri» 

« 

T ill* (iiim.il u,i hin oil tin ioiiikI tull dtiNM*! lie 

tt \io put II I it \\ lioiii'' -ht]) wlitn I’.ilitii T ippiotii ht‘(l him. 
‘ 1 III von\ i| I I I I t <1 I’.ilii't I \ oil inttvt 111 I «l u vt "• I out^ht 
to hiiM waiKtl liiit till ( >loi 1 1 viil Mill wintitl III v<( UK 

' It (loi v|) 1 ni itti I in tilt noinin ii 11 it iinh \iouUl h.i\e Ixon 
iiioic IoMMiihlit llowiNt; .ivu III !i II till Ml t iv 1 u.intcil to 
avk von il\on woiiKl .utcpt a »tnmiiiv«.ion m t'u aiinv " 

Amjt P Inu I ^\as lUlulitid 
lliank \ou sii ol lonivi 111 ampt Init 1 must lii^t go to 
liUhrt nml t(.ll him 

“Of coms«, ami \oii laii l>i lu us in mtoimation, it any You 
will pioliahly he pustnl to oiu ol tin Indian uunmiits—the Gurkhas 
Ol Sikhs Imt 1 ehall want ^ou tt» ch> souk- ii mtillKcno* work 
You uniloietaml, don't \ou ' 

Pahmi did The torni “sp\ is not ustd in the Efntish army. 
“Agents" - that's*what tin nun au st\lod who risk their h\es, creeling 
into the ent'iiijs tiotulus to soniu infoimation 

" Xliat s all/' tontinutd tlu ('icneial “ Get oil to-morrow morn¬ 
ing eaily.' ^ 

Whih Palmer poured forth his gratitude as* warmly as possible 
.foi Hie Gencial's ^re^it kindncns, a Statt DffiaT humedly approacdied. 

*’ Telephone mest.age from oui right, Sir Flabhlights have 
disclosed cncinv massing in great nuniK'rs , several army corps 
In fact.” 

Even as he finished speaking, there came the dull roar of artil¬ 
lery. 

m 
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The General was on his feet in an instant. His orderly, anticipat'* 
ing somefhing from the Staff Officer's hurried^appniach to the General, 
had aln;ady the Generars horsi: ^addled. 

Away rode the General and ttie Stall. 

Palmer went with ihein. 

The tiennan attack on the British position south of Vpres was 
only on«‘ ot tlic attempts, on the night of the lltli to capture that 
town. I'wo other attacks were ilclivered to the north and east. The 
mightiest on>laiight ot all was on the. Allies' positiiHi, east, which was 
carried out by the Isi ami 4th biigaihs i)f tiie Prussian Guards, the 
KaiserV chosen soldier'*, the corps 9'dilc of the German ^ariny. » 

The Ktifihsh position round Vj'jrej was a semi circle. It was one 
of the horn.'> ol tlu M*mi’« in le tlu^*was imw beiiu; attacked by massed 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

It is Well to rcmeiuKr that the <oim(rv round Ypres is covered 
w ith wofwis. and tliese woods h.yl made ilu' tight ing ami the British 
retention of Yprc'. most dilhtuh. In the pr(".i nt instanee, however, 
the woi»d Ixdund tin* British position acted as .i sen-rn tvheiv reserves 
were callefl up and "tatijmed. am^ turned, wh.'.t hioked lib* a rout, 
into a %ictor\. as will In- seen presi'iitly 

Mu'.idights <li*< ovried the t'lermau" ilebomhmg fioin a woofl. 
Instantly lhi‘ brem h .tml laigh'.li guiioopMinl iue The l*'ren( h held 
the atlvamc' ticiiche?. 

The Cfcneral d' ^pati la d «)||itei . to i?tll up revives, *and these, 
including th*‘*Litc tiu.ud'. now iielitiin.' as inf.intiynien, occupied 
the wood. • 

' Busy liorthas." Krupp s A2 cm .diells, poun d round the Allies' 
positions. Tor halt an hour then* wa- an iii(es-,ant hail of shells. 
Then “ 

'* They are coming !" 

Yes» liftcen battalions of the Prussian Guards, unutterably brave 
men, marching in a great grey column on the French trenches as 
steadily as on parade. • 

Shot and shell mowed tiiein down, yet the ranks moved on Wl* 
broken, Shrapnel burst over them with rieafening report; machine 
guns rained bullets viciously; and French and English rifle 
carried death on front and flank. 

But the Prussians came on steadily. * 

A Staff Officer* gallopc'd into the wo<j<1. • ■ ♦ 

" Life Guards—this is tin* day of your lives—the General says ‘ 
so. He knows you will do your duty.” , ; 

A hearty cheer greeted the officer's words. , 

"Halt! Halt!” ; 
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The BritisJi n’girnriits \vi‘rc already manifesting some impaticiice 
to get at the ejiemy, ■ 

Life (juanls* <lay. Here wa> an opportunity to prove tliat it was 
not only on parad** lliat they ni;u]e a brave sliow. 

** Tht-re another Stall Ollkvr. Lord, hi.*’s plucky," commented 
a guard Mitan. 

'Mu* "Staft Ollirer” wa-s |*alnier. Ih rode tK-ar of the wood. Shot 
%nd -hell pouring loiind liini. Ili.s uounde<l arm gave him only a 
little pain, ami K was notm-d that h*- la id the rein- loirsi-ly. ' Palmer 
was (areful to avoid a wiemh a-Ite wonhl*have to use his n*volvcr 
presently. t 

He toj'ir to all .oigle oi !he \v<km 1 uhirli il.mked the British 
{Misitioii •• and where w.i- a i iai iline t-nn 
"Lieutinaiil Wlnitle ' ‘ 

lie pulled tip III- hoi-«- .:nd h-iejiid Mate was no res|K)nse. 
■'Where is Liitiiinani Whiltlr he.i.dled a^ain 
A heatl peejH'd imMimI tlr { ijn -hiehl 

"’riiey'li’ «ai)Miii; him to tin- I'.n. >n, b.idlv wounded.” 

Pidniei sjuan;' liom l.i- hors.- 
'Til laL (ontir..inii in hi-"al -eiii e. ’ he -aal 
He was net -me it h< v.« o- doipL; ils*- ii.uhi ihing rroin‘th« |>uint* 
ol view oi mihtai\ eii<]u« it< . f*ni the oidei-he h.el reieived were of 
gieat inipoitaiui- and a- the ma* Inm- gun i>fh(ei was disabled, he 
decided to see tho>« onh.s «.(riied .nn ;Hi-onallv. 

I he IMns-Mn- were stt,i(i|]\ advain me to .Kum the tiviu hes held 
by the biem h. lo ilu‘ leai i*l tin- I'lniuli w< the Biitish 

It wa.s a womieihil inao h ami the m< n •'.ing as thev advanced — 
" i-'usl sA/w./.v tn:ii !mi ilu' ,ni!.h c;; thr Riintt’ ” 

Shrapnel and nth biillei.s cut lam-s m their ranks; hut they 
udvanied. still singing and iheeiing. 

Ha' riiev aie . losini: ihtir tank- I'lie moment for the final 

i 

headlong < barge h.u’ .ii!i\eil 
■*Hivk! JkHk’ 

*'I>(‘Utschland uN'r allts” ^ 

The (iennan rank- shomoih .md • harged down t>n the French who 
were* waiting lor them. .\ humlred yards -fifty yanls—the deadly 
hail of bullets <lid iu»t stop tlu* brave Prussian Guards. The lyaiser 
was watching them. 

The French tenches were reached. Once on top of the trenches 

the attackers had all tlie advantage. But the French upheld the 

honour of their countrx*. 

• 

v They fought like men. They died like heroes. 

Vive la France! 
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“Now comes oiir turn,’* cried a British officer. “Steady lads I 
Take the time from me." , 

Tlw^y were quite steady. 

Some ot the <»erman> *»n the riiilit pursued the Bfcncli into the 
woods : and here they met Britihlt supports, and the fighting soon 
l)ccanm single combat'*. , % 

Th# maN" of (ieinuins, Imwever. came liotii the <Kiptured trenches 
to attack the Kite (oiardk in trout «»f the woml. It was to the £*ifo 
Guards that the Hiitish othrer had appe.iled. 

Tht‘ “rnail imnule'’ luul amved. 'I he (lermau'* ealhtl it by lluit''' 
name and .C" MH«n .is it ."l.iited, the (leiiiiaiis tell in hniidieds. The 
enemy couM ih'! undei'.t.oul ho\i the HmusIh'Is \v«'ie ahh- to lire so* 
steady .i '.tOMiu •*! luilht* ; .uid at lu*.! it u.i** iiuagiiied hv them that 
lach British 'M>!diei i.ini.d a m.e hnn- ^un \iJVhow, it was true, 
that in one mtiiute tv<i'e I’.riH'h «<iM!d eiuplx' hliei'M rounds 

oi aitimunittoii mi«* Be • • 

*I’he " DKid nunutc ' I '-Jolted .oi'l Ic'hiiid it. iIk- itiuchiiio 
enns I'ilfv V.'.iil" u*i ii« uei , ;oi'!*the I’ni'-'i.in im.iid'. wavereil, , 
I hell 


' l ife Go-od- " 

riie\ met the tiii.tld’ ol I.u ‘l.iud .illil tin till.ll«i,* ol I’lllssiii. 
But the Biiti'h Lite (fiMi'l- .oe < .1 v.iliv\eii- tiiditiug iiow as 
inlaiili^. I'hat. Ij' iwi \. r p'..ie in» dif!«'jeu« lo tin-io they ii-,ed the 
bayonet quite .i-. wi 1! .('• tin- 

The (it-iTe iU w.ivi I I In- liiui ii dtoy- ihf eiieinv bsick 

to tht* tnnch''.-'* tlii-\‘ t.ipnijitl lin- Lnieii 

The n^lit Ui Ih'- \u-.d. Mil .il.uhli' ■•'Ijluund. 

Balnn r ^oon h.’-i .dl hi- im u. Jh v..i* uoikm;;, .ingle-tiarwled, 
the md< bull !.un. tawirinv ei I.'iiii t>..n tin- (leruian llaiik. 

A th'nr..vi oftirrr f ;n-) tn id* 'im-u that ndetii.d rnnehine.i* 

Thn'< un u InroK.iiK tM'-d Un wi.w i.ine gm, .^vvepi them a.dde. 
The Olh ‘1 r tn*-\t hi" n'.oiser !ait th. gun' hi'-l-l proi«-( ird B.tltiier. 
"(hir ih-in-e i- i.-.ind ..^rejiaii*.-.,’ h.nited the olJicer. 

The oidi r wa*. |•a•*e-! d'.wn "Haii'l gt'M-ide*. tu the froiii." 

• 'They an tomiiu;.'* 1h«' irdorns.uion na-* pass* d hack. 

A great strapping I'lont er » r« pt up Balmei saw him, 1h< man 
.was soon a eorp-*.! • T!i>' otfucr naked up t)ie gp.-n^*!*; and with a. 


mighty swing, flunt- i* tt*\v.irds the yun. 

PalnKtr jhiw it tinning. Tlie aim, he ralcijiatcd, wks true, the',, 
gun was doomed. s</ was h*. him.'itrlf, imlcs*. he quitted hts po$t^ ' 
and that instantly. 

He sprang away from the gun--a few yards, and then fell fiat ’ 
the ground, his nose almost in the earth. Two second^the^i ai . 
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roar, and a lliick black rlond of >^mokc. The gun was out of 

* action. 

Palnirr had bad a iniraculnus f>capc from the ;;renaclc ; but the 
German oDuit was now nc^ir bini. i'alnuT was tinarnted. 

“ Sm n ndcr,” < ritd tlu* (b riiian. 

I’.ilmcr gavr JiiuimH up f<?i bM. inotr (iermans had cosue 

up and rovered him with their rHl'> ''uncndiT. however, WAS out 
of *llle ipuslioii. # 

"ll's 1 who must .isk \oii nd.'r,” lie said, with a smile. 

■' "J have nun jn llw* tiee*' wh«* will 'i.isii vc»u the mutant I hold up iny 
hand/* 

, 4 riiere had hem min in th" n-i’**. Palmer had n*>t made it Ins 
’hitsities'^ to hixl out it lie y w« r* 'till tlun . tli* rrh>r< he w.i" not lying. 
Ifiiialm smile earned eonvu non to p.u (leim.tn oliioer w!io hesitated. 
This he^'ilatioii s.ix'id I'llnin. !•>! ,.II I'rmi; in the wmid stui(h*nlv 
(caM'd. The Pri rmaij'- m ilu \o»od. wh it wtre h tt of thmn, had 

* vunviKlored. 

,v * The ollm-i Ij.indid P.dmei Ill'll wool . and soira *''oldier^ at that 
»lfiloinenl < omiiig up lo ^11 what Ifid bevoiiu ot the m.ii hiiie c'lUi. toi.^k 
the (ternian ('in.inUm<n pM'son<t'< 

■' The tight w.iv. not yet ovel 

iMweeii the trench anddhe Wootl'. la\ abi'iit a tliOU>and (iermans, 
dead and ihing elo»pieiit li^nmonv to iln* desperate palure of the 
light mg 

The British, tot‘. liad lo^i he.ieiK 

'riie J’rusMaii GtJards still held tin* *ai>nned J'le.’ieh trenches, 
and these wore now rushed by tin- .Mlu". The P^ll^slan^, smarting 

* undei tlieii disgraee at being Ivateii and r* m« mUring that the Kaiser 
ha^ watched them advance to 'victory. ‘ fought desperately. 

Tlio fir.st attack was repnUed .wiili luM^y lo.ss. 

This IS a imutcr lor a i< w. not many men." said Palmer to a 
Staff Officer. clive me hall a do/cn volunteer^ and we’ll creep into a 
corner of the iivmhos ami tlun. while we .ue mukin'g things hum, 
you can advance." * 

* The General approved of tlu* suggestion. A whole regiment 
voluiHccrcil, hut l^tlmer wanted only a handful—men good at scout- 
ing. 

"I'm the wan fi>r you." .'.aid Private Jenkins. 

^ " So he is,'* said an officer. ".\t home Jenkins is a revivalist 
' jirpacher; out here, one of the U*st stalkers we have." 

. At Jenkins' suggestion Palmer redua'd the number to sbc. 

‘*I Ijaiow’ the trenches," said Jenkins. "You follow me, one 
he\iind the other and do as I do." 
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They crept cimiinn>ly *»n hands and kni'cs, Jcukhiit lod ihciii 
to a comer of om- ni the iienelu ■». S*> Hitcntly did they lliove in llw 
dark that tln‘ <Ii rnuns did not lu'.ir When only A few hH‘t away 

from the enemy, j»-nkins \\in>ivrfd to Palmer : 

'You and the l•th^r‘' cra\\l a\va\' to tin* ri;iht. a ^ood twenty 
yards or moiv. Wlu n I think \oii h.iv.* .\ Mirticieiit dist.ince. I'll 
tire into the iivni.hi"- tlu ti -pntK a-idi' I’ne I'nemy will b]a 2 c in 
the directi<»n from whuhAlu ^hoi had < om*-. and vou and your meit 
just ijet inttt file tte!»'lH> md 1 11 lollovv 

Hut h. .hdn t follow. • . * • 

Aftei w.iitiiu: Ion: enotivh S'* allow P.dmei :<• -.‘.i t into j>o>ttion, 
Jenkin.-. tired Tin Pni^dan-'. e\p«« tinj^ an em iny. »'jui<k in , 

ivplyini', and jenkm- it 11 inorf.dK uiennlf • ' 

I'aliner. however, ian-u uoi!ini‘; "1 in- 1 il*-. I!-- and lii* mei% 

without a sh'U oeiin; Hod at tlieln diojip.d Milo one o| ilie (MVersC ^ 
irenche'. umHi'Upicil h\ tin ^ 

"hollow me. x.'Otl Palm*). .md the mt.n lilt'd ahm ■ the trench 
after him. Tiirriin.. into (ht i.iain im ti. P.tinier, .md hi-ineii hehituP 
^!im. loui^l t!'e u iiMa.’ an ,i ‘.nilt fioin t!ie fiont. With U * 

l«'ii<l hurrah. P.ilmer 1-1! on ih-- M- an-i tif liiein 

It w.^^ swoid .in-l l».i\orit-i woik . Jniif.' O' i!npO'"iilile. 

The tiermrui'' ijuni;ni .4 iiie\' wi le ali.elod in im-e. weie thrown 
into di-oitUr an*! l-tv.in -t rain Min..' ■mt of *lie t rein li, whei» the I.ifc 
Gu,^rd^ and tin* I'r-nrh fl..si'.:--l il*-wn tm them. 'Hie men in the 
trein lies wen killul, tin*"''li.til a i.imMetl tmi r.iii hanl lt»wards 
their lines . • • 


" No, 1 lo>l no men f in the 'inly oin* woundetl, a im re scralch," 
said Palmer in an>\ver l-* .in olthei 's empiiry a- In* stepjied out. «»f flic 
trench. ^ 

".A sphTiiUd pieci' of w<»rk,'' the olfi-er ',<tid ' Vour head is bleed¬ 
ing, See a dt'f-tor at once and iln-n e»»iiie (,n to tlie fieiieral. WeV^ 
bagged ijuite a numlK-r •»( prisoners." • 

Find a doctor*-the H.A M.r men were all over the lii hl, attending 
to the wounded. , 

Tlic carnage wa-i grfvit. P.dmer t ame aero-.;, a Britidi sdldtcr 
badl>* wounded, hi.« head pillowed on a dead German, and near Idm 
was a wounded Frenchman, shot thr.iUgh iKiih legs and trying hhbest 
to get near the Briti:^ier and hand him hi-^ disk * Palmei triok the 
flask anti gave the Biitish Tommy a drink. ^ 

“ By Jove ! I feel Ixnter after that br.mdy,” stiid the Tommy. • 
/'Thanks Frenchy. you arc a brick." 

‘'And you," answerwl the Frenchman, " you fought Hk©-~what’ ' 
you call it— the devil, eh ? You English got funny expressions," 
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He lauf>lie(l at tiie thuuglit in spite of his wounds. 

*' I'll dim l the ambulana* this way,” Palmer told them. 

'* Thanks, no hurry,” rried back the Tommy, and then sang : 
“It's a lone way t<» ripjJ^T ary.” 

And as I'ahnir wrnt on, he ht-ard the iTenchmaii repeat: "You 
£n|:'Ii''ii got funny e.xpressions. 

A little furtiicr a British (iiianlsman, propjK'd up against a 
Irtr, was trying to ifill a rigarette. The paper was blr>ody. Palmer 
found that the man had half of on«* hand cut off. He helpt‘d the 
man c»ut <»f |iis diffieulty. *■ 

To tin* light stoii«l ,» -suiall eoaip of nji-n Oiu- wa> busy with 
instriirn»*nts. * 

■* Ha. Pahm i . von did n, t h 
It was t'.ipt M.n phi )SOM, K A .M.t 

‘■ Jenkins de'«'ivi'' all tin tn'djt. ” w.is P.ilnin s modest refily. 
“Jenkins, p^ot licL:eai. in w.i- iiildled ’ 

Tin sorts. I l'’ar<-«l 

^ " Tut man Dm miiNt not ilniik oi getting nilo that mood, for 
Itow svtll yon {j< t "iit oi n '^nns l.oid ' how in.ins of,our fine 
fellovs's have gone uiuhi 

The Pollen’s jaW' lwitiii«d init In ii-eoseii vl him''elf inslvSnlty 
You «ue wontidi'd, h i me 

* ” Alto, the othet'. riieie ,'tt .ulii. pool lelluWdown tlien"- 

'■ Dll. tht \ .ne eseiyw}* le < Mil nuni are looking, for them. Hut 
I iiiHsl bind soiii Wouml. son deseiv* 'it .itter what you did this 
night. .\ baymiet sfi.itib I'lu'ie. soil !! b*' all ngJil nj a day or two. 
and how I mn''t -ee to tin ' jioiir fi IloW' 

"I’ahner went ind emiuiosi loi ilie tiemi.d lie ssas diierled to 

;i faiiii hott^e 

!• 

rile tuiieial iielil out In'- h.iiivl.wlun I’almer entered the room 
‘'Thank yon Knglam! ove-. son thinks for the ;*ervt<.'es*rende!ed.'' 
Palmn wa^^diont ti> lepis wlun ih« (iener.d inlerriipted him. 

” I have appointed son a I .it lUen.int in ilu - Piiniabi.s. a famous 
tvgiincnl You mas have h 'ard of them.” 

'■ 1 has’e M., aid of them. Sir . all giants. 

” riiat’s so- that'.s svh\ they an* iiopiilaiiy called l-ong Toiiis“* 

” I became ;K'i|nainted with the lueii the day I joined the Tireurs.” 
'* Ha! Is that*So ? When* did you meet them'” 

, Palmer told,him. 

■* And the officials permitted you to travel by the same train ?" 

" Lefebrp, the leader of the Tireuis, has been allowed—" 

" So I've heard. And you want to return to him ?” 

" Yes, Sir; TH Ix' back .%gatn in a few days." . 
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" As swS»n as you ran. Of coiir?«<*. if it i> |V»ssiblc for you tt> brlnj 4 * 
us some {;oo*l infoniiation. ilon't huriy. l‘U bid you goo^l- 

tiiornuig. i.it'Utt'iiaur I’.ilmrr. I'm ttivd and w'jiit :t little rest." 

So PaliiMT. bm bo tb riilrd it woubl \m' safer lor liini to get 
arrows ilu* tioriii.ui biir>» l-oU'iv it was dayli.eiit. 

Ilf was moving aw.iy when, suddfiily In* Ifll di/,/y-~-sick—and If 11^ 
to tlw ibnir. 

Soiiif lutniilf'- laii'i*. when !><■ i««o\»ii‘d eoiiNriouness, he louild 
Captam MaophorMin .itlfiwiing liini 

'* WVII. iny ''Oil. " ".ud ibi- I'oi'ioi* ■’ Wby didn I you |fll me that 
\o\i b.itl a .M’Mind w*tuud in tiu' slionbbi r* 

I bat “ .01 obi oij«- ^ 

*' < Mf! ' It b-is iHfii bba-diiK' ' * ^ 

■■ Vnd you'w ,^topp<k! u. N*>w I inu-l t:i f tui. Doctor." 

Vfs : tin ho''pii.tl ' 

■ Ilv no nn-.iii*. I b.tv« tin- (bni'i.il ' pmiiiv.ifin 
.\nd rv«- jiiot till' to n.untrrin.oid pu-vioii orilers. St*o 

b« n , you've got t*» i« ni.on (jiiu f, oi iji 11 li.i\i to Imiv \oii. .X wof^ 

; ■that '- ajHait il - vou'Il lo -jM iid in bo-.|«ttal ’ 

.\n hour iatti P.ilitui wa*^ i.iio-n oit in a inoloi towarib; tiui 
bo^pit.il. 


t ll.\1‘ll.k \ III. 

• * *NlNKm 1 HL.\i in.UY. 

• 

M.i]or Roafnlitrg o«< upied om- oi ibe bor-t Tionsc'. in kijtibTs. I In* 
Major wa> lua in tli* gM-at b.ittb oI Vpre^, louflit ovoi a fortnight 
ag»>, but Ik an«l bi' nu n b-ol been b.idlt bandb'd by the Dflgiaiis fuitber 
west—tix-ncbcs. imiiidat(<i by tb« o|>*ning of tin lUKrj., .umI hi.^ men 
caught in the ^^valpp■. jnil hundreds <A tie in shot or iii(»wnfd. 

Hut kov.rnb rg wa-^ n<ii l*r<»oding ov< r ilifs** dRisters. A 
check in a low affair wa-'*a bigger fb frat him than a r* pul-4' l*y thf 
enemy- 'Hie laitir invoh^il national divrau- ; tin: forna r was puri-ly 
personal. In a defeat bv thf rin my. the whob- nation ^shared the dis- 
grace and no one <oubl pir at hi- nfighbon/. How b w however, of 
Rosc'uU rg s compani^Jii- gate a inonghf to lll^ pntati love altair.s; it 
was tiif Major, hiinseif. who nnagined that his brothet oftiurs were 
iaugliing at him ; and for tht rea.y/ti that he had boasted of never 
having been thwarted in a love affair. 

It had never occurred to him that sonic day he might niiret a woman 
that would refuse to accept iiis caresses. And now that lie bad reofivied 
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4a clieck, ho wa.« uiigry. It is true Joan had promised to marry him; 
*' but her coiisem \v;i<f'(>nditi()Uiil. Unfortunately for him, the English- 
mtn for \vh(»ni Joan had been willing to make a big sacrihcct escaped 
witliotii hi' intervention. 

Ko.''eijhe.rp had heard ot jfian’.- ••'icajn Iroiii tlie niint-d building; 
It was she. herself, had advin'd liiiii ol it. aixl in that same lumimuu* 
cation had let him i h arly that slie ontiacl was off. "You will 

liol Jieai frojn iin' again.'’ wuite J<»an in lici letter. ’ I'm going where 
\ini will never he able lo trace im- 

'I'he Majoi In lieveil ^In wa^ -till at Saury. He ha<l had no time 
iiitherto to cnaki a jnjuiries. He l».nl not ,;iveii up holHs of finding 
Joan and (hen — < 

* ^ kosenhiTg h.ul hoi-d Jo.m Vi-w he li.ili-d hei. riie delight--yes. 
«it would give him kern en)o\nteiii to h.i\r hei <.i his iei't U^gging for 
mercy. He smiled .i> In' miijm* d i., ii< h .1 -Mi ne Joan'seyi’s stieam- 
> mg with i»Mi; Ihm tan twni Initi, t^nh .tgonv Me \v<<nld make .sport 
ollicrhrsi, then «at ini Im in-- -r'idnr: Hi t;in \v how to break the 
’ Spirit ol thi'- jnond Idiili'h u;»rl. 

And Ninette luid piomi''id fn ia-lp him 

Ninette, whin 'la lelt I’.diner xowmj: vcng«-amr. had gone to* 
the (ierin.iii camp. It wa^- she wliu had told tla- Herni.in commander 
that the Ih'itish weie eoneng oni to nail linn. Tltat is why the 
British found noinemy wUeri Palnu-i had '-aul tla enemy was posted, 
Niuelle,'hy hei Ireai lieiy, had neatly "nm-edi d in '•aiisfying her 
^ revenge, I’.ilmei. lor a lime, w.t" ■'tispei ted ot hi mg a <py. and 
would have l>een shot. . , 

Ninette's infoiinaiion hail gre.’.tlv jdeaM'd the Germans. She was 
.at jnnie appointed a ^py aiul wa^ '-.nt on it» Roulers. She was an 
attractive Utile woman, ami Ko-'ialiue. hei'ore la set out west, took 
her untlei hi'* 1 harge. .>h'‘ U\id in tla ".inje lani^e with him. 

Ninette had an oh]e. r m p!-, .i-'ing IC-'M-nherg. She had learnt 
that Rosenb* ni \va" m |i.\< wiih fo.in She hoped to ereate in him 

a feeling ot jealon-'V. sla --oon di-'» o\vri d. howt vi r. that Rosenberg 
‘ I'CtlVltivd no such incentive Oi destioy Joan. 

C)i\e night, when KoN,id>«*ig h.ad drunk'deeply, he told Ninette 
of his desire to tind Joan and to jmnisli hVi. Ninette promised to 
iliscover her lor him and on the day Koscnlierg W'ent west, Joan went 
east, to Saucy. ‘ ^ 

It was early morning, the Cur6 was saying mass. Joan was in 
her accustomed seat. wonian- -a strange wtunan—knell near her; 
and throughout the sertice the woman sobbed. Joan's heart went 
out to licr; yet she cared not to interfere, to ap{X!ar inquisitive, and 
..the*service went on and the woman sobbed. 
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The seiA’icc was over ; the cooKregation trooj^ out of the church.’ 
Joan hesitated. The wornati made no signs of rising front her ktiies. 
Joan thought she might I>e i.>i* some assisianc«% and remained 
standing, waiting for the wttm.in to gel up from her knees. 

rile noivi- ot irtreating feet died .iw.iy. 'Miere was silence, in the 
tiiureh J he woin.m - sohhini: ce.tM’d siuhli'ulv ; she looked cautiously 
.irouiitl ami ^.iw |oaii. >iie hriit tier head .ic.tin, .yid sobbed. 

Joan sioopt'd and touched lui «m the 'shoulder. 

" Vem siTin to Is m distiess.“^-.iul Joan. ’Don't think me irt- 
quisiti\e ; hui I iiuiy be (d sonu- ludp- • 

llie Woman stt»od Up and briejied the tears tiom her eyes. She 
was ytjung and comely. * * * 

“ Help me' How can vou No one tan. I'm ruined. ’ 

“ (an 

'* Tht-n why dul He not ai ih<- right moment < 

^ ■ Ditl you ask linn <‘j dui you m \«inr o*vn strengthjt 

Thi \^on).ln ht sit.tted ; .ni<l tinn 

" I foigel I'xf t'*rgoUi.-n niosji lliilig'. • \n |)t eMepl- 

■ Don'i tell me '■ 

■ \Vh\ not I am htum lc'--. , I w.mi jtrot- i iioii. and thost* oflerillg 
to pt'oteel in< mU'.l tx- toM what I .on '• 

" I'll pi<>t*(t sou without askiiu .ins ••|ut '.tion . 

ViiU .' ar* a sv(»m m 1 h.tS'e not s< i ti' H'l ot*.i w<Mnun 

who wtiidd befrifiid one ol )i< i tiwn ,* \ jt fallen 
'■ 1 ’ll j>T<»t< et yon " ^ ^ 

* 'file woiti.Hi laughed' a mot kiiu; lamji. 

■ Hear me tii.sl," she iiiitl. ‘ .My p.innt .m- de.id -niurdyrcil 
by the th rmaii". 1 sva^ resolved t<*r .i moF'*- late. .M.ijor Kowriiberg- 

"Oh—the villain !” \ 

Till* svoniuu clutched Joaii bv in* aim convuhivi-ly. 

' You khow him r' 

Joan nodded, She sv.ts .itraid to .peak. * 

“ Then I rietM tell you no morr.” and the woman l.iiighed hysteri¬ 
cally. Joan gueswd tiie meanint' of that laugh and the w<*man's 
worjlf. She .“tea^lied hfT 

■' You mi.'?uiiderstand nie. ‘ "he said “KoA;nUfg ha . attempted 
to make me a prisoner.'* , * 

*' I'm not asking yon ans pK'-ifion'/’ sm-fied thi- wtiman, and 
Jt^aii seas l)tginn»ne to halt her ssheii. remcmljcruig that the 
stranger - distraught svith grief, - li* "aid, kindly'; 

“ G)me to my house. I'l! make you wmfortable." 

'* Even after what I've told you Perhai>s you are Hurprtsed*that 
I've not taken my own lift ' That will conic. I'irst—revenge. The 
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Tfocl! I w.'is happy oint;. I lovi d and wa» loved in return, by 
a good man. an Kngli^llnKtn, nain« <t Palinei—what ail^ you f" 

“ No ' noliiiiig. WhaJ is y«)ul nanu* 

" Ninette. And youis ?” 

'■ Joan.-' 

Njnelte had already gue-'-i d ti« wh<»H> ‘-he had Ineii speaking— 
guessed it will'll '-Jie had inen1i(iii<d tlx niiiia- of Koseiiherg. 

Will you IMUH to iiiv hoie-t ' 

" Thanks, j^ood lady. \ou .is^- I.jimI : .iltii what I've told you, 
loo. Ihit rU <'n)> 'ia\ a ii w ix-iii- a iitil* :v t .md then on. 
You must ni»t a;-l. uk wlao ' , 

Joan hail m> mtinliou i<. . htif -la l«jt s«; .Niueiti wa going 
in seareh of raimi i. 

Arri\ed at in t hoti-.i . Jimii oi.idi .\ni« I'o -it down. 

“ rii iiwM' tt-a n ad'k |>i' I ix Ktltii- luU'i i><' hoiiing. 

An old wotn.in^ whoin 1 1 .dl ii.\ |« u; loui i. 11 - it whilt* I in m < hureh. 
Somelinii"' Mi. liu« k hoi! ilx k-iih*. ' io.ut i h.'Mi d on while laying 
the l.dile. Then w.i- n»- .idiK-"*!!! Iiei \oito; hut "lit wa-> feeling 

a void in hei In ait • , 

Who 1 *^ .Ml I ha k . 

■’ Oh a liu’iiil ol uiiiiv. till w.iy ' hi know^ a .Ml Palmer 
i woiulei 

Joan hi hi up a tingei 

" Pii'ini''! me not tos.i^ a wool to hin.. 1 oingnised the name 
at once. I have iie\(i Men .Mi. Ihuk im! hi. me. Mi. 1‘ahner 

pniposely kept n> Itom nutting . ..t hast lu dal ia>l w.inl Mr. puck 
"‘fo know nil 

.Joan had patoid in lui woik ami now '•tood huiking at Ninello. 

'■ Wli\‘ : " i'he askid. 

Nlnetti lu'sitahii Wh.it. \in-i wa^ -la lo .gi\i. In dc’>|H.Tation 
hhc sittid- 

" It*- it ts a Netet. ('1;, I l.oe.id nk» to u 11 you . hut 1 pioiniscd 
not to. it ,\ou diinai.d i; l i n-i . I ow<\it Pli- 

“/ demand noitung i d i-ot ({nt.-^tion Alt. Ptuk." 

And yi t Joan, as she ictinn« d to the t(.a*tfit>K, womlered what jva* 
till* mystery. 

And Niin lte*? , 

^ She suiilal softly : she kiuw s}u had pla\td In r cards well. For 
once she had fovutd that over*si'n>iti\e i>eople vwie of .service, that 
ix'ople who made ft a |K>ini ot huiioiir not to eiupiiiv into the ufiairs 
ot others, weic o( some tiso. 

Having satisfied hersr lf that Joan would noi question her relative 
to matters that would icquire answers difficult to frame, and that she 
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would not tell Burk abinit the si'erct P.Uinor had held, or supp»»se(l 
to have Field, frnm hint she Ix'gan lo titrineiil her rival. 

■' Ha '.h*' and >ii:hine l^iuUv. Yon, who have not 

l)oen in love .u-e v^u in love • 

Joan did iioi an>wer Did mu luin her face towards Ninette. 
Ninette -inileil, 

’■ No.'* I'ontinmd Ninette. ' ^'o^l .ii«- not in love and lln*reforo 
eannoi tmdcr*'tand wh.o the separaiion trom my brave Hn^lish hoy 
ineaie' to me. Ail ni.e.l(t I think ot him and ( knovv he think'^ of me. 
<>nl\ .1 lortni^ht \^e jm i ' 

’ Where wa- that - ' .j-.Im d (Tian. 

N’lm Sie tt h r'.ieti w.xild he ii'i i.arnt in ft Him' ie i the truth. ^ 
" \t Vpi'*'*. “he .m^uei' i* |u>f iM-ton il.e he.: hallle. He 
foUijht -plendnllv hni \v.»s \\e in<l-d 

'vn«iu-h '■ l<<.ii. iMiinif itiinid wifh .1 |erK 

^ ill \iiii Jiitik 
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Niiutte tltew HI Inf iit'-.iflt wift, • |.! In her .inMely to wound 
fo.in, “-h.i h.sd hlniidt I* I I <•! Iv. J'lan h-td ;i'ke«l the 

tpie^tnai hetofe -he hid Mill f;- I'-liin: iiniii in- <>i\‘eitne •li*' days 

N“t\\*vii ihf itifinir hr -Jn h.id oftiMd f'>. .uid ii<i\V • 

■ < UlK :\V«I tl.j\ - .:;m li. .<|. \VeT*d '^he W-t- nof ohht'etl Iti say 

nn>re >ht kiM w jtt.m w.iftid !t<.i ijii' M-wi h-'i , hut Was 

aniMjted thaV loan h.id .iltifo ; < 01-hi ht-r Mippiii.; .old w.i, ahonl 
to wt>uml hei -till iMoi'i ' M lon-K’, uli*ii , «' 

Ih'llo, Joan !" . • * • 

Biif k hatl failed to Joan. Ili- In .id m i-, in the window. He 
iume<l*.md -“.iw Ninette, 

" ( oiii^ in. te.i 1- i.Milv, ’ invittd jo in with a -mile 
Halt .* ’x t omi < \t j.tinf) d Dn* k. .iiel 'a.» 

Je.m hm-;'out hoLjm.j »i -rnf* oi 1 .. 7 if\t i sjj. i'nc...e<i wliy 

Buek had hf’mdid 

.\iid -he h.id cMieiij-ed 'oro-i iP, Wht n Hm k r- fiiriied.‘he had 
chsineil Ills I'ooi-, hru-hed hr. |«'.( .ini'- loihe. and smiled his 
ntoiLstadu-, • 

■’ How .lie \on ' he sa- t to Join h/jwinf' 

" WV've nit ’ h»for*-. ■ lau.ditd |o.*n Ml/iw m- lo intrmlurc you 

to Mad* iroi'“'!h Ntn* lie 

*'How are youaid Bfe k "Hr- ' he h)-.].ed at joan, aiKl 
then turned to Ninett*; ai'ain ".Mv namit i-- Bm fc ' 
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Yoii^rdifln't li t nio finish the introduction/' Joan told H|tn. 

Sorry awlullv. Let me- " and he t(X)k the tea tray from 
Joan'hk hand-, and offered Xinl^tie a cup. 

" Aie von ‘^tayin^ here anv Cim*- ?” he asked, in almost a 
whispei. 

“ b aviriK immedialehNinetie .m^wered him. 

“ f an't I |H'i^Mad<* you ' ’ 

“ No/' 

" Oh. yon tnijiihl lei me try ’ 

" 1)011't 1 m‘ silly Ml. Mu' I' \‘ui*tte ii.i-- infonned le.e why ••he 
miM leave i^irly.” * 

Ninette looked Jl |o.i]) .iiid 
" riien may I eMuii \o»i • « 

So •' 


Ninette’s mono>y|);thi. replie- di-t oiji Ihii k he nearly 

spilt a i’up ol tea mi Ninette .ipolin;ivd .md went u> Jo.m. 
‘‘Where did y<»iJ |m« k up that tlmm h<- wliispi red. 

“ Such a w.iste ol l;o(mI losmeti' ." 1.inched Joan. 

” Now Miss < aiew Vmi kiii«w I ,il\\ay,s tr\ to make mvself look 
ie>.|MMi:il)le when 1 \isii you ' 

" You an* .dwa\s ies|KilaMi . but that losiiU'iie 
" 1‘le.ise don’t. Ao- yon (iMSiine tm .i walk thi" niornmc You 

l 

promised, you know 

“ Hid I- I’m soiry : I'm not fe* Imc np to it. We ll this 
evt iiinK ” 

Buck was about to try what a litti*- toaMiii; vvonld ilo, when 
Ninette announced hel intention oi coint.: Joan tried to^nrsuadc her 
to rest awhile, but Niiutte. with .i -mile. whi.sjxTcd. su that only 
Ji»an Should hear: ' 1 must »*’ i” ni\ boy 
Joan .suivl mnhin:: 

■* A Mtrly iTeatuie ihai,' lem.iiked Buck. ' wlu-te did she come 
from ? " 

Joan evaded, tlie t|nes»iMn. s-lu < .aiSd have truly said she did not 
know, but Buck wouhl !»a\e .isk-, d her further <jni stiofis 
'‘ You seem to In* very iniete^ted in this k'ronch #;irl.*' 

" ‘l\>n Illy soul, rm not Yon know, Joan, that there is onl)’ 
one jjirl in this world that I adore *'■ ^ 

Joan held up •a w arning finger. 

' 1 lH*g your j>artton/‘ >aid Buck ' I promised not to broach ihe 
subject again. But. t<*ll me. must I never refer t«» it—?" 

WJiy shouldn't he ? Buck was a good fellow' at heart. Palmer— 
he loved another girl. 

“ I. think you’d better not." ski answ'cied. She still loved Palmer 
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in sp4c of all that N’tncitc had told her. " Kow, go awayf yrs, you 
can take me for a spin on the biew k- tkips evening. All my patients 
have left hospital. l*m fr»>. I wary ti» a-ik y<»ui opinion as to how I 
can gel to one of the hospitals in I*ranee. ” 

Buck, a.s hr wer.i back to his own tpiarlers in the Curia's house, 
only a >li‘ort '<li>taiut' oH, irsitlvi'M to i;ivr Joan the Ijcst adviw 
jiosvible- -inairN* him ami return ttj Knglanil or i;«* to his people in 
Iriflia, But wluit tin- a(ierm»on <aine, Joan was still feeling -very 
•Icpre-sM'd. 

‘*ro-motrow morniiie.”' -Ik* pl^iiled 

Bui k ^va^ we-r 11. kn'v. n w.i- to In- .ulvant.iee^to snm‘iuler 
to loan’s wjshi ':. that it \\.is tio ^’o.%l tiAtn..; if» peisn.ule !iej t»i adopt 
Ills 'Uiigestions whilr .hr was in tin' pie*irnt tn<iod 

■('•rtainlN,' In irpli.-d t In'* itnllv. In morrow v\r‘|| f*ir for :i 

nict' lnnfi lidr." 

l‘»i lnorrl>\^ ' ** 

Luile dul rtth'T Junes' v.h.it tlir w.t- j:tnnK*to hriiip.. 


• ft w.i- d .i.in. 

J(»an ' Joan ' 

|»>an was m beil. but not .tsli.p, i.eo;,Mtisrd tlir voi«v 

■’I In. g'v .iw.tN . ■ shr I Hr.I it !■> t|iiitr d.iik \<’t .iimI too cold 
fo! a bikt riilr • Voii il w.ikr I i 1‘onp.n von inakr mu li a din.” 

Hut liUi )> hainuirri d <it tiu «loor 

‘d.rt me in. Joan <}ni'k ,lt \ rmi tju-/nk j 'omidiing -.<-rious, 
Don't* tlelay ait inst.nit.”' 

J<».»n spraiit; from lu i Ind, .iivl liH-tilv jnittin-.! on a w.imi 
ojH-ned the 4i«ior and adnnlt< d Ibu k. 

'* The (iermans." hr ‘.aid. 

Joan'-j li^^nds flew to lur throat had not r xjiccied tln:istart¬ 
ling news. ^ 

" Where jhe ga'ijxd 

*’ Outside ihr village .\ man brought tlu* Ctjn; inlelhei nee. Quite 
a lot of them : they are >f'i'urinii. first, ali lie* avrfiiu s f»f rseajK* bnl 
then- is time t<»r you to get to the « hun.h and hi<le in fbe irypl." 

“The crypt ' Do yon forget it from tlii ri' I^o.senUertf carried 
me to his quarters i No - it must lx* in the vanJts. ' 

A groan esc.apod Buck. 

*' The ma-onry' -you know* a fK>rtion of the w'ali fell and coverlid 
the entrance f Well—Oh. O-ixl ‘ I've l>e<'ii proinisini^ <«# ckiiir it 
every day." - 

“Is it still there 
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Biicli^iioddHl “Aiui/' In* told h^r, “thorr »< no remova 

it." ; 

II 

** Tliui I '-iKill remain wlierc I am. If 4<<'i^‘nl^ore: i< not with t,h*’ 
German trooj)s '* c 

"Taki- no ri'-k'^.” 

■'VVHI, snf4m-‘si '‘onii-tlnm: ” 

''I>i‘‘^;uisr yoiUMU a-, a mari.“ 

Buck liail iiisitafcd to inakt- tin* ''JiL:t;»-';tion ; hr was not sun* 
how Joan would take it. To hi^ enat di lisiht. Joan ilul not hlu**!! ami 
'-.ay It was iniruodest. Slu* was -i uviMi .nid wt ltouv. d tiu* >u,t/!r^i'stion. 

TIun- was no tiiiu to hr lo'V lliiil; ni hrd I'lf lt> hrint; from 
his own ijiiartris a }M as.»i»r. -oil '*1 'IoiIh's W’hi-n Iu* n*turm*d, h** 
iotliul Joan htisy, hurniii!; h.iu / ho; <iwu haii wlmh she had 
rut oti. 

'(‘an yon t’oo - • ’ lie hand* d lio-!. the 

Ihifk roulil. hut 111- h.o: I - I'-.ivk . u ui ojM-ratK'n !»• di'l not 
i|uitr relish. Ih-wi yii. hr did l.-is unrl. -.ilist.o tunlx , .iml Joan 
hurried to hri looin .ind dit'-ad 

VVlirn 'ill* irtuinrd. Jin> k Isirdly irro,';nisi «.l hi'r. 

*' You Ulilkr a lni\.' lu aid. < 

Joan i.L'noird the 4 <>u)]<luili U! 

" \Ml.ll ni \t ' ’ sjir a-ki d 
" To Falir'i Ihdlrt's ^n.iOi . 

As they Wriu aloiK'. |''an -aid ’ ‘ V«>n iiavr lu-t a k sl :i'i''iut lai 

I*OU}-ri'. I'vr left lui Wljh I h. \ 41 ri| 0 » I \ .!li! TtuX' .U'r fol’.d uf 
om* another, ami .Ma{\ will n.‘i i'li ' n f.a !• w h<<ui- 

Joan th.'Uidit fhe t'lriuiao- Wf'ald t.i-; i.i.iki a h*.'r: aay m the 
^diajie. ^ 

* riir rluiii'ii i'lHs iH‘:;an to loii 
‘MorniJii; -aixlvr' riiu.oktd l>..u' 

" The ( hiiit h is ihr in -t j»l.»<» !«*i 11 -. ' -aii! Rurk 
Joan lu’.ii'i-il. \s tin y went 00 tii'\ lu ani >houts coiuiui; from a 
distant part ol thi eity. al-i* the tod tun: ot luirses. 

They burned. Tlu- elnui,!! \v,i- already mil. More people 
wen" eotmiye, uuti ami woumu the womeiu-vilh white fares, and 
tninliiinj;;. 

riio Huns had e«*me. 

I'he ( tm* w.ts at the altar The K ll.- h.id reased to toll, and the 
I'liH'ninji s*'iitence.s of the mass \v«*re Ixiiyc intoned, when there wa5 
an interruption. 

Up the aisle, towards the altar, tramptd lOme ('«ertnan officers, 
followeil by s*>ldiers. 

The leader ;ivai, Rosenberg 
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At^o altar tails UtisonboriL; ««nd his officers haltod/ 

* bik'iuT * roar< d Kosonlvr^ 

Bill th«‘ I un' wa-jiot »!i iid of liini Ho tuiivnl and pointed his 
tin M*j at till Mato* and i n* d • 

riiou nun ot sm ' li u noi i»ods vvimoaiiro 
IiQ>«'nl)tiL I iM* h* d .is 1)1 p'lll'd out his h'VoImi. 

Tit rc’^ I Mdi Hm IioU IiiOi Ii I h It tin liod \ oil WOlsfiip !Uld 
W lio !■» supp *M d to Ik IHV liol tbii ^ 

lh*M t iipori Ih * ui«‘ lioi thioo'di »’ lioart, pit* lu*d 

it tdlo(i ‘ down llu tit >I lip 

\ ii\ m| 1 i(Hjo« fimii flM ion ii i<ion not , pioloiij^i'd cut 

tlOli li\ i« ti ^ 

K' '* »«1 I I ’ .1) 1 » ip* fiM «* »l lull llll» I-. ” 

t ])' M 1] )i I .11 I Hill I HI tiii'h lait lx toil n plMiv* strotlc 
np'o till d> I Mil I itui liiiiiM It nil till t .t I lit iM'iKlti. I'loni 
till dt.M ill pi \i t I (i * )■ il< .,iii jioii |iiudl\ lot III winlitl tin* 

fx oplt to h M ^ 

I ii.il 1)0 tiiid Ii || I HO (lol I'Mpt whit till ini.H’in.PttOlf 
ImimU W (iM'i III in lit dl•I<h ioii> till III' liiMi'iotiii for IIS (o 
tiaihjh pi'opli o|i< II 1 I II it tiHii Iii-.ioHii |oi till Bi h’laiis In 

ot)i< I (oiiMlrn 'll )"ri'\ Wi Ml Mihornidiii hi Indii, wr'li kisi 
thi tail of tin I \ nil \i i I I I • H I ^ I It H th< ohK (md will Ih.* 

th« (it I' I IH I. Mil 'I ll i' \‘Hlf W. o , 'low to till Bil'M.llI'.'’ 

\p ol { In IH ii jo' I 1 ll • I I pi W HI lioHl MhI pollltlh ' ' Witiurcd 

lilt'd t Ki 11 1)1 HI I • ik\ \ ii< 11 HIT • ll 

Ill'll Ml 1 I I nil*' Moll'll 1)1 WOMHH i'ld \oiuu; twirls, 

riittidii I ll III ' a I |M| ll )|| ii ndoHvoi •%?!) i it did on Sodom'* 

Ko'i id)' I , to| I IHOII • til t HI Hi d p til I III H ll lift' d IlM K Voivt F 

lull Ik foil hi lOiiii tin I ,|it Mil (lOt-.li Ik .'nod hidViilt liUH .Itld th*’ 

Im C. ll 

Ifii'i S)l « t I'lWi'iil tti t'\ol\«l 

I I ••'!** ho* \ iH (| « t tlU ll' .ill III I ipiK 1 VOHH "Wfl.U-'- 

H .ui .1 It » I* p« t I'l ' Will lit ll tool I'o • \ toi niH this Is 

how i III' tit' (fol <}i.t nl.ld’H Ml Wo| hip 

III fliiit ' til* sH^id Vi -rf 1 od til' ih II lift'tl th<* anrl 

tos.^ ll ii i»i iji. nr Mioh » h«oi kin ; 1 m, li I Ih i '«mi It'll tm (Iih 

• « * 

dt id I'lirat' 

Blit Ki'inlMr.' dn w no twiaiuiH fn»in yl ^ H" ronimaadcMl 

silenvr 

“BtU'iin- n«n uid wonun, lit iri»d "The ihunh dwOT 
arc ((uardid von t um»>i f-Yiapt' hut it i not niv inhntion to kicp 
you pnaont;r'. ''-dl h* lr»*c ]»'■»''. ntl\ Fir-t, f watit ^fi to 

§ive up a wuinin Known lo vou %'s Joan—she j»py. *rhc Cur6 
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tlitrc— " pointin;^ \vji h iijiK‘*f - “was also a spj'. Ht* s<.‘nt a messagti 
om* night to tin* ♦ n-my's ircnrbes, and tin' ^enemy's aeroplanes and 
.in armoured niotor-tar answered that suiiimoiiak As you all knowt 
the handful of (ji-rtnans whom the ^iir/‘ had destined for slaughter, 
drove 4he < n< ii»v I'af k to then trenrlu-'- with heavy lo». ' 

lie paiisi'd and hioked aiound luin. He experied that 
someone iinglu eall him a liar, Iml n«»nr dared Hiiek, !n>\M*vir, nudged 
Joan and ‘-inih’d. aiul Ihm whi-speti d 1 m ;:oirit; to ui jgeh> aw.iv 
fioin yon, WV had hettei M p.naii- voii'l! f '-vajM- ilrto tion, then,' 
and la- sneee'.sfnUy wrigulr*! to .1 w m frtuit 

"Now, ikU'i.iii''," <r>ntintit-d K-i-iid-Me 'that Joan helped 
the priest, ^he inu'-t l'« np.r I !:• !i, .inothi-r !e,,iii<‘! I have 

lir.inl that <»iilv n<<’ntlv a l.ne** '•ttto OH'mv w {- hiHUi-ht l'» thi> 
\jllage Imni \ntwei|i, that mUm mu^l he LM\« n u|i hy l<» i m 

III* patisi-d iigain. I In- p. up}.- m tin ihtiii!; w■! among 
thi“niM‘lvj‘., hut iiti iijir <aiii* tiuw.i,*' !*' h«*ti-a\ 

'•Where j".th.it W'MiMii I'Hii '■ ■ .!it l KoM-nh'iL’ impattetiily. 

* riiete \\.»v iin tipix. 

Kosenhftg '-len.dl'd t > .1 Hi.Miti, whu wtui out .«ntl presently 
ntnrtied with a woman 
It xva.' N'lnett-* 

Holh Hiji k ,ind Jo.in n-.Wi-'i d n-'W. wii.r. a ii.oii'"'" thev h.i l 
Indtiend* •! , .iu>l Ihi.'k w.i'. i.l?ol ii< !).«•! u 'Ot-.i aw..\ j om Joau. 

■* 1 iml Hi.ii Woman, Joan," ^.o I Iv ^ u'i « i 

Ninette Wt’ju aho M !»«t t.i .k gl. eiuHx' .I'ni la r v loxj.led when 

'he faded to tmd the phiei t of hei '*ai>.'! l*u, k li.id put a imifher 
roiinil hi’' tie* k. p.irjty couieahr .r hi-'. t« ats! Nih' tti pa'.wd 

him* t|i|tiee . llu' thud tim*-. "li«‘ o ■ ■,,, u e,m 

lh’ii'’s a m.m who will t<,ll u-- ahoii! jo.iu. -he iiied. "Ik'sides, 
,he i.>* an I'Uiigh'.luu.m " 

An Knejisltman ' i.iptmm,: an Lmdi-huian. le. h.uu: or slKWt. 
■ 'V'’- »>-dority x>l the Immiu.ui:’-. hett'-: '.}H»rl than securing Joan. 

L But Uo'-enUTu w.is not pi. .iM'd 

Buek. tinrx'■istiUi;. xxa- 1. J to him. 

, * You'iv an Knglidtman, w.i- tin* hr>t qifeMion ptit him 
♦ Htuk. with a htvad siinle on his fave. rejflifd —"No.” 

• " .\ Belgian ?'** 

o •**■ Yoii'rx' not French or a tierman--' 

. Quite right.” 

. ► ““t'd telling nu' what you are 

' »■*' , Yoii^%c*uUl hox'o stivod time by asking me that question firsts 
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Ros<^berg It»okoJ. ^)iw.i?ed. 

” Irishnivn hate the .KiiKlt>h. 

" Sonic nf them «Ujt Some of ihmi have Riven vour Mihliers a 

' Do yon h.itt' th< Mneh-li • ’ . » 

I VC Mime very tiiuid iruiuls ,1111011^ them.*' 

■' Will you take Muvire %\itl» O'- ' Yon kn 'v it is otir intention 
t«< Irt land ht t ner<loin , 

■ tili>rv lx* 1 *1 r.iihfi take Muvin- wuli Hie ir:i'g t»f the /ulus ■ 
Ihev are nion* uviliM'd. ' Buek ‘‘^ta< e heeaiiu- tlii.thed. His voice 
^rew itiuilei an |ir (oiiliniieil "If thi^ !■< 1 iilture to kiil liod's minis- 
»' rs. to de-fiiiv j htio lx .', toonttaf^e W(»nu’n • t«» hell with culture.*' 

A tie!man soldii t lat liitii la< e with Ins list Unek*'* smile 

teiunxd Ih •■|K*k!' !•• ihe .'•«»lill* r . I l<o\V to tiellll.lM kllh>IT.“ !»' 
"akl. 


KoM'iihcrR HTt-fWinii nii^itent. 

■■ KnuuRli ol tlx-at rti al^■' he a<l*he'-‘-iii!‘ , Ihiek. "Y«)U 

know where lliai wtnisan joan i" Yoiir hie will !»«• ‘.{•aied il yon ilelivel 
Im r to nu • 


. wM'n an In'hin.in. ami Ko'ienheri.: thoiiRlit that both the 

Iri'li and Indian-, vnlueei-. <t( Ini-dand wen* little beltei than 
slavey, all ni.Mdnie-' knot j,r 4 | .eit i>i ihii^n and leadv to ae« ejit any 
bribe >0 tiiat lix-n {m-i-ohs iw ma ni)ui<<I 

* ■ \Vlnn>jl I'atiK k weiiMo In land ’ ^nd lUit k, .'<{M-akihR quietly, 

he kilted all the 'UiM-nt' I v\uuld t«» ti'.d.” he <;ned, "he had Rniie 
to (iertnaiiv 

Koseribeiwa>, not den-e . hei aiiRlit Hui k'‘- meaning qmfted and 
panted nnabii t<» 'jnak lot a lew -.(•inmK and tln’ii • ^ • 

till With that man >hootink' i' too*^(»od for him. Ham; him 
head d<*w‘nwar<l«> fi*iin a net' load him 

Name <iokhers eaRcrIv -.teppe*! lorw.ml to <hi their ‘dheer's htddiiiR* 
when 


I am Juan ' lane thiuui/h tlx rliui'li * * ^ ' 

J(>aii a<Ivan<ed quic kly and, throW)ii<^' <iii her < ap, st>>fid in Ironl 
ot RostnUri;. She lo/iked }>eantifu} in het defiant ailitmU:, > 

the, clumsy rlothe- she •wane Ro^enlxiR smiled ni'x kingly at. her; 
hut Joan stared him full in tin- eyes. 

“ 1 am Joan." she repeated. « * 

I recognist' y<tn.'‘ K!*sc;.Jx-rK told her. "I can't compliroeni*' 
you on your get up, The |ack<'t is too tigfitditttm' and the trousers-Tip* 
"You German- are mean-vowardly.’^ R<>s?nl>erg's criticism 
had brought .a. blu-h to her eln'clcs. had broken her resrdve |o*re§nll^< 
C06I and collected. Ko-enberg was delighted: lie had diaco'O'fred 
least one instrument of torture. * “ 
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" You arr rontlfmnetl to <Uath,'' he said. ^ 

** ] expc*<*t n»» merry at ihe hands (»t hruteS. Now let that man go." 

“ What ' oid' T- from vou ?" , 

The rhiircli t-rhoed with Kos«»l>crK's lauj'h. The soldiers also 
laughed, hut rmt so Knidly. 

" No- not ordcr.s from mr ; hut von to Mr Buck that if I 

were delivef«*d into your hand.-', hi.- hie would ho spared. You pro¬ 
mised 

" Bah ! We keep no proiniM’s made t" in enemy Sohliers—-march 
hotli away to my ^jiiarfers Oprii tie d*«H', let t!ie peoph out. They 
kntiw what tlyv’ve got do do ” 

As they wete heing led Bn« k tiiimd to Joan. 

Yon are a "illv fool " In- '..mf. smd wiped hi • v< ' with the ha* k 
of his hand. 

(/•«/», < ■ irui iC .1 


II Wn.h.NH'.K. 

Lmhw.r. 



m 


VKKSKS. 


{Concern:m; n jricndly of ihess that never played.) 

The Mail speaks : * 

My nanu* i" l\r\ 

Anri I r.itlu i 
I’m piTttv ^ihmI 
At playii^i; rlu ■»- 

\'»ni f halU iV'i’d iju 
Ami tlu*n wiihdrtAV 
lU furi' I pl.iyrcl 
^ A .i;anu‘ witli* you. 

tL Lady replies ■ 

# 

Your naim- is Kf.\ 

And I rather miess 
We n»(;<'t yf»u oft 
. While playinj^ chess. 

You bfKi5t of fame. 

You—a ^kmj;;, 

A r/)muioi] km", 

A paltry thinf;, 

That s checked and mated 
In evi-ry k*aim. 

You’re always weak 
To the Queen's attack! 

When the sport is o'er 
They lay you back— 
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in your bf>x 
At tli<‘ end »)f play ; 

Vpu’rr only fun • 
l-fu an hoiii ii (lay. 

K'rltli nilM-]' -.iill 

riiat you’re I lie kiii;;. 
Meielv a «luiii^X 



Kind 

of . 

1 pafsivt 

'Sort 

ot a 

thiUf;. 

f 

& 

ihe 

thieeu'' 

the till*- 

Of nio^t acei.r 

tl 


loij 

-'.he'’-^ 

th. 

• •III * 


,\Vli. 

» '»Uet 

V" ‘ 

ill Iw 

•.»1 d 

Wilt 

' i'. lull '• 

1 lilt 



Wh.. 

hi .o 

i.n’ 

111.- 


In oth le- 

and 

1 It ie! 

Ihe 

hi nut 

o! 

A 

•III Mnli 

Wht 

■n \«>u ^t* 

•j» i*' 

I hild 

Win 

*SI' l'' 

tin 

iaiut 



Shi win.-' It all. 
thifTi}*!'/ the Cana- ' 

So. uluii.\"u’u -•i.tnni... 
r** t.iki .1 rtiu:; 

At hii. itiminUi 
Vou're oiiU .1 kuJt,. 
Merely a < lune^v. 
Kind of a j>a>sivi . 
St>rt of a thin?;. 

A fulik', paltiv km:;. 


lint. 


AVtr ( itw 


kkBRlDGt COLLY 
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ruv: ihicf <»! tin- pioLiios «»f tlu- war cluring th<; p;\st 

iiu»iith iriitpil TDtipd naval npcrationi. On land 

The War lJn:i*>h -m «>•'-. af N' Ut* t’liaprilr .sIiijw»m| what 

‘ a ‘'•ulti-i*‘nt "1 animuiiili"n. .h1<I«hI to llu* 

<!< I mint fl |»lij'k f>t lilt -.tililit'i >, * •aiM arhi<*vc*,* 
Ihi; t'a.oU.illii-.'- aiut^iu: tin iiitUaii .1 < \\« II a^ tli< I'aiti^h troops 
tliat Wa-k part ill ilii'. .final \\i r*- Inavv. Hut iln Io^m-s o( tho 
*-m rnv iijuih ln,«\hi , iiitli-. tl. tin {n iman Pm -''- i^ ifporu-d 
t<i li.ivi* I liaia* t* Ii'.t tl thf t \» * iiti'ai # 1 - inui«l‘r i.iila r lli.iii war, 
aii«l llif (ifiiiial wliti 1« tl lilt III 1 malls* 1 -, anl l'> li.iVf In ill stlpvr- 
sfdi il I tii \i'!»tr\ at ii« I li.ijH Ilf li.f 111 I n 1 fli br.itfd in 
parts id ill*- Hriiisli Mni{tui . .mti thf wlii* li Mi. IJoyd 

tic^iruM- has th.iuji tluri-fruiii .mil impn-sink iipnii tin* operatives 
i.s uli.it thr fuluri- <ifVfl«i]>nientr. o( ihf wai on laiitl will ilepentHo 
a lari'c r\tt lit upon tin ipiaiitiiifs oi .liiiiiiiniition inanufac.Aired. 
.At .til earlv st.iiif "f tin- w.ir a inilii.iiv f\pi*rt flioii/.'lit that the 
J r« mil h.t‘1 to iftn at hfi .nis*- thrii ftpiijain iP w,i-. not a(l('i|iiat(‘., 
and i-.s|HTiall\ then suppix >>1 .mm>iiiiiliiai w-ts iiisiiHit..ictit. 
(iiTiuany had fni'ii pit p.iiii 4 - ioi tin- w.tr loi yi'.irs. wild*' tin- Allies 
ri-ah'ied then uiiprefi.w* din s-, too lati . Pi-rhaps by this time 
Frame h.is roim up to tin- li*vfl of the em Ul^ in tliis respw t , anil 
iWi takin;.; ot *a vfr.d tn in In - at < li.tinpapiif v-fins to indii:att'4 
the iiiipriO'eiiKnt. V p till now trein ral JoHre 4<i.s adhered to the 
policy ot ** niW)lin^-. ‘ and tin* .luthor of tin* <Ii spatt li of war 
news to H t till V nero\ •.•xplann i^ "onie time a;;o that the 
French plan was to wear fiov.n tin.* iiieiny. Keient opinion com¬ 
municated to India IS that the enemy will ere hnig have to retreat 
from Belgium t^r n*>rtherii Franu- and to reduce the length 
of the occupied front. In the Fast, Kubsia has ap|ieared on<^ 
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more on German s(>U and the fall rif Przenu sl was one of the 
must notabb events tif month. . 

t 

ft is /ioiH-rally ex|XM ted that stane n<'W Puwvts will shortly 
join the war, .md while the AHu'' h.i\e uiulertakt-n to provuU* 
finaiH'ial a'isislain-i* tf» fritiidh* tin- »I nl 111** < lernian naval 
i>oIirv is aKo Ix'heved to Iw 1 ** j»ri*voki ''U* h .n lem *»n llie part 
of the Allies as must he leseiitMl hv ilu m titr.d P.'Wi i'*. Perhap*^ 
(his ohjeet h.is lu-en lo a t^\t* nt .ilo .eU < (luni.tn 

.snhiiiarim*s liaye not iuitiiltd tin < \| np utei to It.iVi* 

ix-en foinud in i’eilm, and nitVa*) .* <onsideiaM< n nils r of 
Iheiii apfM'ai lo liav« • ome i«. ;mi' t. leii th* *v li.i\< ‘I* :i"Vev! a 
imniber ot iiH'iihant dup'-. < hn \ Ihiii l; i tew n* titial. .md 
e(>m|V'li(Hi rel.di.ilioii in I in di.i]' o] .1 hl.i. ) he hihevedth.it 

(hi* law d| n.'itioii^. pi-'litii' I It faiiih . \ wlii'h dot-. n«>t 

^lestr«»V neiiti.d hill [tn \*!!l- llteiii ! a h e liiti.' • iieuiy 

pl>|•t•^ with huhidd* n men h.mdi"' , N\ Ini'- th ;> n* i.d ; iple **1 
international i.iw n «nhniit«d v,>tni o] iIm iUt.>d- >>! 
followi’d appi-ar l(> h.i\e ih-ph.o d th* I'nio 1 M *!.". tli* 
Netheil.inds .iml ollni INwyj.,. li!;t *1 ; i.-t \«l «)*..! liou tin* 
presentation of n(»te‘' of pi.^ie''! wdl afi**’ tin i ■ i. th*' 

few (ierm.iA «Tni.si*rs ahio.nl. tin- ' hn-’d* a . 1 ; .ul'-iuln- " 

are tii» longer a nien.i* *• t*> Ihite-h >liippiii^ ila t* 1- • nil ■■■w' whi* h 
s;uik (‘i.i^hl vessel*, in**n!li .m«l !i. .\ <1 • * 1 nd-'-ijitt. J * 

S.IV that the thre.it ol .1 war .m ^-luppin;. h\ a* .in*, of Vulun.uire*. 
aiuHniines e*mld . .mse i»nK .iimi*.ennnt I" to Ain.vt* ili* ..n*.iJtv 
of a natiuti f**r ainus«’mt At. I’-ut .i-* \1 1 th* thie. t wIw h has hei ii 
answeri'd hy an(»lhei ha*, mu pioda- *d dm * ! 1* •.uli )ip->'.i llu- 
war. Mr. A-ijuith. *wliil< .inn*';:n* 111..; hn p*>h* v «*i ri't.ili.iti.*M. 
made it clear th.thtin* t.dk ot js. wa** pn m.itiu*, .tiul tin- .MIU** 
would not lay <iown their aims mud their * hj**< l was ,;,ained 

Tlu* bomliardinent »*t the Ikudaiu Ues ya.s the *«mstandin^' 
feature of the oixuatiiuis a,.,ainsi I urk* \ dunn*.; the month 
Seveitil forts hav<* het u sileiiml .mil .i!ti*,:;elhtT tlie work of the 
wai-shi[>s has luvn pron**uiued to Ik' brilliant, f^nt the danger 
from mines has luvii {treater than tliat fr«>iu the ;:uns and the loss ol 
some of I he warships of the .Allies has fi>m(H'iled the assurance t»; 
• the nations etmeerneti that it was mu too he.ivy a price for the 
results aehteved. Yet it must ha\ e produced a deeper impression 
ii\ England than sinhlaf disasters in the North Sea. 
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IxnfA was prcpart'd for fresh taxation in fons^jqilonce of the 
war. Tlu- publio was taken by Ilh a^jccable i>urprisc 
Trade and when ihd*Hon. Sij William Sle;^a*i‘‘abnouiuvd that 
Finance. iht* tioverninont b*uiu! no nVerssity Toe adding to 
the burdens of the people wlu'h trade was in a 
tlejne-s^t'd eondition and the vise in food prjeos Cv.w tibnorinal. 
Delieits fur the euirent ami coming ye.irs are iiH*v(taf)le . and while 
the railw.iy pmuTamme and the outlav «u» Pelhi will be reduced* a 
full stamiard <>f i \p»iiditure will be maintaiitiiKl. 

N< veitlieles-, the tioveiiimem will be .d»le In uiei’t the deheits 
and other reijuireiuent'* by mi; m I'jiLilaud or in India. 

It is Will kmiwn that our u.itiou.d de!»t i. \eiv rn.dl, a.eonipared 
with that I'f nc'-l 'iMli'- al •oiuiltie'.. I hi pnhi v lollnwed^by 

II . M. Lord ll.iidiu;.'* '^ Ilovt!nui' iu i. i" .i\ iid i.niaug .in\tiling 
like alarm nr Miilatmu diinii ’ wai liiue llf i.di the nnii-olln iai 
mendn-rs "I the l.'-^l-lalue < niiiied ha\.- lU"!' llMii'nU'e .e.'.iii'ed 
t he < inVi I um- lit nl til' I'>V.lb\ '4 til*' jMnple nid V\nMM h.»\e -.np- 

>i ted* .elditi>'ll d ta\.iti*>n. li ii'< e',’..u v. d i** uiidnubledly 
pimieut. m .1 I 'C.iiiirv wlie I| I' '»iilv l"" r' ad\ In bi'lieve )ii evil 
.iml i:i al.tKie-. u *1 l*) mmu'- it .il>lTe.^ that tin- liii.",''e*. «it th'* 

I mvi I nun lit lia\e been b\ lire •war. • Ine i»f lij«* earliest 

•| -ull'- nl tU'. nlllbre.ti. nl'w.ir W.l^ ,i IU>b Uji'iil ill'- l^osl < nti' •* 
•^aviin.'' bank'' lii a • nupk' "1 nmnth-^ tin- v.ilbdiaw.ih wej. i ,li- 
iiiati d ‘d 'lores, tbedi in has Ntm e sl.iak<ii< d. and did not 
peibap*. < -M'eeil tell uore*. bv ibe eiirl ni tli<' ntlU ul Ve.'ll. I’lie 
I 11 * ..sbm* 111 nl • urrem V Unte-. W.i'. ailntlM'l !l•’•ull ol tile pjfllfi . 
riinUfii a linie Is eiu asbable .i- a 'iial I'l ol I i’dil i nily at a « iineticy 
'entre*tbe <invenimeni, in oi’d.-i t'inlu'iat'- p.iiu's. i'‘‘'ied uistriu ■ 

III. Us that *as fat as pnssdrle .dl d' mauds J'-i ene.id.nrieiil should 
U- promptly inet imm tin- rlistriet trea-airie .^mnll./ the rnoie 
I ornph'ated lesulls, the lirst eltrs t (.f if.e w.<[- wa *. a ihi'iMteileri 

break in ex< handle fhe <inM riimeni prorn;»tlv aniiiiiime^j ifiai 
it^voul<i supjHirt exi h!in:;e b\ all uiean ■ in its jiowei, and that in 
pursuaiV'- of that obj<*< t M would sell 't'rlin-j biJK on London tf) 
the maximum Ifuut of a milbon a week. •The gold stamiard 
rcscTVc in India wa. sin-nt'thencd. and tie dissipaition of gold 
was prevented by laying down that no gold shoiihl l)c issue<i to 
any one pen^n or firm to a less extent |^ian lO.fKHl {Kjuiids 
sterling. It is Ix-hevcd that some* jxy^ple gaiipxl their objcr;t of 
obtaining gold by combination. But the panic soon subsided ; 
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Martt'aiis <ont4< mx inn.i<% < \^ra for*each lovcreif^n 
90dB‘*illUrr the outbreak oi th< \v.ii *tlKV e.^imot oicbpitril) pot 

mpi)^thuh ail intiM uv<> non ^ ** * , 

^ ,* TJir of ihe Xv-u f»a tiaeh and oii 't<m<lltlOflb 

•l^ncTtiUv necfssariK* belli «.ttb*r >cnoft'- ihe bunk rate, 
wlut'h wrt't t'i}H r c< rd jin lore rtn '^^ai ^i.xtujiK m'a to fi jvr c»nt 
^Neuiiv 7 |i^i lent iA the nbpoit li.id nl h.di i w i'. wiili (n tuuin> 
tni^ru Cbun 2 t^M r r>ni with \iiMri 11 mi tr\ (itiniaTi^ 
reuMVtd njofi' tlian Ki |h*i m^iI i o .i i xp^it lui XiiMria* 

IlittipuH pel i<iit Mi thi^ II i(l« hi >,> (i i^ii ^ • Ila^ tin 

ll«t4^ with Ilefj^itliii and I hi li in* with lian>i has 

tUno ^nitiiid, aini tin ili*t >.• h! n«>i < ..h t»t the 

iriii'e.iiitiU ( Oiiirnutiit V and (In {i« I {ih bit d«^ • v th (i«\iininiut 
whuitc customs i(\< inif hiv ]ii(i|iMttii n l* h tlitbmd I In 
of coniilloClitU s whnh wiii in «\pnil<<i hi\i in an lases 
(K‘olim*d. and tin {Miiiliasin piiwu t th tMhi\itiiis In iiV 
ndined, tin ihin.md ha sotni ottin nip«it(d md I < ill\ niann 
fat tilled attniis has dmiini in d < >n tin (tlni hind tia ]>ini 

of wlie.if h.iMtu listii 1 n.» iK'' li.id t I I C iid pti d (• n.stint i(s 

expoit i in )>usitn>ii o^ tin i’lisidin ' lias Ikhi 

stieiiplin lutl I>\ < lox( I nun le b\ in tint iinm it <> po-^o^ i 1 i 
lligh levt ir and tliii (\ii\ 1 i ilits i^ . i*mt< d t > tm (nv« t}< tt uh 
Nu oin knows In w Imia tin w i a i» I 4 t I rtiMitiU tin last 
muns(u)n was nnal^ 

, 

* *\ViltN a (onntiv is tii^i^td in wa tin t\«tutiM (loMin 
imnt finds it inn^saix {>\ s]h i.tl nuisiiiis ti* 

Public pie\tnt tin. publnatioii <d inhniu itniii wfinh i' 

Safety. hkt i\ to In i>l n"! to tin 1 in n \ and* id u}>*>its 

liUK tt) «ansi daiin ti disalltilion l>is.ifht.t<d 
IMfsons iiia\ t ndanpt t tin pnhin jHait and s.it(.t\ aiul s|-Htial 
|M>wer*i ina\ lx ni'iess.ai\ to di .d with tinAi In I npl.iiid as in 
eveiv othei loi.ntiN tiu law ^imn siuh jniwors to iht evsntite, 
.«w! the (tovenv»r-CtunT.irs t oum il inn. passed the nefesbaii 
nmeKcncy lepislafifni last numtii l\ inline formal Icitislatioii 
Hie < 9 ayeinor-l>eneial h.is tlu powti to p.iss oidinaiues whuli 
have the same foret .ind this |H»wti ^\as used aftir the ouibreak 
of the war foi nevepd purposes It is nut ea'^y to turesci* what 
measuresi may be (pund in^s|H'nbable hv the eNccutixe and heacc 
the jiowerb given arc mcMtabl> wide and cumpreheiibive. The 
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GovemAenl piay., (or exainflo. cmpo^r 
authorfty, Avhi rC s»u h\m^h»^nty Ras 

;fny pennon i> lu tni^ in .1 jnannyr pirjiididal toS9lety,\; 
to direvt Hiat mii h {H-rfoiv shs^ll m* slmH not renyiift jn a j^siioified * 
aren, or tbai hr shall loachiii hiitisolf in smch^Maiiner'as, 
authority mav dinrt, ' It is unfortWatr that ^tit^raSh'ould iiaw' 
Ixn'n otitbr<‘aks of l.i\vliss.iu ss in tx rlain arah<^ it tai^» prasent* 
tiini’, TIua-* an.', howov^r. in iV* N\ay ct*nqpt*ct<Hl M'jttK'Ultf WAr, 
ami thi-’ir < omcuhnn i' with (hr^w.iris .11 ciilci^tat. ‘ fi^'ilBcllgflLh 
tlu' an.inJuMs an* <in<r inuir a**tivr. anil Uicv liaA’C I'Omnratted* 


M wral niurdiT" and d.>' <*i!i^>* llithrito polui: ofliocrs 'WCPD 
ntaiki'd down iia v»;in;r.in<«•, aniimi: ilir lalrst victims'is *a' 
s« h«f»ilni.istt r, who is hrh'-ved t»» luivr ii*})(ii*tril ad>'tinst., some ot 
tho studmts Ilf Ills SI liiMil. NN’Ih’ii H K. ihr \'ir«;r«>y xisitod 
Cali'Utt.i. spr, i.tl pinautinns wnr lakrn to i,'uard liitf ptfSOii. 


It is Wi ll known that tlusr aiian hisls h.iv<- hrrii aftivi* for sonic* « 
\iMrs, and iiotMithstandiiif; optiinistii ri‘|»oits, now and tlieli 
spirark .duatt th(‘ idfri t •>( polii i* at tioii upon tin* vitality and, 
rrsonms of tlir sfi trt inovmn nl. Iln- H ('i*iil oiitbri’ak sornis 


to show that It Is 1 ap.ihli- «»f n-viviii^^iiid is rrrianilv not d»‘ad or 
on Its Iasi li ;:s In tin- Pnniah tlir* inhrsnirn of tin* (I'ontlPT 
or biyonil tiln- froiilin dn'iiot .qiprar lo havr sn/n in tin* war a 
sp<'( iai I'lpportunii V to i aiT,v on tlioir raids upon |»*arrfiil 
In |imi-s of pi-aii' till \ Iia\''sonirtiinrs cmvimi inoir tr^ubh* than 
tin-*- <lo now. Pfiit .1 n* w >.oMrir of dan;.MT to tliv publi<’ |>i’arcf 
apjH.-ars to rxist m sonir of the I’lnim.ints wlnt rrturned disapflofn- 
ti'd from ( aiiada. War 01 no war. tin y would have I'ivrii praf tu'al 
proofs r>f ihiii ri'srntini-nt : in war tiim* tjjrir, ariivHy must 
iK*MS«anly niori- an\j<‘ty than unilrr normal rotiditions. 


They aro n<»t :ihl«* to shako tin* allr.c'ian" of lhr*jj»<opl<* at larf***; 
the Indian army is di voti-d. and r' l r uitin;; is < ai rird on siim^sfully 
on a lariur sraK*. lim tin* timr is ti-mptin^ to Iho-a: \vho are 
bent ujM.n inisfhiif* Reports havr ii>a<'Iicd India that the 
ranadian attitiidr towards Indian inniiic'raiiis ^.'is rhariged sinre 
the outbreak of iho wai and th»- jxirtjnpaiioif of Indian troops in 
the dtfrnrr of the Kmpirc. If is probable that all Odordes will 
relax their projudite acMiilst th** reception of Indians. Blit 
those who have returned disap{Kunted have 4 fx^rsonal grievance, 
the memory of whirh may not readily fad**. In the south, ^loplah 
fanatics have broken the publn; fKrace in a part of Malabar. Silcb 
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fuilbn ulc r*f f.in.'iH* i>rn is rlnonir in rrrtain portions *of that 
lUstriH .'iiul ill* I* in;iv b‘‘ ntlu-r n'asons for th<‘ present 

iiM tikI*'''* »111 < hi’ i'li'' tip all"of soldirrs. Ilu* war tiuiv 
pn;<lis| Kisi pi'ipjilr 1 o r1.111 <»! llMstJikf tlit'sr''pf?r.i<il''in>tiinrc" 
of la\\l<'s-.in ^will! h Ml ( ni in noiin.ii m m While lliat tench m y 
eanni'l hi le.iioied. < ••pee i.illy st’. a ]■• M"'1 " 'iioinji (lisiiirhain e. 
the iitiiniiA' a'> a A'liole 1 nji»vs piofuiind j- iei .Mid e' a* I'ln-.^ious 
of the l>le'-.*'lll,". .i" I'l the * lOVenMIP lit ^ nhIii itiuli- !<• pi'ntei t it 

ill the fnlh '-t me.i'-uH . I h< pfe-p"'.:! l ■ take ovt i .dl >!'•< k< oi 

whi-.il fioin 1 t]»ori< is .Mill to k* • I'it u it hi'i th* <iaijitiintend' d 
prillliMlU to Ii lli M' tin li.ild'Vlii t ‘ the ])Oi5i1 peoph . Ihii 

iiidireetU- it i- a nn-.tsnie \vl;i' h iii-nis'. ih< pi.Me s.iti t\’, lor .i 
a-jipitv ol tiiod nia\ li .id t" di'^ioniuit .Mid iiiiiu Indeid, th' 
Meil.Miee ol |.i»ld ll.irdin;. < - tiMVininuiM .Mid it'- i inh-.ivom 
to I heek evetA h.Mii hip to the juiph i.iV h.- t.in-id hv the 

Will’ .Me hevotid .dl pi.ie- 


As Sil II.Mioiilt 1‘lHlel. till lll^t l-allli .ilioii Ml nihel ol till- 
(io\ irninenl o| Indi.i. i-- to iitio li- jn th.M oltue 
.ilti-t the e\pii\ ot till i’.'M.d tfite. .iiii' will be 


l^ducational 


liroiiioted to fl)< l.it Ml. n.Mit t'io\« !IP■ ht|i I.| rairin.i 


Progress.* „ . , , , > 

eV'iA pio\iii«« wiU .I'-t .! *• P.* .Mid note 

wifb .'.'Iti-'l.i' till pi"; tli.it ii.f' i'e' :i .teliieveil 

dnrinp; the livt ve.ii^^ .ind tia p.-h. \ •ili.M b.f' l-'ii ili.dk'd out 

lor lutuiv mmi.Mii e. l*inn.M\ • di. .toon li.e* ii.ei\vtl. ptrh ips. 

the Istronuest nllpelu^ dursn.. In'- in:’* but dl 1 h.m'< !.i " • t edii' ation 


ll.iVti reeeived .unple .is-ist.Mi. e. .le.d !hi MtiiX i iNitie** have 
siunetini^s Ihtii lieNMl.ji ji 1 b\ ri.i ■^lUii.i'-itv ‘^hown to’them. 
Hot t'ei^Ug cpilte vert. Mil llow lla luiid-* pi'* » vl .it their ilispo^.d 
should be spent*. At ih< ke*t «onvo inon ol tla- l ah utta 
I’niversitv. H. K. the I'ucmov announeed .t iie-'h iirant of ten lak’' ^ 
for thi* biiilijin;^: of hostels I hi- i^enerou^ aid uivv ii to hit'her 
etbiration. at a tune when llie railway pioi*ranime and the J)eHii 
pr»'j:raninie h:\xw to be (iirtailvd. .itlonls the best proof of the 
proimnent phwe whTeh I'dueation hiuK in Hi< F..\eellenvy's heart. 
The Ifindu Cniversity Hill intrt*dui*ed in his t ouiicil last inontli 
will ever fiiinre a- a distinct laiulniark in the history of lAiucation 
in hulia. Mueh careful thiwiizht has been lH'-tv»wed upon this 
novel |>roieci of n'cognisini; a private university, which the 
Ciovenmiem has undertaken to assist with money as well its ad\ice. 
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Indeed •the pro!( d deliberation, oupled with rejK'iited dii> 
Missions, was »onslrued by impatient critics as a token o 
t'mvivnimnt's ml\vill^n^:IU‘^ ly a<\vpt the scheme at all. No 
fnrtliM loiini i.>r d.-iila van exist .it'tcv the intriuhiction of the 
Hill. A feu nunilnrs nl the Lf.ci'-lv^tivi- ( uiincii exprcssetl their 
recrel that •'luh ,» imot nieiit for*, duration i»n denonunatioiud 
line*- should have spinin.; up and i« • eivevi so 11111. li support when 
Indian |•u^hM''t•. "inve v(, hartl to wihl ;dl .'oiumunities into a 
unit'd n.!ti''n Hut th'- M.i^ionncl.in" li.i\»' also rorninttled 

thcniM U. - to .1 iiiular s, lu'ine . ind.rd, ilie\ x’intil.ited their 
•d. .1 Im toie tllr Hindus ..lli! \\\il !.lidoilliti'dI\' l.ike it tip agfttti. 
\s Hindu and .^Illsl^nl silumti .itnl lull.-uis ha\r rvistt'd for a 
lone iiiiK . .1 lesid.'nti.d (Imi*• nun.itloii.d nni\.’1 ^it\ ic not a radical 
innov.tiion tii.iu tie nation.il st.nuljH'int In the histor^’ of 
rdu'.itioii ho\\. \-,-i. the birth *ii .1 pii\.ile iiniv»*isiiv in.oks an 
‘i.i. 1 h« old«-sl State niii\ri'^itii- ‘..lu tlii* lieh^ in lhi‘ Ihioirn^ 

ol internal • oniniotion 'he first luival. nnivinitv sviifliioiiisi'S 
uitli a t;r< at wai. 

iiii Ini'.teis ol ill* (aiiu.'ie I'^idowniehl u* fniernational 
Pe.n e appfijnted .1 ('jarmiissMu to iii'jiRi.- int'» th r.msvs and eon- 
diiM of the«l>alk.in waiand th' o port of the ( riiiinnssion was 
published last y< ai. Win41 the atro> iti# - < oinniitled in those w.irs 
paiijed tin iti''-n n-e of il -re.it. i .iinl iu<*ie .idvained nations, 
om inieht jKiha) ' h.i\’. iiMa'jined that "'iiiili eastein I'Jjmpe was 
inhabited by barbari.uw of . l.i-'. not fouinl < l ewln p m l'aito|K‘. 

It !-» now a'knowlede' d th.ft .1 n on.ii like Ht rinaiiv is also 
capable of sh')'. kin:^ tlie t nhehbind ioii-.<ieyft of tin-' uviliii'd 
world. Ilie It.-.>1,11 <d tin tu.. li.ilk tii w.o-. is ,.inl tf* ,bn tliat 
" united. the,p<oph'. r.f the f/alkau pi lun^iila * 'ippie-.,« i| for so 
loni;. werkid inir.e h - that n w.i/'htv but divnl* 'l i-.uiope toiild 
not t<»in'eive. l>i'»ujTited, ,th« v \i.r< I’or.id to i onn- to u sfaiid- 
sfill an<i to exhaust thein-^ebe-, fulfill r m flnu effor-t to be(»in 
apain—an effort indefiniti-lv prolone* d. " f>ne diffiTem r Ix-twrien 
the Halkan war* .and tJn' preM-nt war In tue^ii tin- c'.realer Powers 
Is that in the lorrner the worst alro< itje^ were not t^irnmitterl 
by the regular solrliers . the IittM nation^ killed one another ai^ 
henn' the blood.shed. Tlier<ernian exM-s^ -. are attributed to fhr* 
soldiers, f he par ifrsts do not condemn war in all circumsUtnees. 
TBcir maxim is, war railicr than slavery ; arbitration rather than 
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war; conciliatiot) rather than arbitration. The rQmmfssinncrs 
stem to hol<l that tlu; first war was jiNtifiablt*. but not the sciontl. 
Mr. Asquith aud Sir Kdward (iicvjM'e n-jH-at' dly told the world 
that tlw Allies hav»* drawn th*- sword m th» lAiise of libertv »‘t 
the sniall* r State--. f 

« 

ll appears tint the Indian nnivorsitie" have been in\it» d In 
efmd»*nin tie- b.irbaious r mahn t of the (imnans towards Inisiile 
seats of leafiiim;. In P*i ne.il. vouci;.' i durati d Iiulians havt‘ forined 
an anilnilaini‘* «ii|ps foi st-ivnr .ibio.'nl dunni; the war. Ih-* 
sacrihiV' fn.olr by von;, ok n .»‘t* the ntov< i-'ite - in lCn.t;lanil 
h.ive l)f<-n j,iat« foIl\- .!• kiiowli d;.'rtl bv the I'lou*- Moii-'tM Tie 

Oxherd I'nixelsitv Ilf IoMIkI pobll-Oieil .i senes o| paoiphlets oil 
the war I la v aie wnil. ii b\ ^inoM iit .mthtoilies io a inia-i-f 
ac'adetoK di;.:iiit\ lie \ .oe bill inloioi.itifii. and t"! IiuImos 
*t!iev appe.o t«* be the « hea)i<-.1 .md la st booklet- on tlie war V'M 
piiblisIiiMl. Ihi'V in.iy be hail liojo lhe<txt‘H'd I’niversitv l*re>s, 
whn h h.is Immio lies m liuii.t * 

Miii'Stotrs in (injnm l.ih t.ilUh . Itv Ki islin.ilal Mnhanl.d Jii.ivin, 

M.A ,i 1 r. ,,liKl-.;e. Mil.ill ( .iu*m - lto!n’M\. PiK ••. K- 3 

lilt iiiiii::! nejw hn i.tiioe ei Mtidi.i !..e- tooi! in'htlv, b«en a 
.‘io-a'd book til Wi'i'in iiatKiii-. an*! tia lifi r.itio* cf triiirat Ins 
been no • oi j'ti'iii f*' fin ml* M; |!../‘o ri ha- t<-ie. nod f'-d 

nsi;lnl sti\i.. bs tl. fill Ii« .itieii ot l.i !oi!i \t>h;ini .-.nd Wi l,**}>e 
tii.d \itfi O wraitli I't I'll.i'il. •nn}>!i*it\ ot laiiviu.ip and apt 'psola- 

tiolls^ tin bv'xk \\ 1 : H’..il.' •• l.i .Ife toni''*ll'd. tii'* 

stud\ oi (iii|iali iMti.ite.ii n.oi. niMtiii:: Ih'- (itijiaii akint, 

|HOph‘ a^so owe a i! bi id i^iaioiiiii to ^l^ Ih.ivtii ior aipplvinu 
them with a iioiioi* d .Old t-'e.n- la-toiv oI tl.-.n lniiaiui'. 

Mr. Jh.iMii h.i.duid *1 l.i-\\.'ik:n two p.ats With tl;* inaiiitU' 
ration ««( l'ii,:li'.h (din.itioo, n,,- pa-'se*!^thnmi^h .oi inti llcetual 

erisis an'd u-* hn iat'au lioin the laiti r f'.ot id tin bhli •« ntury itji- 
wanls has tak .« leUnn whuh i- lund.or.i-ntally tlifiirtnt from the 
spiiit oi pun ednii:lynik s cm tIji.m- two pliasis. Mr. Jhavtri deals 
with the eailu r one in tin- I'ltMiil xolnna riMiMnu flu niodirn ixrkx! 
for tuiler treatment in the ikni. 

IVpnnhi)’ with the I 5 th eintniy. tin author irares the history 
ot (iujr.iti Ittenitnie lioin Narsinh Mt hta. tin nr.-t (KHt of tuijrat.down 
to I>ayaram. the last i;ieat man ot this early p-riod. winding up the 
volume«W'ith a chapter un the "Indigenous Literature oi Kathiawad’ 
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{HTii.ipN^lir nio>t VMiu.tble ciMptrr lu ttir wholr book, whicii. by (in* 
\N«y. .(pjK .tn tl 111 tlii’sf m July. Itll3. Karly ^uijrati lifi raluir. 

i.irlv Iitcr.iinti '1"« > in*l NmsI «»t .iiiy pio^t* works. 
)lh' til'd in iii-r, MW nil)* li so, liiat rvi'ii sutli 'ahsiiii''' 
tfn Wdaiit.i pIillos»>p}i\ It. MlM'Vi'tl III rllMllr 

In tli( lib "I u]))' Ml. lii.tvriv Mi.'.iis ill tills voittiiir, (iiiji.iii 

{«'«ir\. t)ji'ii;,Ii i.iplt .'.T >1 |iisi It'. I'li.ii'.ii'ttTislii* 

^miplMit- d i(li.:i [<iv'>!;i. .tii'i t'ii> lo.tx UiM to say 

.11 .i::.iinsi :in\’ oth<i 

•1 1!' km Iki\.'i.tin. tiiil 4il tiu' 

t I- !;..)* 'll .iii'l I'l ill.(I .'iiu’'i> «'i aili'li w.is .1 in,is(( 

iiii '"iiL'' ti; I i< iiK ii'i. I .mil !• ininiiii’ 

t''intv. tk ti N t ill . t'l litti.iliin- wliirli 

inil.'ii .ihiMi. n- us'l !• Ii.m' I'l in.■! . k* «in i< . No^ 

It) i< l.i;! Ml 11 • I.'IM \ .l'•l<.•|l^ ('iill.itl ijp'TiV 

loilti'- Mil 111 ' .ill i.iiik i'l m. ti.ii'.'j .tint ^li.iiiiil lx til .iniii't; . ot 

i.i li ' . i. It !| I \ ■ II !l"U .lit'! tI.' I ‘ • *i I lilt I t li t !'M , lit >!■ I I lit I); .1 III |s 

* I 

111 .lilt .lit i .'»• i.'ii.'l 11, i\ii\ II ..ti l k'lmi • 

.o! I iiioii'.'lst ii: t iii:|i.'i tin 4'>l..i. \ ,1 1. I!' K'.i iii.i \ .ii,.i, tin- M.iti,. 
.s! : .1.^ tl;t I'lji.in-', ..II 1 - i.:!i -It 5 1 il i'V i’ll iii.tii.'inl III .in-t\ tin- 

■.!.». I 1Ill i I f.1 j.' ii; .1- . .ill' I In .III' I i.i- • 1.! ! .1 . Nil .1 . i( h 

1'. .n \ .'1 in I" iinp.ii^ ''i.tin..! !'o ii, .n.iiiTI , n-.it 

I t illli !;i] n >I <ll \ .lli'i Il\<'* 'll li >1 in I . l|.' i-i .ill I) lt,i< k 

.iii-l v'liii lit j-iii' ii!i.!,'ir..iiii' f .1 iii.i 

• *t til!'.irt "i •.tun t< Hill. .i;<'l lii k'l,. !i.i.< i. -in.i.i'i ]<iti|!>l< 

I- ]-Ii.i-ini.‘ I" .^Ii {li.i til iiiii' III <1 till. ii.ii v.Mlii v.JiMii 

! .iT iiiiii -winp.itl.t to ,ii!'! *. !i'>, iiitii,.(tiii .tii'f iiltii ii-iith tiiil 

t>> >*l\' .1 • !• .il I "III > ptl'tli i-i tin I - l-."t, . ill .lit \Mti! .iliii lilt II 

WVtii .1 '.fiiill ln«i;.'l.ij-li; I't I . 1 ' i I'"' 1 l};' .i(!i! .Ill ,iii"i!iil ol 

"iiii- Ilf ill" |irm< v.oi k • .iMii. Ill" I Mill I'- till <!i "i.iiiiiii liiii tint 
III., till ili.tiin .il.-i {I 1 lil!.ll ' I. .'T -I ti Tl->t|i li ' .i.'l tollli' Il|> 

till wi.i.l' unit Iii>:t it'tt' lt\ V .li "t I nil-I Ii '. .li. ‘ .'iih 

jHni" lit •ii!|r««t, Hiii'lo' l.i’it • .-I.'I I’.ij I , i,'V' {■III* 1 I'll I'l'Oit, 

ami ,is ..ui :i tin loiit, 1- ni'ijvi nj,, ni.-, |,i jji p 

Itvw.n I'l iiiiM riti : ii» \\i;i!' I''"im iii'ij. i.f i|j< Vj"il;.%vr 

all'.il raid tin- .r.t}i"i •'» ' i.f*>ii"l'-.')*-si lll•t!l"•i "I t|i iliii. J,i 'i.i.i.ii 

k'prjV' ' It tim »i -'om uf it" inti ri-.i • k'';* li*' '*-‘11 t. ..'ijii'-.t 

liK' |Jtrs|>»i tivi of hiH %i, w rti(or**ifn to tin J;t o,rn,j| -p.ijf m lit-, 
ijc.xt voltini' and "'••id. t* tti’f t wl.i'l. lii: ’'.'on!' (’'ii in 
its prt's«'iit ii.fiii '.I'diaii’•'>'\ j<».- ih'I NI: jlj.ivi ii i^ to Ik }.«aitt)y 
••/>ngratul.itf d ij}i<'J: tis*' j ro».*.!'?)*'t' <•! tlt»' v.ork .iiid v.» ftii: t it will 
ini-t'f wjtli 'li' h .! ‘"rdi-d ixiption ip-rn i!,* p'ii)!i- tj..,t tin- aiiilior 
wil] he enconra*T«'d to l)rtIl^ ogi his xoiid volnni- dtalifig with the 
modern period of Gti)rati lit< rature, at no distutd date. 
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•■(.HKIST OR rilKlM' 

7 < the htiiii't, f'-Asr vV W’iSi 

>» 

uHi'U ini<i».i tli« tjth- in tin Janiiarx uuiiil'ir 

itiUs ii>r (liinnuiit <>ii ifiu- «•: tv.^^ V" it ap|>i ai" to l>r .1 rciunii' 

<»t ail ad<irc'>s ihr Kia. Ms ll.>iil\. n<> riiMOurti|A\ inttruldt to itir 
* lady, undtr wImim’ naiiit* it I'd. \vh.it ii,llo\v.> h oju n- nj* 
tjUfStiiws whiHi t«tit «inl\ Im- ili-.ilt t^ith .iiiri(ii.iiriv in .1 j»ap»i 

TJm* irtrmul • itUiUiUN Ijjns-i H to tht^ n< t.d -t.iti • . 

iiirllt; That owuii^ to irittial iliotii^lit .in«i « xti ii-'ion in (itinMiit. 
faith ill Chri'’H.nut\ Ija^- iiijilrnnini’d aiiil lii-' ^o tiin! t*'»r 

c oi ihf paitu'iilai tioi tniM " ol oin* writ'T. iiaim K, Nii t/'<lit 
Thnt Mh.h at'irpt.iiu • i' tin liat^Uial i»iiiillai\ ot . -tiulv ot 

ChrbkfJiitti <i.i<li 1 it»n ami • i\ ili-.'.!n-n i"^ n Jrojn tin- 

0 

Sanitf ctHi'^r. ihat tn'.titi.ii'l* t<* jMi-'rtvt 'm «ivili'^.iMon Iruin 

a "p«naan' (-onia-nin.tlii>n 

* ^Notv. if tlu’ t>ialrni«*i>t ii''|«ilini; liit latuu 'jm-ad ot 
clioan ti'iicl** ill 4 h‘i n^aiit^Nti i«' ioii»«t . 11 t adi t*' ol (n'rnuittt lioni 
the Kai<;rr and thi t ham < lioi d<>un thton.: in in lal -tail. oOii ial 

heijfSin hy., toarlut-. and inun^t i ad pnnKunii'f tin ni- 

iswlvei} disciph’?’ of ' Anil t im>t JnnnoiahNi". «ti.. iht-wo’ild i>,, 
.tt prupi>vtiit>n. and a >itnatioii \\.>ith\ of hi nou-'’.it'^^riition not itnly 
fl^in b<Jhtfv**r.'i id all |i(’rHiiaHU»n>. I>nt al^o ««1 iii>n-ln lu'VfTH Ah .1 
^ * 1 *'P*^'*^‘****‘' o» .Uijiiaint.yhi- with thro\tt*nt to whiih 

Iho ikirtJriin’H of NhtZM'ht' may haw uon •rt'di'nrc amoin: OtTiuaii 
pitoplc. th^t hr Int^ " ntti n >o!m' tny un« imiplnm iiian* thin?:* 

of tiu'tn ill fhr w'a!>* and wan {icrMmally pioiid of Iuh conntH'tion with 
aiistiHTalic r<*lish fiirolx'ms. But vthat atr ih«- fart*- rcf^ird* the 
re^p«nsillle author* i>f this war and its condurt. ' the nameless lunTors.. 
which have attended the ]'roi;re>s of an army inspirctl by the NietJts- 
chean spirit | 

Thw Gerhtan Emperor is supiciiie War Lord, and m> far as he 
dBt decision that led to war. i 5 himsiif a vociferous Chrbiuii believer 
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and even arrlaims liis i-H’opIo under the sjx'cial favnnr i>f Almifthty. 
He has God’s support in liis undeitakinj*. He justities the .u lions 
of his army in Ihd^inm «n this ilivine ailvcnturt* by the iuhhI of making 
’’terrifyini;" rxainj'lisid any riviMans who impiously Awart <11 any way 
its purpoMS. The war. again, is pui^urd by the united Austro-fitMiiian 
Pow’(‘r. of whii'h about 50 p* r emt. ofjllie iHipnlatuMi arc Roman ('atho- 
lie The Kvan.m'lieal (»r Protistant <’hin.i«< »»f (leiinany have charged 
Kngland with joniing in war against a Piotestant #ountry, in aUianre 
wiili a M-mi-Asiatic barluirisni hki- Kussi.i, jot pniely s»Ifisli ends. 
This Russia, by the way. clainisjo In- ( hristian as well Mvidently 
then tliere are not a few t’hiistiaiis oi Iteheveis left, in Iho Gernian 

*wi rill I'lavc-rs wcie uftcrc’d ami srrvicc*s heM. alike at home and in 

• * 

jIk- .iimy in the lu ld. mi the Kni|teior's ie«ent bnthdav toi stieress to 
turn..Ill aiins ; and I did sf.- .1 stati iiient that a Prote.vtant serviup 
w.!^ lull! in helyiiim in .1 Rcatian t .ith'die ehnit'h to the horiAr of 
this 1 ;jkj ph.isi- Ilf I lin.-tian l.ehvr 

^l^■ll.^l outra id thotr iipotted in bianfe ay«l Ifi-h iinn an*. 

I hail -d l'\ Nibia against Au titai; artio in Nrbia. .iml b\ Russia,* 
ag.iiiist (leniMii' in I'ol.md. Nimilai oiitiagis and vudalimis of 


I hi\ alf\,..iid i.mnnnirv weir rhaiged aeaiii' i^i .n h otli« i bv th*- Ikitkan 
Mates in then inti tin • iiw ipiaii* 1, all n<iniintllv ('hiislian , in.d to 


onntt ai t!i< s« 
s»)| t ' i!li‘l * • ! * 


« 1 tli<’ 'lUisjH akable Tu^;" who is .1 cle\i»ti('f>i jievei <if 
aitih h.is not Oiii!' iind-1 hean inlhii-m e. 


I it to llii- n vi t/nd L’entlen aii i<i «ni.iie ill* ** f.iiis with 

his ili.ttji! ilioiit t liiMt.in I ihsatioii l><-ing tnrtKued bv -i nattoir 
ins}>it« ■! .wrh anti-r husti.in* fei lin.' I iiwisi a^so pa s the isoie thus 
r.ii'tPd i.\. r Wit < midm t of aiiyu*' in the tt' ld < hri tian or otherwise* 


problem of hoMing the huinaii beai,t in haali on tlv om l^iAd, 
* wffli von titiloiiM- it on the other What doyt e>i«M iii m*- is the • er ond 


asj., I t-t his tleliveram • - tin attetiipl t • leate prejndii e agaiii',1 frw 
f't on ihe-;^- ground- both ia otir rnivi r^lt^^.llld the (.hiinlKH. 

/ inabb- to gather in hi> ii'e of tie* ic-rni ''('athol» failli " 

‘wl^ith I he s|H,|^ks*as a Rrinian or an Angln an r.itTioli'# |f the; last, 
then t very cJiargc* lie brings against I.ibeial Chur* bmen'of abusing 
then pc'sifioti as priests .md Christian fi'arhfrs is in a do •against 
"•Roir.anisinE'' clerics*liy extreme Prote tanis If he peaks as a 
Roman Caiholir he- has no olfieia! stattis to talk of j'national" I'Kiliefs. 
The Roman Catholh ('hnrrhin England is a privafc M:c,t, like Quakerism 
and McihcKlism. *Tlien, ns to fr<-e thought fading to some particular 
^ con'^iision, Nietzschean or other, he faib to understand (he meaning of 
* free thought. I have half a lifctiine''i acquaintance with mo\’c*nient 8 
‘\Df critical opinion in England, and rememlKrr rbscu^sing Nietzsche's 
do^rines twenty years back t^hen they were unicnown here and little 





•^AST & WEST 

|mI/ 1 \(nttin toa^rt tbay aif^ not cai^Utat^i'^ll^ 
, M 'm tbt i&Dfvmh mind for i cahoot now 

won (itt( ntktm ta Goiman>« it it* p.irllN U'caust 
il uttir«iticet»(hdl (1 wi(|i tbe proddtninant aitiyrt*^ 
1 #^ tfiat State <t miluan'tin <tea^ Iouk bt fftrr hi<> 
^tt \<r> ^piiH oi thoui<bt lilcmtKaleva^matu n 

■^rks t^igioiis, f>}iii fldcm) SA- oid«t; to riisctAii 

loy we f^jid nul tiut , ht>w { >t laN' , how far Ipfu! to tht 
.itivlli*-iition or the u vi im 

»n» print ipti IS, hrf| pily, ili< ^tniTulaiiou »f <%« h'^fi 'h distiiift 
In ( krtslutn ti >m to d'lv tu«i hts i p>< h itiul ulation 

^t wttrM < input th it 'in It* r noth i tt)» ^csi i t It raiiot t i ry itiitli unu 
l)u stin Infills itino !•< r< ti< ihin ^ tiitf l» to U at I'Hm 

^ m 1 f mil < latmi t «*» u •''jp]*»i» fin ipj»iaJ to ion I iiiort}\ 
tilt latf‘111 iM' it ’ I t ill < wii iiiiiii ni) T'lt! ill loitn 

iliitt h .1 \iiiti ipiMtii (I il^ ill I tu t htf' 1 i t r ' ns a |x I uli II 

iiitittst tor iiiv*^tf, i 111 ‘t ’ j t* h* ( lud\ t nf ’ t<l t'»» S* tti 

*■ j I nut and I I i\t «!< I't < ♦« t«M s i iji <t 'iscu -• »n wi'h tht 

plati of lito tlK>Up.iit III III II idiirt* It ^ uop\ wiil*th< 

knowUdfti amlligiit t; < uj^«11 



spaiiilini^ 


LtmOon 
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